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THE LATE F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


(Few people were aware, until they read the notices of his death, that Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith was in his seventy-seventh year. He was born in October, 1838, at Baltimore, and died 
in New York, where he had long lived, on April 7. Until the very last he seemed twenty years 
younger than his age in appearance, and thirty years younger in energy and vigor. He was 
descended from old families of Virginia and Maryland, but thrown upon his own resources 
when a mere boy. Through intense energy he became a mechanical engineer and a building 
contractor. He was successful in such difficult kinds of work as building the foundations for 
lighthouses. He was fond of drawing as a boy, and in due time became a skillful draughts- 
man and water-colorist. By degrees his work as an artist absorbed his time and brought him 
profit and distinction. About thirty years ago he began to write, and later on to appear every- 
where in the country as a public reader and lecturer. His books became by far more famous than 
his pictures, and his striking personality, great gifts as a speaker, and high convictions as a citi- 
zen and a man gave him his place as one of the foremost of contemporary Americans.) 
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If the word “efficiency” seems 
to grow a little tiresome through 
much repetition, it is well to re- 
member that it has reference to means rather 
than to ends. In any case, it presupposes 
human will and energy as the motive force. 
Doubtless the experts can render great as- 
sistance in the conduct of business under- 
takings and personal affairs, where there is 
the disposition to make improvement, and in- 
telligence enough to adopt efficient methods 
in place of haphazard or obsolete ways of 
doing things. Personal efficiency is both the 
beginning and the end of all things, in the 
opinion of most Americans. But it must 
never He. forgotten that private or individ- 
ual well-being is largely conditioned upon 
matters over which society as a whole can 
alone exercise control. ‘The larger concep- 
tion,—that of political, or social efiiciency,— 
must be kept in mind. Fresh means must be 
found and applied from time to time for 
eradicating evils that the individual cannot 
wholly deal with by his own private methods. 


Efficiency— 
Social as Well 
as Personal 


A remarkable example of the 
application of means to ends in 
the pursuance of a reform mak- 
ing for social efficiency is furnished by the 
new federal law known as the Harrison 
Anti-narcotic Act. This law went into 
cifect on the Ist of March. It was aimed at 
the alarming growth of drug habits in vari- 
ous forms, mostly those due to the use of 
morphine or cocaine, as derived from opium, 
coca leaves, and so forth. It was estimated, 
at the time the recent efforts to check this 
evil were begun, that there were possibly 
400,000 victims of such drug habits in New 
York City alone. The evil has not been 
confined to cities, by any means, but has 
become alarmingly prevalent in country dis- 
tricts throughout the East, especially among 
the poorer classes in the mountain districts 


of New England, New York, and the South- 


“Dope’’ Law 
as an 
Instance 


Copyright, 1915, by Tue Review cr Reviews Company 


ern States. Various individual States, no- 
tably New York, have endcavored to stop 
the worst forms of the traffic in drugs, and 
under the Boylan Act of New York, for 
instance, a good deal has been done to stop 
the supplying of school children. 


But the traffic across State lines 
has been difficult to check, and 
many phases of the business 
could only be dealt with by the national 
Government itself. The earlier laws regu- 
lating drugs, and requiring the proper label- 
ing of patent medicines, had value as a pre- 
liminary step. But the Harrison Act brings 
the machinery of the Internal Revenue of- 
fice to bear in a drastic way that seems 
destined almost immediately to reduce the 
trafic to very small proportions. Everyone 
who imports, manufactures, sells, or gives 


A National 
Remedy 
Found 





WALKING THE PLANK,—OPIUM, “DOPE” AND 


CIGARETTES FOLLOWING RUM 
From the Telegram (New York) 
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away opium or coca leaves, or any drug de- 
rived from them, must register with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue.and pay a 
small special tax. ‘This is intended to bring 
all druggists and other vendors under notice 
and control. Every transaction must be re- 
corded ; Government blanks must be used in 
all cases; physicians, dentists, and veterina- 
rians must keep records on their part, no 
less than druggists on theirs, and duplicate 
reports of all orders and sales must be given 
to Government officials. ‘There are further 
details of the law which it is not our pur- 
pose to present in these remarks, in which 
we are dealing rather with the main objects 
and probable results of such Governmental 
action. The violation of the law entails 
heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment. 


The records necessitated by the 
Harrison law become at once 
available for the enforcement of 
State !aws. Commissioner Woods, head of 
the New York Police Department, main- 
tains a so-called ‘Dope Squad,” which has 
been vigorously engaged in detecting and 
stopping the shameful business of supplying 
the pitiable victims of drug habits with the 
“medicines” that they crave. ‘The misery of 
scores of thousands of such victims, suddenly 
deprived of narcotics, has been much noted 
in the newspapers during recent weeks. 
There have been many cases of suicide, many 
more of insanity, and still more of sudden 
physical and nervous collapse. Fortunately 
the social and political powers that have 
ordained these drastic efforts to end a great 
evil have also been endeavoring to help many 
of these sufferers back to normal health and 
self-respect. Considerable numbers have 
been taken into the hospitals of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and various other cities, where a standard 
form of treatment is given which in ten 
days or two weeks relieves the patients and 
brings hope of permanent cure. ‘The hos- 
pitals have had nothing like the needed ca- 
pacity, and thousands of sufferers have been 
obliged to wait. 


Local 
Conditions 
Last Month 


Let us remind those in authority 

Help the ; ° ‘f 

Sufferers, in various States, and hundreds 
1 oe 

Promptly! of cities and towns, that they 


ought to make every effort to meet the emer- 
gency, and to provide special accommoda- 
tions and medical aid, in order to help the 
largest possible number of so-called ‘“ad- 
dicts” in the shortest possible space of time. 
The chief difficulty in the past has been 
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that “drug fiends” who seemed cured for the 
time being have relapsed into the habit 
through the ease with which they could ob- 
tain supplies of morphine, heroin, or the like. 
It is a cheering reflection that those who 
are now being aided by hospital treatments 
will henceforth have the protection afford- 
ed by the new federal law. 


The full significance of this ad- 
mirable step towards a_ higher 
social efficiency, as taken by the 
national government, can hardly be appreci- 
ated unless the reader also has in mind a 
corresponding movement on the international 
scale. We refer to the opium treaties, in the 
negotiation of which our government has had 
the honorable position of leader. Thirty- 
four nations have joined in this great prohi- 
bition enterprise. The whole story was told 
in this Review last month, in an article by 
Dr. Hamilton Wright, entitled “The End 
of the Opium Question.” Those who over- 
looked that article should go back and read 
it now. It tells of an achievement that is 
great and noble in itself, and that has the 
further value of pointing the way to the use 
of efficient means for attaining other objects 
of world-wide social value. It was at the in- 
stance of the United States that, in 1907, 
proposals were made to all the governments 
principally interested, to forra an interna- 
tional commission on the opium question, 


The World’s 
Ban Upon 
Opium 


This commission met at Shanghai 
Leading 
ina 


in 1909. Great Britain, Ger- 

Noble Cause any, France, Austria, Italy, 
Portugal, Holland, Russia, China, Japan, 
Siam, and Persia all accepted the invitation 
of the United States and sent accredited dele- 
gates. Two of our three delegates were 
Dr. Hamilton Wright, eminent as an expert 
in tropical diseases and habit-forming drugs, 
and Bishop Brent of the Philippines. This 
conference at Shanghai was a hopeful suc- 
cess, and led to the International Opium 
Conference at The Hague, in the winter of 
1911-12, to which Dr. Wright and Bishop 
Brent were again sent as two of our three 
delegates. The result of The Hague meet- 
ing was a treaty providing for the abolition 
of the opium traffic in so far as it related to 
the use of opium for smoking as a deleterious 
habit. The conference met again in 1913. 
with the added support of all South Ameri- 
can countries. It remained for this treat 
to be followed by certain protocols which 
were to give its’ provisions practical effect. 
All the preliminary history of the subject 
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was excellently presented to our readers in 
an article entitled “The Background of the 
Opium Conference at The Hague,” which 
appeared in the Review oF Reviews for 
February, 1912, from the pen of Mr. Elbert 
F. Baldwin, who was present at the confer- 
ence. ‘The final steps and the general results 
are summed up for us by Dr. Wright—him- 
self so indefatigable a leader in the move- 
ment—in our article of last month. It was 
on Lincoln’s Birthday of the present year 
that the protocol was signed at The Hague 
by the Dutch Foreign Minister, the Chinese 
Minister to Holland on behalf of his govern- 
ment, and Dr. Henry van Dyke, as American 
Minister at The Hague on behalf of our 
government. Lord Morley, as Secretary for 
India in the British cabinet, had seven or 
eight years ago entered upon a policy, by 
agreement with China, that was intended to 
bring the opium traffic between the two coun- 
tries to an end next year by reducing the 
volume 10 per cent. annually. 


picaiiniines It has required inteiligent devo- 
tothe tion to the higher aims of human 
Nations society to induce India, China, 
the Dutch East Indies, Siam, and various 
other countries and colonies, to enter into 
mutual agreement to give up a traffic which 
provided them, in some cases, with the great- 
er part of their public revenue and therefore 
compelled them to impose other forms of 
taxation. It is well to note all the interna- 
tional forces that are working for good, be- 
cause it is precisely such forces as these that 
we must invoke, in every possible way, in 
order to build up world tribunals, and estab- 
lish the methods that are to bring peaceable 
agreements and solutions, and thus diminish 
the danger of war. As for the particular 
evil of opium, its elimination is now clearly 
in sight; and this means inestimable benefit 
to countless millions of men in Asia, particu- 
larly in China, while it also means much to a 
host of people living under the American 
flag. The aggregate loss of a hundred mil- 
lion dollars annual revenue will be far more 
than made up, to the governments that are 
chiefly concerned, by the increased efficiency 
of the millions of men redeemed or saved 
from a degrading vice. 


" Those Americans who are in the 

ow One Task : ; 

Helps habit of deprecating our assump- 
nother tion of responsibility for the 

Philippines ought to be reminded that this 

splendid consensus of the whole Eastern 

world in putting an end to the opium traffic 




















BISHOP CHARLES HENRY BRENT 


(Bishop Brent has, for the past fourteen years, been 
head of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Philip- 
ge Islands. As a representative of the United States, 
ne was chosen president of the International Opium 
Commission in_1908, and also president of the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference at The Hague in 1911) 


grew directly out of our experiences in those 
islands. As Dr. Wright explains, it was in 
1906 that the spread of the opium habit in 
the Philippines began to attract the serious 
attention of our authorities. They took firm 
steps for its local suppression, leading the 
world in this regard. It was in consequence 
of this Philippine situation that our Govern- 
ment took the next step, and invited the 
world to the series of conferences which end- 
ed in the agreement of thirty-four nations to 
stop the opium traffic in 1915. Dr. Hamil- 
ton Wright had acquired experience and 
repute in dealing with medical conditions in 
the Orient, and Bishop Brent had become a 
great moral leader in the Philippines. Thus 
our Far Eastern experience had provided us 
with men supremely fitted to represent us 
and to influence the delegates of other na- 
tions. Furthermore, our Philippine experi- 
ence has trained a good many other experts 
in sanitary science and public administration, 
and has brought about results that are 
destined to transform conditions in various 
parts of the world. We have formed new 
ideas of what it is possible to accomplish for 
the welfare of backward societies. 
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DR. HAMILTON WRIGHT 


(Dr. Wright is a famous pathologist who, after re- 
search work in American and foreign universities, spent 
a dozen years in studying tropical diseases in Asia, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. Since 1908 he has given 
most of his attention to directing the efforts of the 
United States Government to solve the opium problem) 


Perhaps it may be within bounds 
to say that the world’s experi- 
ence furnishes no other example 
so striking, in the field of health administra- 
tion, as that which we have presented in the 
Philippine Islands. We ourselves have done 
nothing else quite equal to it, whether at 
home or abroad. Our public health au- 
thorities, with the aid of our laboratory 
workers in bacteriology, have made great 
discoveries regarding the cause and cure of 
infectious and parasitical diseases. But 
more than this, they have shown heroic quali- 
ties of courage and self-sacrifice in the ap- 
plication of their discoveries to afflicted pop- 
ulations. ‘Thus they have transformed the 
Philippine Islands, and have shown how to 
make the tropics as healthful as the tem- 
perate zones. They have made possible the 
construction of the Panama Canal, and have 
created the conditions for assured progress 
and development throughout Central Amer- 
ica and the northern borders of the South 
American continent. What they have done 
for Porto Rico was shown in our December 


Value of 
Philippine 
Experience 


number, in an authoritative article by Mr. 
Alton G. Grinnell, entitled “The Physical 
Emancipation of Porto Rico.” He described 
the nature of the hookworm disease which 
had rendered the workers of the island 
anemic and inefficient; and he set forth the 
facts in the great campaign led by Major 
Ashford, of our United States Medical 
Corps, which is making a new people of the 
Porto Ricans and which, along with other 
sanitary reforms, will constitute such a mis- 
sion of beneficence as has seldom in the 
world’s history come from without to any 
suffering people. 


Sociat 0 Englishman who knew the 
Efficiency and facts remarked to an American, 
Cuban Reform o+ long ago, that the history of 
the world failed to record any other example 
of altruism on the part of one people 
towards’ another, so splendid in its effects 
and so consistent in its freedom from sinister 
acts; as the reconstruction of Cuba by the 
United States. Havana was one of the pest- 
holes of the world. Yellow fever and many 
other dread diseases were always there, most 
of them endemic and some of them fre- 
quently and flagrantly epidemic. And the 
other towns and villages of Cuba were lit- 
tle, if any, better. To-day Havana is one of 
the healthiest cities in the entire world, and 
Cuba as a whole is counted in the very fore- 
most of communities and nations in the mat- 
ter of a low death rate. In helping Cuba 
we have helped ourselves, inasmuch as New 
Orleans and our other Southern cities are 
now safe from yellow fever, Asiatic cholera, 
and other infections. Keeping all its quaint- 




















THE AMERICAN SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 
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HAVANA ENJOYS HEALTH AND PROSPERITY, THANKS TO AMERICAN SANITARY RECONSTRUCTION 


ness and character as an old Spanish town, 
Havana is rapidly growing as a beautiful 
and well-kept modern city. The Govern- 
ment of the United States made a covenant 
with the Government and people of Cuba, as 
regards several matters, three of which were 
as follows: (1) The Cubans must maintain 
the good sanitary conditions created by the 
medical experts of the United States Army; 
(2) the Cubans must govern themselves as a 
republic by orderly processes, and must not 
indulge in chaotic and destructive civil vio- 
lence; (3) the Cubans must show financial 
eficiency and good faith in dealing with for- 
eign bondholders and creditors, so as to give 
no outside nation excuse for intervention. 
All of these conditions are of the utmost ad- 
vantage to the people of Cuba who care for 
their own welfare and that. of their mar- 
velous island. There are phases of our 
American public life that cause us anxiety 
and lead us to feel that we come far short 
in the business of governing ourselves. We 
note many instances of inefficiency, extrava- 
gance, political corruption, the use of public 
power for private ends. It helps, however, 
to clarify our views and to revive our cour- 
age, when we consider certain positive 
achievements, such as this recent carrying 
through of the great opium agreement, the 
sanitary and educational progress of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines under our auspices, 





and the firm foundations we have laid for 
the welfare and prosperity of Cuba. 


An article in the present num- 
ber of the REVIEW is apropos of 
the announcement, on April 10, 
of the route decided upon for the Govern- 
ment’s railroad that is to penetrate the heart 
of Alaska and open up that great region for 
development in a safe and wise manner. We 
have here an instance of courageous states- 
manship, working out a constructive policy, 
after long waiting and under many difficul- 
ties. If the country had not gained confi- 
dence by what we had done in Panama, the 
Philippines, and elsewhere, we should not 
have decided to spend $35,000,000 upon a 
Government railroad in the wilds of Alaska. 
Yet we have so decided, the route has been 
chosen, and the work will now go forward. 
The plan has been entered upon under the 
leadership of Secretary Lane, without harsh 
criticism from any influential quarter. It is 
a radical policy, yet it is supported by con- 
servative statesmen and is not opposed by our 
leading men in the fields of transportation 
and general business. The railroad-building 
policy is associated with accepted methods for 
leasing mineral lands, dealing with the great 
Alaskan forests, opening up the agricul- 
tural valleys, and bringing to Alaska a new 
population and a diffused prosperity. The 
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ALASKA,—THE PROSPERITY SPECIAL 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 


great doctrines and policies relating to the 
conservation of our natural resources were 
boldly set forth by President Roosevelt and 
were supported by many men in office and 
in private life. Here was the gospel of eff- 
ciency as applied to the material resources of 
the American people for generations to come. 


, In many ways the views then set 
forth by public men at Washing- 
ton, and by scientific experts like 
President Van Hise of Wisconsin, are now 
taking form in wise and far-reaching meas- 
ures. The Alaska bills of the present Admin- 
istration embody these conservation principles 
and give us assurance that some of the worst 
mistakes of our land policy as applied to 
forests, coal, and other resources will not be 
repeated in our great northwestern province. 
In like manner, Secretary Lane, supported by 
President Wilson, has worked out measures 
for the leasing of water-power rights, oil and 
coal lands, and other kinds of natural wealth 
in the public domain of the semi-arid and 
mountain regions of our great West. These 
are reasonably certain to become laws in the 
immediate future. And all these achieve- 
ments will also bear testimony to the power 
of our Government to do things upon a plane 
of high motive and intelligence. Such enact- 
ments for the public welfare will go far, in 
the long run, to atone for governmental mis- 
takes and extravagances in other directions. 


Conservation’ 
/deas Made 
Practical 


In terrible contrast with the ex- 
amples of effective reconstruction 
that we have thus recounted lies 
our ruined and chaotic neighbor, Mexico. 
When we intervened in Cuba, in 1898, the 
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war between Spain and the Cuban patriots 
had been going on for three years, with wide- 
spread devastation and misery growing ever 
more intense. Neither side could prevail over 
the other, and some form of intervention was 
imperative. ‘There were those who would 
have had the United States proceed much 
earlier to act as policeman and quell the riot. 
But the fullness of time had not come until 


! after the Proctor report on the reconcentra- 


tion camps and the suffering of women and 
children. ®What we actually did in Cuba 
was for the best interests of the Spaniards, 
though it is deeply to be regretted that our 
intervention had to take the form and bear 
the name of war. It is a thousand pities that 
the training and experience we have gained 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Panama could not be utilized to aid in the 
reconstruction of Mexico. Affairs seem of 
late to have been going from bad to worse. 
Not only do conditions in Mexico violate 
the rights of all foreigners living there or 
having interests, but they are bringing misery 
or ruin upon the whole Mexican population 
with the exception of the plundering leaders 
of military bands, and their armed hordes 
that live by looting and plunder. 


Existing struggles are not work- 

Why Not $ ° 
unlnuite, ing out anything of value. There 
nergcam* is no public opinion in Mexico 
that finds expression; no government any- 
where except that of military chiefs. Gen- 
eral Villa continues to dominate the north. 
General Carranza maintains himself with 



























“BLIND MAN’S BUFF” IN MEXICO 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 
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headquarters at Vera Cruz. Mexico City 
has for the time being lost its political and 
military importance, and belongs to any 
chieftain who chooses to camp in the bare 
and desolate halls of the Presidential palace. 
General Huerta left his retreat in Spain, late 
in March, and landed in New York on April 
12. He was prepared to talk freely to the 
newspapers. To many people it seemed 
strange that Huerta should have been ad- 
mitted to this country. But a moment’s re- 
flection will show that there is no ground 
upon which he could have been excluded. 
His retirement from the dictatorship at Mex- 
ico City, in July, and his withdrawal from 
Mexico, happened while our troops were in 
possession of Vera Cruz. He is now, so far 
as we are concerned, merely a private person 
with the rights of any traveler. There are 
many Mexicans,of many groups and factions, 
who are now enjoying personal safety in the 
United States. If they were actuated by a 
true regard for the welfare of their country 
they would all get together and try to bring 
about a beneficent mediation in Mexican af- 
fairs by the Government of the United States. 
They would favor a plan starting with ces- 
sation of hostilities, universal amnesty, and 
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GENERAL HUERTA ON HIS ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK 


















































WAR, AS THE GREAT REFORMER 
From the Evening News (Newark) 


a provisional government to be recognized 
and supported by the United States. Next 
should come a reorganization of various pub- 
lic services with the aid of American experts. 
As a permanent basis, Mexicans should wel- 
come some arrangement with the United 
States for the assurance of civil peace and 
order, and of sound finance, somewhat upon 
the Cuban plan. As things are, there is no 
intelligible or hopeful trend in current 
Mexican affairs. A Mexican who is perhaps 
the ablest and best informed of those now 
in New York expresses the view that things 
will in due time become better, because they 
could not be worse than they are. 


The application of national 
means to relieve society from the 
harm done by insidious drug 
habits undoubtedly has the full approval of 
public opinion. And the united movement 
of the nations to stop the opium traffic,— 
which must result at once in turning the 
poppy-fields of India, Siam, China, Java, 
and other regions to the growth of cotton 
and other useful articles,—is also certain to 
hold the support of all governments and of 
world-wide opinion, even through a period of 
world-wide war. But a larger issue now 
confronts the nations in their struggle for 
competitive efficiency, as well as in their 
new sense of permanent social progress, and 
that is the question of the use of alcohol. 
Never before has the drink habit met with 
such determined opposition in high quarters 
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as it confronts in the present year. For some 
time past we have kept our readers informed 
of the rising tide of anti-saloon legislation 
that has been sweeping across this country, 
as expressed in local and State action. But 
the great event that has turned the scale in 
the new movement against alcohol has been 
the action of Russia. 


The form of spirits heretofore 

The New Eman-. A 

cipation of in widespread use throughout 
Russian 8erf8 Russia is known as “vodka.” 
The sale of spirits has been a government 
monopoly and the largest source of 
Russia’s revenue. Russia has 
been deriving more than 
$450,000,000 a year of 
public income from 
the sale of spirits, 
chiefly vodka, Dur- 
ing the period of 
army mobiliza- 
tion last year the 
Russian Gov- 
ernment ordered 
a temporary clos- 
ing of the vodka 
shops. At first 
this was merely 
a momentary expe- \ ges 
dient, intended to se- | 
cure sobriety and good “\ 
order as men were leav- 
ing their homes to join 
the colors. But the ef- 
fect of stopping the sale 
of drink was so trans- 
forming in its good re- 
sults that there arose an 
unexpected national sentiment in favor of 
making the temporary order a permanent one. 
Russian statesmen are commenting freely 
upon the economic and social benefits. Mr. 
Bark, the Finance Minister, was quoted last 
month as declaring that the Russian people, in 
their social and economic conditions, are thus 
far gainers rather than losers by the war. 
Abstinence from drink brings a new emanci- 
pation that recalls the events of an earlier 
reign. The people are now depositing more 
money in the savings banks each month than 
previously in an entire year. The govern- 
ment has set to work to find a great variety 
of sources of income, including a stiff tem- 
porary advance of tariff duties, to make up 
for the loss of the money derived heretofore 
from profits on the sale of drink. The world 
had not expected Russia to lead in such re- 
forms, and a deep impression has beeit made. 
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THE GREAT TEMPERANCE WORKER 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


Weare publishing in this number 
of the REvIEw an article entitled 
“The New Russia,” by Mr. 
Charles Johnston, whose personal relations, 
as well as long-continued studies, have made 
him unusually familiar with Russia from the 
inside. Our readers will remember his ar- 
ticle several months ago upon the Russian 
military leaders. Mr. Johnston dwells with 
especial emphasis upon the new land policy, 
which, in his opinion, will have a profound 
effect upon the prosperity and development 
of the peasantry. Individual proprietorship 
is taking the place of the ancient 
village communisms; and 
while this will bring about 
much better farming, it 
will not destroy the 
valuable capacity of 
the Russians for 
cooperative ac- 
tion. The steady 
growth of the 

people in wealth 
and_ knowledge 
must in due time 
give greater 
strength to the 
new governmental 
forms, and by de- 
grees change Russia 
from autocratic to 
democratic methods. 
Meanwhile, an_ auto- 
cratic government can 
enforce such a_ reform 
as that of the closing of 
the vodka shops. Great 
social evils are not com- 
pletely healed by the magic of a decree; 
and the Russians must have before them 
a long period of struggle before sobriety 
and its attendant virtues are completely 
realized. But it would be idle to deny 
the greatness of the step that has actually 
been taken. Russia is expecting an early 
opportunity to market her accumulated sur- 
plus of wheat. At the recent conference 
of the Russian, French, and British finance 
ministers, it was agreed to give the Russian 
Government credit for $250,000,000, half 
in Paris and half in London, as against a 
promised purchase of Russian wheat when 
the Dardanelles route or some other outlet 
could be opened. There has been more de- 
lay than was then expected in opening the 
water passage from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, but most observers believe 
that within a few weeks the Allies will have 
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THE FINANCE MINISTERS OF THE ALLIES, IN CONFERENCE AT PARIS 


(Mr. Bark, the. Russian Minister, is at the left; 


M. Ribot, of France, is in the center; and Chancellor 


Lloyd-George, of Great Britain, sits at the right.) 


silenced the Turkish forts and occupied Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile, the summer sun is 
opening the northern port of Archangel. 


Temperance 1" France there is on foot a tem- 
in perance movement led by the 
— strongest newspapers, with the 
approval and adherence of many public men. 
Early in the war one of the worst of alco- 
holic beverages, absinthe, was suppressed by 
the French Government, but other kinds of 
strong drink are easily obtained and their 
use is prevalent. “The French movement 
aims chiefly at bringing the sale and use of 
liquors under regulation by a more effective 
kind of licensing, a prohibition of the strong- 
er kinds of liquor that are being substituted 
for absinthe, and a sharp limiting of the 
hours during which drinks are sold. There 
is nO movement in France against the mak- 
ing, vending, and ordinary use of domestic 
wines, in which the percentage of alcohol is 
not great. But there is likely to be a strong 
effort made to diminish the use of distilled 
liquors, and to regulate much more strictly 
the whole drink traffic, including the wine 
shops. Never before has France shown such 
Seriousness of moral purpose; and it is be- 
lieved that permanent social changes for the 
better are taking root. 


‘ , The agitation in England, how- 
ngland’s Up- ea 
rising against ever, 1S Just now the foremost 
Alcohol topic in the worldwide move- 
ment against alcohol. It is hard for Ameri- 
cans who have not witnessed the thing them- 
selves to realize the extent to which the 
working classes in the British Islands are ad- 
dicted to drink, and the immense political 
and social power that the liquor traffic has 
long exercised in the United Kingdom. This 
trafic, together with the landed aristocracy 
and the established church, has been one of 
the three chief supports of Conservatism. 
But England is gradually taking the war se- 
riously; and the foremost military and civil 
authorities find intemperance a_ handicap. 
They have even declared that the drink 
question was important enough to amount 
quite possibly to the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the great struggle. The 
use of drink can, of course, be controlled 
in the army training camps, though stern 
measures have had to be used to protect the 
enlisted men against the drunkenness of the 
civilian environment. Of late, the drink 
question has been discussed from the stand- 
point of the efficiency of industrial workers. 
England is building great numbers of ships, 
and making all kinds of munitions and army 
and navy supplies. British workmen in 
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THE CHANCELLOR'S WARNING 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Indiana) 


shipyards, dock laborers, factory employees 
making guns and a hundred other things, are 
more concerned about short hours of labor, 
union rules, their endless potations, and 
their sports, than about the nation’s welfare 
in this time of crisis. 


British National inefficiency, it is now 

Efficiency declared, must be met with dras- 

at Stake tic measures. And so there has 
been a demand for temperance under strict 
laws, or else the militaristic assumption of 
control over shipyards and industries,—and 
temperance at the point of the bayonet. The 
King has set the example of prohibiting the 
use of alcoholic drinks in his residences dur- 
ing the war, and many leading men have 
taken the same course. Voluntary abstinence 
for the period of the war has become popu- 
lar, and has been agreed to by thousands of 
citizens; but this movement does not touch 
more than the outer fringes of the evil. It 
was expected that under the leadership of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the government would present a 
drastic anti-liquor program to Parliament 
when it assembled on April 14. The oppo- 
sition was too great, however, and the sub- 
ject was left for more cautious treatment, 
in the House of Commons, later in the 
month. It was probable that some restric- 
tions would be adopted. Russia’s suppression 
of vodka does not extend to light wine and 
beer, though the sale of wine and beer is 
severely taxed and limited to brief hours. 


~ | The temperance movement in France is pro- 


ceeding along similar lines. It seems likely 
that in England a marked discrimination 
will be made between the sale of “spirits,” 
so called, and the ales and beers that have a 
comparatively small percentage of alcohol. 


— American readers will be helped 
Politics in the > 
English Drink to understand the English news 

Question on this subject if they keep in 
mind certain political facts. ‘The famous 
Parliament Acts of 1911, which limited the 
power of the House of Lords, provided, 
among other changes, for a reduction of the 
possible lifetime of any Parliament from 
seven years to five years. “The present Par- 
liament exists by reason of a general elec- 
tion held in 1910. An election must, there- 
fore, occur this year. It has been generally 
supposed that the Asquith ministry would be 
sustained, and the Liberal-Radical-Irish 
combination would win the election and con- 
tinue to carry on the war as at present. But 
if the temperance question in certain forms 
were pending, it would become a serious 
issue in the elections, with possible results 
hard to predict. It was freely asserted, a 
few weeks ago, that the present ministry 
was working out a plan to create a govern- 
ment monopoly of the whole business of mak- 
ing and distributing beer, buying up the 
breweries and also the licensed public 
houses. But there is no probability of any 
radical projects of this kind in the midst of 
war and in the face of a general election. 
The present governing group are doubtless 
experiencing a good deal of regret that an 
election is at hand, and are wishing that the 




















JOHN BULL, *TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY 
From the Evening Sun (Baltimore) 
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seven-year period had not been re- 
duced to five. It is to be noted 
that the British Government has 
greatly extended its functions since 
the war broke out. If it has not 
gone as far as Germany in regulat- 
ing food supplies and other matters 
of common concern, it has not hesi- 
tated to take any particular step 
that seemed needful. The war will 
end with England far more highly 
socialized than ever before. 


Undoubtedly these for- 
eign situations are lend- 
ing strength to the 
rapidly growing movement for pro- 
hibition in the United States. We 
have summed up from month to 
month the advance of this move- 
ment. In our notes last month we 
mentioned the extension of full 
prohibition, within half a year, to 
nine more States, making a total of 
eighteen. One of these, Utah, must 
drop from the list by reason of the 
fact that the measure as it passed both 
houses of the legislature’ was vetoed by 
Governor Spry. The lower house of the ter- 
ritorial legislature of Alaska has now almost 
unanimously voted in favor of prohibition. 
Most noteworthy, however, was the debate 
in the last Congress, and the vote by which 
considerably more than a majority of the 
members of the House supported a prohibi- 
tion amendment to the national Constitu- 
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WILL HE MAKE IT? 
The international water-wagon is getting a bit crowded, 
but there’s always room for one more. 
From the Post (Butte, Montana) 
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BRYAN WELCOMING A NEW MEMBER 
From the World (New York) 


tion. The movement failed to obtain the 
requisite two-thirds. But its advocates are 
jubilant with the sense of great progress at- 
tained, and believe that the actual adoption 
of nation-wide prohibition is not far distant. 


In case President Wilson should 
decline to be a candidate for a 
second term, as political wiseacres 
last month were predicting, it is widely as- 
serted that Mr. Bryan would be the Demo- 
cratic nominee, on a platform declaring for 
national prohibition. Shrewd political ob- 
servers have gone so far as to prophesy that 
both great parties will endorse prohibition 
in their platforms next year. Meanwhile, 
the national income, as well as those of many 
States and localities, shows the effect. In 
numerous States which have not adopted full 
prohibition, the liquor traffic is undergoing 
increased restriction through local option or 
the enforcement of rules and regulations. At- 
tention has often been called to the fact that 
in many places the use of narcotics and drugs 
has increased with the suppression of liquor- 
selling. It has become desirable that these 
conditions should be met by positive programs 
for the improvement of public health and so- 
cial conditions. ‘The sudden and complete 
enforcement of a nation-wide ban upon alco- 
holic drinks would not produce the millen- 
nium. It would, however, go far to strength- 
en the forces that make for good and to 
lessen those that make for physical, moral, 
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THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN THE SUBURBS OF PARIS, WHICH IS REGARDED AS A MODEL IN THE SURGICAL 
CARE AND TREATMENT OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


and economic evil. We publish in this issue 
a notable summary of the prohibitory move- 
ment as it is sweeping across the Dominion 
of Canada. ‘The situation in the Northwest 
is especially striking. 


Since we are speaking of matters 
in the current news from the 
standpoint of organized social 
efficiency, it may be well to look at a phase 
of militarism that we who preach the doc- 
trines of peace have not perhaps presented 
with enough distinctness. We have dwelt 
habitually upon the terrible loss of life in- 
volved in the present war. We must also 
admit that there has been an unprecedented 
care for the health and strength of soldiers, 
so that the losses are incurred only in actual 
fighting. In previous wars, the loss of life 
due to typhoid fever, dysentery, and the 
various ailments of exposure and unsanitary 
conditions, has been far greater than that oc- 
casioned by bullets, bayonets, and swords. 
Furthermore, in most former wars the deaths 
among wounded men have resulted, in nine 
cases out of ten, from lack of antiseptic treat- 
ment and other kinds of neglect. The re- 
markable article that we are printing this 
month, from the pen of ex-Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, shows among other things 


Health 
in the 
Armies 


how thoroughly the Germans are caring for 
their wounded men, and what a large part 
the surgeons and sanitarians are playing in 
the present war. Most of the wounded re- 
cover promptly, and by far the greater part 
of them are soon ready to go back to their 
regiments. The Germans have brought their 
millions of soldiers through the hard ordeal 
of a winter in the trenches, with average 
improvement rather than deterioration in 
physical fitness. ‘The same thing seems to 
be true of the French and English soldiers. 
The men have scientific care, and they are 
sacrificed only to the grim god of war. They 
are not wasted by pestilence, nor abandoned 
when injured. If men can be thus trained 
to endure hardship, and cared for in their 
mishaps, when war gives emergency value to 
the life of the able-bodied men of military 
training, it follows that when the war is over 
human conservation upon principles of or- 
ganized social efficiency must be applied to 
all industrial workers, and must begin with 
the children in schools. Since war is so 
shocking in its calamities, we must at least 
gain from it every incidental benefit that can 
come. One lesson is that of generally im- 
proved efficiency by reason of the uniform 
and enforced use of the discoveries and meth- 
ods of preventive medicine. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM 


(The Princess Marie-Jose is in her ninth year. 


It is in her name that the young folks of America are sending 


a food ship to the children of Belgium. Prince ae (at the right), heir to the Belgian throne, was last month 


reported to have enlisted as a common soldier. 
(at the left) is.in his twelfth year) 


Not only do the armies in train- 
ing camps, and in a thousand 
miles of intrenchments, exhibit 
many notable phases of organized social eff- 
ciency in the care and maintenance of large 
masses of human beings, but other instances 
are furnished by conditions existing in re- 
gions devastated by warfare. ‘Take the case 
of Belgium, for example. The war had 
swept across that country like a conjunction 
of the catastrophes that might have been 


Belgium,—Re- 
viving with 
Springtime 


e is only thirteen years old, but is quite tall. 


Prince Charles 


produced by earthquakes, conflagrations, 
floods, tornadoes. There seemed no recovery 
possible short of a century. Starvation and 
epidemic diseases seemed certain to follow in 
the wake of the war. Yet already there are 
evidences of rehabilitation. Relief has come 
in forms not haphazard, but orderly and effi- 
cient. There has been system in the supply, 
and method in the handling and distribution, 
of food from the United States and else- 
where. Quite apart from the accusations of 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS DOING SPRING PLOWING FOR BELGIAN FARMERS 


























DR. RICHARD PEARSON STRONG 


(Who is head of the sanitary commission sent to 
Serbia by the American Red Cross and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Dr. Strong is a noted biologist. He re- 
ceived his degree from the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, and was for two years resident house physician 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. He entered the United 
States Army as an assistant surgeon, and was sent to 
the Philippines in 1899 to investigate tropical diseases 
there, becoming director of the Government’s biological 
laboratory at Manila. He resigned, two years ago, to 
become professor of tropical medicine at Harvard) 


vandalism and atrocity that were made 
against the Germans when they invaded Bel- 
gium, it is now admitted that they are en- 
deavoring to manage the little country in a 
systematic way and to restore its industrial 
and agricultural life. They are helping the 
farmers plow the land, are encouraging the 
restoration of homes and the carrying on of 
industry and trade, and are promoting the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions. 


Gifts for Belgium have come in 
great number and large aggre- 
gate quantity from all parts of 
the United States; but it has been fortunate 
that the American Red Cross was able, in 
codperation with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, to supply the means of transport and to 
make sure that everything given would reach 
those for whom it was intended, in full quan- 
tity and value. Not content with their mis- 
sion to Belgium, these great agencies have 
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recently turned their attention to the terrible 
distress of Serbia, determined to meet the de- 
mands of that distant country to a degree 
that had not been thought possible. Besides 
contributions for food and for the supplying 
of seed grain to farmers, there has been re- 
sponse to the urgent call for medical and sur- 
gical supplies. “That dreaded disease known 
as typhus fever,—very prevalent a few gen- 
erations ago but recently almost extinct in 
Western Europe and America,—was becom- 
ing prevalent in malignant form among the 
suffering people whose attitude had fur- 
nished pretext for the beginning of the 
great war. 


The Red Cross and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation rose to this 
great emergency and determined 
to organize and direct a campaign in Serbia 
against an enemy far more dangerous than 
the Austrian troops. Typhus flourishes un- 
der conditions of overcrowding and unclean- 
liness. American investigators in Mexico 
City, six years ago, discovered the manner 
in which typhus is carried by vermin. Amer- 
ican Red Cross physicians and nurses went 
to Serbia several months ago, but they have 
been overtaken by illness in a number of 
cases, with several deaths. ‘The larger sani- 
tary mission to Serbia has now sent a group 
of distinguished bacteriologists and physi- 
cians, and Dr. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, who has 
been helping to organize the campaign, was 
last month considering the question of going 
himself, and taking personal charge. ‘There 
is danger not merely of the spread of typhus, 
but also of an outbreak of Asiatic cholera, 
and perchance of some other forms of infec- 
tion, that might sweep across Europe before 
they could be checked. This beneficent mis- 
sion to Serbia will be watched with the deep- 
est sympathy and interest by all intelligent 
Americans. Conditions in Montenegro are 
also serious and distressing, and Albania has 
for weeks been reported as in a desperate 
plight by reason of famine and disease. 


A Sanitary 
Mission,— 
Typhus 


It is not strange, then, with all 
the present and threatened mis- 
ery entailed by the war, that mil- 
lions of pecple are looking anxiously for 
signs of peace. Whatever the leaders may 
think or feel, they keep a brave front, and 
talk of nothing but fighting on for the bless- 
ings of ultimate victory. Senator Beveridge, 
who has had a.remarkable experience in 
Germany, France, and England, and who 
writes for us this month upon some condi- 
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tions in Germany, finds no weakening of 
confidence and resolution on either side. He 
has found unity of feeling in Germany, and 
a determination to fight a long time before 
accepting humiliating terms of peace. Mr. 
Simonds, in his admirable military review 
of the war in its recent phases (see page 
547), finds Germany now on the defensive, 
with the power of the Allies apparently in- 
creasing all the time through sheer superior- 
ity of resources. Events would doubtless 
move much more swiftly if Italy should enter 
the war. But although that country is now 
in full fighting trim she has been holding 
back as if’waiting to have her mind made up 
for her by some outside event. Her partici- 
pation would be likely to turn the scale 
against Turkey and Austria, and leave Ger- 
many without the hope of further aid from 
her allies. With Austria-Hungary forced to 
make a separate peace, and Turkey sub- 
dued (on the supposition that Italy should 
join the Allies and throw a million men 
against Austria), the end of the war would 
begin to seem probable. The Germans would 
have to abandon Belgium and northern 
France, in order to protect Breslau and Ber- 
lin from the Russian advance, and to defend 
themselves along the Rhine against the of- 
fensive of the French and English. Conjec- 
tures are of no value, yet the coming of 
spring has brought with it a good deal of op- 
timism, and a renewed hope in many minds 
that. peace may not be far away. 


‘ Reports from Turkey have been 
eace May ° 

Not Come contradictory. Enver Pasha,— 
through War Turkish War Minister and su- 
preme leader at the present moment of Tur- 
key’s military movements and international 
policies,—expresses the utmost optimism. 
He finds the people of Turkey awakened in 
the national sense as never before. He has 
visions of a modernized Turkey and a new 
order of things. He declares that he has 
almost 2,000,000 men in good fighting trim 
and with a new esprit de corps. Other re- 
ports are to the effect that the Turkish 
Army is badly fed, ill-equipped, and discon- 
tented. American interests in Turkey seem 
to be protected by the friendliness both of 
the authorities and the population. The 
Turks claim that they have half a million 
men at hand to defend Constantinople 
against the land movement of the Allies. 
The position of Hungary is also in dispute, 
as the tremendous advance of the Russians 
has made the Carpathian Mountains the chief 


storm-center of the whole war. Hungarian 
May—2 
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newspapers have seemed to indicate a desire 
for immediate peace, and the. government at 
Budapest is no longer attempting to suppress 
peace expressions through the censorship. 
The Italian plan seems to be to mobilize so 
strongly against the borders of Austria as-to 
compel the Austrians to ask their intentions 
in a way that will amount to an ultimatum. 
This would furnish the awaited pretext, and 
Italy would spring into action as if the prov- 
ocation had been. given by the other side. 
While this does not seém admirable, it might 
have the fortunate effect of forcing negotia- 
tions for peace. The arguments of. the 
closet philosophers in favor of having this 
horrible war go on until one great nation 
or another is completely crushed, seem very 
convincing as forms of words. But durable 
peace is much more likely to come if it be 
not deferred, and if its terms be not humilia- 
ting or impossible. This war has grown out 
of a past history for which all the European 
great powers: and world empires are almost 
equally responsible. It is entirely permis- 
sible to pray for an early peace. ‘The states- 
men of Europe, in their private intimations, 
see no prospect of a short war if the end is 
to come through the complete overthrow of 
one side by the other. Early peace can only 
come through seeking it, and determining to 
have it. When the plain people in the coun- 
tries at war begin to demand peace from 
their rulers and captains, the neutral nations 
should do what they can to help the move- 


ment.’ We should stand for early peace. 
ina Many Americans, acting through 
against societies and movements that 
ars 


have no selfish end to gain, are 
thinking earnestly about future safeguards 
against war. ‘The best judgment of the 
country favors the strengthening of inter- 
national tribunals, backed by a league of 
peace, the signatory powers agreeing to put 
their united armies and navies into action 
against an unruly member of the league who 
should go to war without first. trying con- 
ciliation or arbitration. ‘There is to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, from May 12 to the 
14th, an important conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
to further the project of an efficient inter- 
national court of justice. The announce- 
ment of the congress shows that the idea 
itself has been sufficiently studied and en- 
dorsed, and that the time has come, not to 
talk further of its feasibility, but of ways 
and means to establish it and set it at work. 
This Cleveland movement has no direct rela- 
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tion to the efforts for terminating the pres- 
ent war. A group of American women, 
meantime, went to The Hague last month to 
participate in a world conference of women 
who have the present situation in mind and 
are demanding that the war be brought to 
a speedy end as an intolerable wrong in itself. 


No month passes by without the 
appearance in the newspapers of 
disquieting things regarding the 
relations of the United States with one coun- 
try or with several. President Wilson made 
some useful remarks on April 19 to a body 
of women in Washington on the importance 
of keeping our minds quiet and judging ac- 
cording to principle. ‘There is certainly no 
reason to accuse the present administration 
of evidencing excitement in the face of the 
world’s troubles and alarms. British and 
German orders and decrees as affecting neu- 
tral commerce seem to have lost their novelty 
as a current topic, and to have become aca- 
demic rather than practical issues. ‘There 
was a half-hour’s flurry last month over a 
remarkable German memorandum offered in 
the name of Ambassador Bernstorff. But 
since the public did not mind it in the least, 
it was promptly forgotten. This Bernstorff 
memorandum chides the United States Gov- 
ernment for permitting the sale of arms and 
munitions to the Allies, while showing no 
vigor in its assertion of the rights of Anieri- 
cans to trade with Germany in food and 
other things of a non-contraband nature. 


Our 
Neutrality 
Questioned 


We are reminded that we made 
one order after another affect- 
ing the shipment of arms to 
factions fighting in Mexico, and that we 
ought to stop the purchase of arms by the 
Allies from American manufacturers. It is 
to be regretted that the Ambassador was 
put in the position of fathering such a com- 
munication. Nobody knows better than he 
that if the situation were reversed and Ger- 
many happened to be buying war stuff here, 
our Government could not interfere without 
violating the principles of neutrality. As 
for what we did about Mexico, the border 
strife along the Rio Grande affects us so 
closely as to be almost a domestic issue. Our 
experience with Mexico does not, therefore, 
afford a precedent that could be applied to 
situations in general. Americans have a 
right to dislike as much as they please the 
supplying of foreign armies with guns, pow- 
der, and other things made in a neutral 
country like ours. But the facts do not 
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A PENINSULA PROMINENT IN LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


warrant criticism of our conduct on the part 
of one of the belligerents. In the main, how- 
ever, Germany’s diplomatic expressions have 
been courteous, and there is no prospect of 
serious disagreement. 


It was also true for a moment 
last month that the newspapers 
tried to create some excitement 
about Japan’s attitude towards us. We 
were told that the Japanese had sent a num- 
ber of warships to Turtle Bay, in Lower 
California, had landed a great many men, 
and were establishing a base there, with pre- 
sumably hostile designs. It was even inti- 
mated that the grounding of the cruiser 
Asama, early in March, might have been 
part of a deep design to get permanent foot- 
ing. A naval inquiry and report, however, 
resulted in putting a different face upon the 
affair. Seemingly, the Japanese had sent to 
Turtle Bay only such materials and men as 
were needed for the difficult task of getting 
the stranded cruiser afloat. Turtle Bay is 
several hundred miles south of San Diego. 
Lower California is of a good deal more im- 
portance to the United States than to Mex- 
ico, and its purchase would be desirable. 
This country has made it clear, however, 
that foreign naval bases must not be estab- 
lished upon the Mexican coast. Japan has 
her attention fixed upon her negotiations 
with China. Our Government has informed 
the Chinese Foreign Office that we will 
yield no rights of trade and intercourse 
guaranteed in our existing treaties. This 
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means that China must not grant to Japan, 
or any other power, exclusive rights in the 
trade and development of particular prov- 
inces, that would conflict with the rights of 
trade already accorded to the world at large. 
Many questions having to do with the pend- 
ing issues between Japan and China were 
raised in the British House of Commons last 
month, but the ministry declined to answer. 
‘ns . Our Government has taken a 
e Pan-Ameri- | ° . 
can Financial timely step in the calling of a 
Conference eee 
conference of finance ministers 
and leading bankers of the American repub- 
lics, to assemble in Washington for sessions 
that will open on May 24. Acceptances 
were promptly received by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo as the leader in this movement, from 
all the greater countries of South America, 
as well as from the smaller ones, including 
those of Central America and the West In- 
dies. ‘The diplomats at Washington, as well 
as the financial authorities from the Pan- 
American Republics, will take part in the 
conference. Many able and distinguished 
men are coming as delegates, and the gath- 
ering promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant international conferences ever held in 
the Western Hemisphere. ‘This matter was 
first broached last November, when the De- 
partment of State, with the President’s ap- 
proval, asked the South American countries 
if they would be disposed to accept an invi- 
tation to have their financiers confer with 
the Secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton in regard to improved financial relations 
between this country and theirs. ‘The war 
had created new conditions, and the invita- 
tion was very generally accepted. Congress 
responded favorably to the suggestion, and 
appropriated $50,000 for the entertainment 
of the visitors as guests of the nation. The 
Secretary of Commerce and the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, together with 
certain invited American bankers, will be 
members of the conference. The names of 
the delegates from the leading South Ameri- 
can countries have been announced, and the 
list embraces many men of distinction as 
Statesmen or prominence as bankers and 
financiers. 


inim = Oe preliminary indications 
Balanoe Sil of great yields of grain should 
point true, the export of food- 

stuffs will further increase our favorable 
trade balance with Europe in 1915, already 
sure to be of a magnitude never approached 
before. Europe is still crying for our wheat 
and cotton, and getting it, at prices for wheat 


which would have seemed impossible a year 
ago, and at slowly, but surely, mounting 
prices for cotton. The latter staple has risen 
in price from less than 7 cents soon after the 
beginning of the war to nearly 10 cents at 
present. The Treasury Department’s fig- 
ures for the trade balance in our favor for 
the first four months of this year are unlike 
anything seen before. ‘These four months 
brought an aggregate excess of value of ex- 
ports over imports,—the favorable balance of 
trade,—of no less than $595,000,000. This 
was actually a greater balance in our favor 
than has been seen for any whole year of the 
past five, except 1913. The balances for the 
first half of April indicate that, by the end 
of the month, the first five months of 1915 
will bring a balance in our favor greater 
than that of any whole year in our history. 
Secretary Houston,—who as head of the 
Department of Agriculture is using the 
power of the Government to develop eco- 
nomic efficiency in the production and han- 
dling of farm crops and herds,—presents for 
our readers a remarkable summary showing 
how the surplus exportable products of 
American soil have saved the nation’s credit, 
and have turned the balance of trade in our 
favor. 


How wi) Lt is to be remembered also that 
ow Will 4 ° 
Europe Pay the usual subtractions from this 

- favorable balance of trade are 
not to be made this year in anything like 
their normal amounts, one of them—money 
spent by American tourists in Europe—hav- 
ing practically vanished, while the others are 
greatly reduced. Europe has been accus- 
tomed to pay us for goods exported from 
America in three ways: (1) with other goods; 
(2) with gold; and (3) with the interest 
due her on our securities held abroad. The 
only practicable ways for America to get its 
payment for the present great excess of ex- 
ports over imports seem to be the taking 
back of our securities held abroad, and the 
loaning of money to Europe with which to 
buy goods from us. The latter process is ex- 
emplified by the recent flotation in this coun- 
try of short-term notes by the great powers, 
such as the $50,000,000 of notes of the 
French Government, running for one year 
and sold to American investors at 9914, and 
thus netting them 5% per cent. 


It was reported on good author- 

Turbulent ~ 
Wall Street ity that steady sales of Euro- 
Optimism yean-held American securities 
have been made under cover of the greatly 
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excited trading and wild advance in prices 
that the first three weeks of April brought to 
the New York Stock Exchange. While the 
common stocks of the General Motors Com- 
pany and ofthe Bethlehem Steel Company 
were soaring to 145 and 155, respectively, 
as against the low prices last autumn of 39 
and 2912; while the “Street” was seething 
in a succession of “million-share days,” the 
prices of the conservative railroad stocks and 
other standard issues, such as are most large- 
ly held in Europe, made gains amounting to 
only the merest fraction of the advances in 
price of many industrial issues. . Experienced 
observers have concluded that to some extent 
the careful but considerable selling of securi- 
ties held by Europeans was responsible for 
this disparity, these securities consisting in 
great measure of the standard railway shares. 


i To be sure, there were very defi- 
ar Orders " ° 
In Speculative nite reasons given for the sudden 
Trades and apparently reckless impulse 
of great numbers of people, both in and out 
of Wall Street, to buy at constantly advanc- 
ing prices the common stocks of corporations 
which only a few months ago seemed to be 
years off from any dividend declaration, and 
most of which were in the doldrums as to 
current work and earnings. Orders from 
Europe for ordnance, shells, and other war 
supplies were the occasion of starting this 
excited speculative movement. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, under Mr. Schwab’s 
astute management, was known to have se- 
cured orders for very large quantities of war 
material, and to show current book earnings 
of handsome proportions. Mr. Schwab 
made it perfectly plain that these earnings 
would have to be turned back into the prop- 
erty for an indefinite time before any con- 
siderable profits would be paid to the com- 
mon stockholders. Yet the people’s imagi- 
nation was fired, and the stock went up by 
leaps and bounds, showing as much as thirty 
points extreme gain in a single day. The 
second known cause of the advance in many 
other low-priced industrials was the securing 
of an order for war supplies by the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, of such huge 
dimensions that sub-contracts had to be par- 
celed out among several companies in the 
United States formerly engaged in making 
locomotives or cars or steel for other indus- 
trial purposes. These known facts, support- 
ed by less important orders for motor trucks 
given to the Studebaker Company and other 
automobile factories, together with the wild- 
est rumors of additional war orders from 
Europe, brought advances in the quotations 
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of low-priced equipment and steel companies 
only less sensational than those seen in the 
Bethlehem episode. 


watt Stneats It is commonly understood that 
Prophecy and movements of price in Wall 
Present Facts Crreet often refer to events in 
the industrial world which are to come a 
good while after the Stock Exchange ac- 
tivity. Certainly there is nothing in the pres- 
ent condition of business in the United States 
to justify such sudden and overwhelming 
optimism as the stock markets have shown. 
Yet matters are undoubtedly better than they 
were, if only a little. Instead of the long 
list of important corporations, noted last au- 
tumn in these pages, which had recently 
passed or reduced their dividends, the first 
quarter of 1915 shows twelve companies that 
passed dividends and the same number that 
have reduced payments; while there have 
been in this period nine resumptions and four 
increases. Of the companies passing divi- 
dends, four have been steel concerns, the 
most important of which was the United 
States Steel Corporation. Of those reducing 
dividends, the most important was the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. In April it was 
said the steel mills were running at about 70 
per cent. of capacity, which is very much bet- 
ter than they have done for many months. 
The price of copper metal has advanced from 
a little more than 12 cents last-autumn to 
more than 17 cents, and many of the large 
copper-producing concerns, which closed 
down entirely,—or ‘radically. reduced their 
operations,—early last autumn, have resumed 
work. Most important of all, the -finances 
of the railroads, which had come to be an 
exceedingly dangerous factor of weakness, 
are showing some slight improvement. 


wthe Low severely general business 
Railroads Have depression and their own pecu- 

Suffered iar troubles had hit the rail- 
roads is shown in the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the railroad 
business of the country for the year ending 
June 30, 1914.. Yet this report, made pub- 
lic in April, does not by any means give an 
adequate impression of the dangerous finan- 
cial situation of the roads, because it does not 
cover this last autumn and winter, when 
their losses and exigencies were even greater 
than in the year previous. The Commis- 
sion’s report shows that last summer there 
was a decrease of 120,000 in the number of 
railway employees, and that more than one- 
third of the railway capital stock outstanding 
received no dividends. 
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Last July, when the Republicans 
of New York were trying to 
find a candidate for Governor 
who would secure the support of the Progres- 
sives, Colonel Roosevelt declined to support 
anybody who was in accord with the so- 
called “machine,” under the leadership of 
William Barnes, of Albany, as chairman of 
the Republican State Committee. A well- 
known lawyer and former State Senator, 
Harvey D. Hinman, of Binghamton, had 
expressed himself in a manner that met 
Colonel Roosevelt’s approval. Accordingly 
there was issued from Oyster Bay a strong 
statement on behalf of Mr. Hinman’s can- 
didacy, in which the Colonel denounced the 
misgovernment under which the State had 
suffered, and laid the blame upon an alliance 
of crooked politics and crooked business. He 
mentioned Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Murphy as 
head of Tammany Hall, as bosses whose 
organizations worked together behind the 
scenes whenever they found it profitable to 
do so. Subsequently Mr. Barnes brought a 
libel suit against Colonel Roosevelt, and it 
was eventually agreed that the trial should 
take place at Syracuse. .It began before 
Judge William S. Andrews, of the New 
York State bench, on April 19. The chief 
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MR. WILLIAM BARNES 


counsel for Mr. Barnes was Mr. William 
M. Ivins, of New York City. An equally 
distinguished lawyer of the same city, John 
M. Bowers, appeared for Colonel Roosevelt. 
With him were associated his partner, Mr. 
W. H. Van Benschoten, and lawyers of the 
bar of the county where the case was tried. 


Upon Mr. Barnes’ behalf it was 
claimed that the case was one of 
malicious personal libel. On 
Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf it was declared that 
the attack was made upon a political system, 
in which Mr. Barnes happened to be a leader 
for the time being, rather than upon the man 
in his private and personal capacity. It is 
one thing to know about the political game 
as it has been run by Tammany chiefs and 
Republican chiefs. It is another thing to 
bring proof in a legal action. ‘There are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men who 
know facts that are relevant. There 
are hundreds of thousands of others who 
have a very firm opinion concerning party 
methods and leadership in the Empire State. 
But most of the men who really know, have 
their own reasons for not appearing as wit- 
nesses in court. Practically all of those who 
have firm opinions could not testify as of 
their own knowledge. Mr. Barnes is said 
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JUDGE WILLIAM S. ANDREWS 
(Presiding at the Barnes-Roosevelt trial) 


to have great political ambition, and to be 
aspiring to the United States Senatorship, 
and perhaps to the Presidency. He and Mr. 
Roosevelt both began their political careers 
in Albany. Mr. Barnes is the grandson of 
Thurlow Weed and controls and conducts 
the Albany Evening Journal, which was the 
newspaper of his distinguished grandsire. 
Mr. Barnes, like Mr. Roosevelt, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, but his class was eight years 
later. The trial was pending as these pages 
were sent to the press, and it would not be 
fitting to comment freely upon its testimony 
or its bearings until after the verdict is 
rendered. It is permissible to add, however, 
that the country seemed to take it as a politi- 
cal matter almost entirely, and not as having 
to do with the private characters of either 
of the principal figures. 


ext with a custom followed 
a Convention for more than twenty years, we 
~ present in this May issue of the 
Review (see page 540) data regarding a 
number of the more important conventions, 
conferences, and other gatherings to be held 
during the remainder of the year. Upon 
previous occasions this list has included Euro- 
pean assemblies of international scope; but 
this year there are none such to mention. It 
is interesting to note that nearly one-half of 
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those organizations which hold regular meet- 
ings are to gather, during the coming 
months, at one or another of the cities of 
California. Most of them, of course, will 
meet at San Francisco, but many will hold 
their sessions at Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Berkeley, or Oakland. The management of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, besides invit- 
ing and welcoming regular assemblies, has 
arranged a galaxy of special congresses of 
great importance. So far as space has per- 
mitted we have made note of these gatherings: 
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The second largest city in the 
United States,—the fourth larg- 
est in the world,—elected a 
Mayor last month, and installed him in office 
for a term of four years. The new Mayor 
of Chicago is William Hale Thompson, a 
Republican. He succeeds Carter H. Harri- 
son, a Democrat, and was elected by an un- 
precedented plurality of 140,000 votes over 
his Democratic opponent, Robert M. Sweit- 
zer. Women participated in the election; 
and, as a separate count was made of their 
votes, an unusual opportunity. was afforded 
for an accurate comparison of the political 
standards of men and women. Ordinary 
campaign issues had been supplemented by 
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extraordinary ones. Local traction and so- 
cial conditions, and boss rule, were over- 
shadowed, in the last weeks of the campaign, 
by discussion of the business situation, of 
religion, and of the war in Europe. Yet 
with these varied issues the women of Chi- 
cago voted in exactly the same way as the 
men. Eliminating the Socialist and Prohi- 
bition vote, the figures show that 61 per cent. 
of the women and 60 per cent. of the men 
voted for Mr. Thompson. It was Mr. 
Sweitzer’s misfortune that some of his ad- 
herents had attempted to capitalize his Teu- 
tonic ancestry, with disastrous effect. He 
also, as a Catholic, fared ill in a controversy 
over religion,—ignored by the candidates and 
the press, but seriously discussed among the 
people. Mayor Thompson is a wealthy real- 
estate operator, a sportsman in the higher 
sense, and brings to his office vigor and ca- 
pacity. His only previous experience in pub- 
lic office was a term in the City Council. 


Last month noteworthy reduc- 
tions were made in the telephone 
rates of New York City after 
a series of investigations conducted by the 
Public Service Commission and a committee 
of the New York State Legislature, of which 
Senator A. Foley was chairman. ‘This com- 
mittee had retained Professor Edward W. 
Bemis, of Chicago, an experienced appraiser 
of public utility rates, and the telephone 
company, on its part, had placed before both 
the Public Service Commission and the com- 
mittee full records of the cost of construction 
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of the telephone plant in New York City. 
These records, together with the complete 
disclosure of its affairs that was freely made 
by the company, made it possible to arrive at 
a conclusion regarding the equity of the 
proposed rate reductions with great expedi- 
tion. In the result there was a remarkably 
slight variation between the findings of the 
committee, those of the Public Service Com- 
mission, and the concessions of the telephone 
company itself. The contention of Professor 
Bemis, as adopted by the Foley Committee, 
was that the actual cost of the plant and not 
an estimated cost of reproduction should be 
the basis taken in fixing its value for rate- 
making purposes. This contention was not 
admitted by the company, but in the end it 
accepted the order of the Public Service 
Commission which fixed rates involving a 
reduction in the company’s income of alout 
$2,800,000. This is a noteworthy instance 
of a rate reduction for the public benefit 
based exclusively on ascertained facts, and 
it is, at the same time, a wholesome example 
of a generous attitude towards the public 
on the part of a corporation which must 
temporarily, at least, be a loser by the change. 


The New York State legislature, 
which was scheduled to adjourn 
late last month, devoted much of 
the session to a consideration of the State 
revenues, with the result that a special tax 
was finally levied for the purpose of cover- 
ing a deficit of $18,000,000. Considerable 
prominence was also given to social legisla- 
tion. A pension bill for widowed mothers 
was passed, to take effect July 1, marking 
another social step forward for the Empire 
State. A measure which would have in- 
creased the working hours of women and 
children in the canning industry of the State 
from 66 to 72 hours per week provoked wide- 
spread criticism, but was promptly with- 
drawn for amendment when Governor Whit- 
man announced his intention to veto it. The 
obsolete coroner system was abolished, and, 
in the interest of a further increase of efh- 
ciency and economy in the State government, 
effort was also made to reorganize the va- 
rious State departments and commissions. 
The convention that is to revise the State 
constitution met at Albany on April 6 for 
its opening session. Ex-Senator Elihu Root 
was selected presiding officer, and made a 
notable address. Adjournment was’ then 
taken until April 26, for the purpose of the 
appointment of committees and the further 
perfecting of the organization. 
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CURTIS GUILD NELSON W. ALDRICH 

pete During the past month death 
Distinguished has claimed a large number of 
Americans eminent in varied 

fields of activity. A portrait of Hopkinson 
Smith, distinguished and successful in three 
callings, forms the frontispiece of this num- 
ber of the Review. A fellow-craftsman of 
Mr. Smith’s, Karl Bitter, who had taken 
high rank among American sculptors, was 
killed by an automobile in New York City. 
Among men of political prominence, there 
have passed away former Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who for a long 
period in the recent past dominated the coun- 
cils of his party at Washington, and the 
Hon. Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts, who 
had been Governor of his State and Ambas- 
sador to Russia. William R. Nelson, owner 
and editor of the Kansas City Star, was 
esteemed as one of the most influential news- 
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paper proprietors in the country and had a ? 


large personal following in the Middle West. 
Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale, was 
a great English scholar and Shakespearian 
authority, and Prof. Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson, of the University of Chicago, was 
not only extremely popular as an academic 
officer, but was one of the nation’s leading 
authorities on the dependent and defective 
classes and on methods of public and private 
relief. Of Frederick W. Taylor, the eff- 
ciency engineer, it has been said that his 
methods wrought revolutionary changes in 
the steel industry. ‘The name of Morgan 
Robertson, author of short sea stories, is 
familiar to all magazine readers. It is un- 
usual in our editorial experience to be called 
upon to chronicle the loss of so many real 
leaders of our national life and thought 
within a single month. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From March 20 to April 20, 1915) 


The Last Ten Days of March 


March 21.—Major-Gen. Sir William Robert 
Robertson succeeds Major-General Murray as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff of the British 
Army. 

Two German airships drop a score of bombs in 
the suburbs of Paris, during early morning. 

Russian troops occupying Memel, East Prussia, 
are forced to withdraw by the Germans. 

March 22.—The great Austrian fortress of 
Przemysl, in Galicia, is surrendered to the Rus- 
sian army under General Dmitriev, after a siege 
begun in the early weeks of the war; the prison- 
ers include General von Kusmanek and 120,000 
other men. 

The Netherlands government protests to Ger- 
many against the seizure of two steamships by a 
German submarine on March 18; the cargoes of 
foodstuffs were confiscated as contraband. 

The Italian parliament adjourns until May, 
after passing a national defense law. 

March 23.—Reports from Urumiah, in north- 
western Persia, describe the persecution and mas- 
sacre of native Christians by Turkish soldiers. 

March 24.—The Canadian Parliament votes 
$100,000,000 for war purposes. 

The captain of the German cruiser Dresden 
(sunk on March 14) declares that the vessel was 
attacked while anchored in neutral Chilean waters, 





_ and was self-destroyed to prevent capture. 


March 25.—French Alpine chasseurs carry the 
heights of Hartmans-Weilerkopf, an important 
strategical position in Upper Alsace, after an as- 
sault lasting three days. 

A Russian official statement describes the carry- 
ing by assault of an important position in Lupkow 
Pass, in the Carpathians. 

Russian troops in Persia (according to a Rus- 
sian statement) severely defeat a force of Turks. 

The Dutch steamer Medea, bound for London 
with a cargo of oranges, is sunk by a German 
submarine. 

March 26.—East Prussia is again cleared of 
Russian troops; Russia maintains that the expedi- 
tion to Memel was merely a raid and accomplished 
its purpose. 

An uprising of 10,000 tribesmen in northwestern 
India is suppressed by native troops. 

March 27.—The British passenger steamer Fa- 
laba is sunk off Wales by a German submarine; 
111 lives are lost (including an American) and 
113 are saved. 

March 28.—The Russian Black Sea fleet bom- 
bards the forts at the entrance to the Bosporus. 


March 30.—The United States sends to Great 
Britain and France a note protesting against cer- 
tain features of the plan of the Allies to cut off 
German trade, and stating its expectation that 
reparation will be made for every violation of 
neutral rights. 

_ March 31.—Discussion regarding the prohibi- 
tion of traffic in liquors (in order to increase the 


workmen’s output of war material) assumes large 
proportions in England; King George announces 
his intention to set the example by forbidding the 
— of alcoholic liquor in the royal house- 
holds. 


The First Ten Days of April 


April 1.—Prisoners in Germany are said to 
total 812,808,—509,350 Russians, 242,364 French, 
40,267 Belgians, and 20,827 British. 

April 3.—Several thousand irregular Bulgarian 
soldiers cross the border and attack Serbian 
guards; after an all-day fight they are repulsed 
by Serbian troops. 

April 4.—An Austrian statement admits with- 
drawal from the Beskid region of the Carpathians, 
in the face of large Russian reinforcements re- 
leased from the siege of Przemysl. 

April 5.——A Danish compilation of Prussian 
casualty lists totals 1,133,081 killed, wounded, 
and missing (exclusive of Bavarian, Saxon, Wur- 
temburg, and naval losses) ; most of the wounded 
have, of course, returned to the front. 

April 7.—The captain of the German cruiser 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich, making repairs at Newport 
News since March 10, decides not to attempt to 
pass waiting British and French cruisers; the ship 
will be interned by the United States Government 
until the end of the war. 

The German Admiralty announces that the new 
submarine U-29, commanded by the famous Cap- 
tain. Weddingen, is regarded as lost; a British 
statement on March 26 had claimed its destruc- 
tion. 

The Russian Government extends municipal 
autonomy to all towns in Poland. 

April 8.—An unsuccessful attempt is made to 
assassinate the new Sultan of Egypt, Hussein 
Kamel, by a young native in Cairo. 

An official French statement enumerates many 
gains by the French since April 4 in attacks on 
the German line between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, near Verdun. 

Germany agrees to indemnify the owners of the 
American sailing vessel William P. Frye, sunk by 
the Prinz Eitel Friedrich on January 28. 

French troops carry by assault the important 
position of Les Esparges, which dominates the 
plain of the Woevre. 


The Second Ten Days of April 


April 11—The German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington makes public a memorandum delivered to 
the State Department, criticizing the attitude of 
the United States toward the shipment of war 
materials and toward British treatment of Ameri- 
can trade with Germany. 

The converted cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm, be- 
lieved to be the only German warship on the seas, 
steams into Hampton Roads, Va., for repairs and 
supplies; the ship had roamed the North and 
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South Atlantic, and had touched at no port since 
leaving Hoboken on August 3. 

The Paris Matin estimates that the Allies’ fight- 
ing lines total 1668 miles; 544 are held by French 
soldiers, 31 by English, 17 by Belgian, 857 by Rus- 
sian, and 219 by Serbian and Montenegrin sol- 
diers. 

April 12.—The Russian Minister of Finance 
states that France and England have extended 
credit to the amount of $125,000,000 each, in ex- 
change for Russian grain. 

The State Department at Washington announces 
that Great Britain will requisition the Wilhelmi- 
na’s cargo and reimburse the owners of the ship 
for the delay. 

April 14.—The British official report on the 
victory at Neuve Chapelle (March 10-12) shows 
that the British lost 2527 killed and 10,284 wound- 
ed and missing; the heavy casualties were due in 
part to blunders by officers in the execution of 
orders. 

British Indian troops carry intrenched positions 
of Turkish soldiers at Zobeir, in Mesopotamia, 
near the head of the Persian Gulf. 

April 15.—The Netherlands steamer Katwyk is 
sunk by a submarine while anchored in the North 
Sea near the Dutch coast. 


April 16.—The Rockefeller Foundation War 
Relief Commission reports that there are probably 
more than 25,000 cases of typhus in Serbia. 


April 17.—The British submarine E-75 is 
wrecked by running ashore in the Dardanelles 
while submerged. 

The Greek steamer Elespontos is sunk by a sub- 
marine near the coast of Holland. 


April 17-18.—British forces make important ad- 
vances southeast of Ypres, in Belgium. 


April 18—The Russian General Headquarters 
declares that from March 19 to April 5 the Rus- 
sian offensive won the principal chain of the Car- 
pathians, on a 75-mile front between Reghetov 
and Volosate, capturing 70,000 Austrian prisoners. 

A Turkish torpedo boat which had escaped 
from the Dardanelles is run ashore and destroyed 
while pursued by British cruisers. 

Lieut. Roland G. Garros, the famous French avi- 
ator, is captured by the Germans when forced to 
descend within their lines. 

April 20.—Premier Asquith appeals to the work- 
men of northeastern England to render their best 
services in the output of munitions of war, for upon 
them as much as upon the soldiers depends the suc- 
cess of Great Britain. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From March 20 to April 20, 1915) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 18.—Governor Spry vetoes the Utah 
Statewide prohibition bill, on the ground that the 
legislature was pledged to submit the question to 
the voters, and that the amended local option law 
provides a means for establishing prohibition if 
the voters so desire. 

April 6.—William Hale Thompson (Rep.) is 
elected Mayor of Chicago (see page 534)... . 
The seventh New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention assembles at Albany, and elects Elihu 
Root president. . . . The Mayor of Terre Haute, 
two judges, and twenty-four other men convicted 
of election frauds; 89 others had pleaded guilty. 

April 7.—Governor Whitman signs the wid- 
owed mothers’ pension bill passed by the New 
York legislature. . The Alaska House passes, 
by a large majority, a measure submitting prohi- 
bition to the voters. 

April 10.—Announcement is made of the route 
of the railroad to be constructed ty the Govern- 
ment in Alaska (see page 573). 

April 14.—A bill abolishing the office of coroner 
in New York State is signed by Governor Whit- 
man. 

April 16.—Governor Whitman makes known 
his intention to veto a bill passed by the New 
York Legislature, permitting the working of wom- 
en and children in canneries 72 hours a week in- 
stead of 66; the bill is recalled for amendment. 

April 19.—The suit of William Barnes, Jr., the 
Republican political leader, against ex-President 
Roosevelt, for libel, is begun at Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 20.—President Wilson addresses the mem- 
bers of the Associated Press at New York, empha- 
sizing and defining the basis of neutrality in rela- 
tion to the European war. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 23.—China accepts four of the Japanese 
demands, agreeing to obtain Japan’s consent be- 
fore making foreign financial, industrial, and po- 
litical arrangements in Southern Manchuria. 

March 24.—Elections are held throughout 
Japan for membership in the lower house of par- 
liament; the supporters of Premier Okuma are 
returned with increased strength, while the Seiyu- 
kai or opposition party (Conservative) loses seats. 

March 27.—The forces of General Villa in 
Mexico are unsuccessful in an attempt to take 
Matamoras from Carranza troops. 

April 8.—Large armies representing Villa and 
Carranza factions come in contact at Celaya, in 
central Mexico; General Obregon, commanding 
the Carranza forces, claims a victory, while Gen- 
eral Villa maintains that the real engagement 
has not yet developed. 

April 15.—General Obregon reports that he has 
defeated General Villa a second time at Celaya, 
Mexico, inflicting a loss of 6000 killed and 
wounded and taking 8000 prisoners. 

April 20.—Sir Edward Grey states in the House 
of Commons that the British Government favors 
the majatenance of equal opportunities in China 
for the commerce and industry of all nations; it is 
reported at Peking that the United States has in- 
formed China that treaty obligations with the 
United States must not be ignored in negotiations 
with Japan. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 20.—The outlaw Piute Indians in Utah 
are persuaded to surrender after a conference 
with Brigadier-General Scott. 


March 25.—The United States submarine F-¢ 
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meets with an accident during maneuvers in Hon- 
olulu Harbor, and sinks 300 feet to the bottom; 
extensive measures will be required to raise the 
vessel, and there is no possibility of saving the 
crew of twenty-one. 

March 29.—Statistics made public at Washing- 
ton show that 57,382 animals have been slaugh- 
tered to check the spread of the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

March 31.—The governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange remove the minimum-price re- 
Strictions in effect since the exchange reopened 
in December. 

April 3.—The Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz 
founders during a storm off the Virginia coast; 
all the passengers and crew (59 persons) lose 
their lives. 

April 5.—The heavyweight pugilistic champion- 
ship of the world is won by Jess Willard, of 
Kansas, in the twenty-sixth round of a contest 
with the negro, “Jack” Johnson, at Havana. 

April 11—The great trans-Pacific steamship 
Minnesota, bound for Seattle, is stranded on a 
rock off the Japanese coast. 

April 16.—Sixteen hundred carpenters in Chi- 
cago go on strike for increased pay. 

April 20.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company is placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers. 


OBITUARY 


March 20.—Cardinal Agliardi, sub-dean of the 
Sacred College, 82. 

March 21.—Frederick Winslow Taylor, pioneer 
exponent of efficiency in machine-shop practice, 59. 

March 22.—Prof. H. L. Sabsovich, of New 
York,. founder of Jewish agricultural colonies, 55. 

March 23.—Dr. Alexander Cameron MacKen- 
zie, president of Elmira College (N. Y.), 60. 

: Judge Leonard S. Roan, of the Court of 
Appeals of Georgia, 66. 


March 24.—Morgan Robertson, the famous 
writer of sea tales, 53. John Albee, poet 
and author, 82. Mrs. Mary Anna Jack- 
son, widow of Gen. Stonewall Jackson and author 
of his memoirs, 83. 

March 25.—Major-Gen. John P. Story, U. S. A., 
retired, 74. . Henry Bacon, former Con- 
gressman from New York, 69. Dr, Ed- 
ward Sprague Peck, a prominent New. York physi- 
cian and medical critic, 67. 

March 26.—Mrs. Bernard Beere, formerly a 
popular London actress, 59. . 

March 27.—Edward W. Hanley, chairman of 
the Ohio Democratic State Committee, 58. 

March 28.—Col. William Jay, a prominent New 
York lawyer, 74. 

March 29.—Dr. Charles R. Henderson, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Chicago, 
69. . . . J. Foster Crowell, of New York, an 
eminent civil engineer, 66. . Charles S. Kane, 
a law partner of Lincoln and former Chief Justice 
of Utah, 84. 


March 30.—Sir John Cameron Lamb, the British 
scientist and authority on telegraphy, ‘69. ‘ 

Col. M. Richard Muckle, one of Philadelphia’s 
most prominent citizens, 89. 

March 31.—Nathan Mayer (Baron) Rothschild, 
head of the British branch of the great banking 
family, 74 

April 1—John Englis, the New York ship- 
builder, 82. 

April 2.—Mary Garrett, philanthropist and ad- 
vocate of higher education for women, 61. . 

Dr. William H. Randle, of Philadelphia, an au- 
thority on yellow iever, 62. 

April 3.—William H. Jackson, former Repre- 
sentative from Maryland, 75. Isaac Loeb 
Peretz, the Jewish author, 63. 

April 5.—Daniel Harris, a prominent New York 
labor leader, 69. 

April 6.—Curtis Guild, former Ambassador to 
Russia and Governor of Massachusetts for three 
terms, 55. James S. Bell, a prominent 
Minneapolis flour merchant, 67. Franz von 
Pausinger, the Austrian painter, 76. 

April 7.—F. Hopkinson Smith, author, artist, 
and engineer (see frontispiece), 76. 

April 8.—Prof. Friedrich Loeffler, the German 
scientist who discovered the diphtheria bacillus, 62. 

April 9.—Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale, 
the distinguished English scholar and Shakespear- 
ean authority, 77. Mgr. Charles McCrea- 
dy, a prominent Roman Catholic clergyman of 
New York, 78. 

April 10.—Karl Theodore Francis Bitter, the 
sculptor, 47. 

April 11—Mgr. Denis J. McMahon, a promi- 
nent Roman Catholic clergyman of New York, 
56. . . . Donald Nicholson, for thirty years 
managing editor of the New York Tribune, 80. 

April 13.—William Rockhill Nelson, editor and 
publisher of the Kansas City Star, 74. . . 
Henry W. Poor, publisher of “Poor’s Manual of 
Railroads,” 71. 

April 13—Charles William MacCord, for thirty- 
five years professor of mechanical drawing at 
Stevens Institute, 79. 

April 14.—Rev. Daniel Seelye Gregory, D.D., 
secretary of the Bible League of North America, 
83. . . . Carl Hauser, the German-American 
humorist, 68. 

April 15.—Urban A. Woodbury, former Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, 76. 

April 16.—Nelson W. Aldrich, former United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, and authority 
on finance and tariffs, 73. 

April 17—Alexander B. Andrews, First Vice- 
President of the Southern Railway, 74. 

April 18.—Baron Herbert de Reuter, head of 
the great English news-gathering agency, 63... . 
Justice Joseph A. Burr, of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, 64. 

April 19.—Richard Lydekker, the British natu- 
ralist, 66. . . General Field Marshal Oskar von 
Lindequist, of the German army (retired), 77. 
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CURRENT TOPICS, AS SEEN BY 
THE CARTOONISTS ] 
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THE COMMON ENEMY, BACKED TO THE WALL AT LAST 

From the North American (Philadelphia) l 






HE world-wide anti-drink crusade, re- 
ferred to in the above cartoon, is dealt 
with in our editorial department (page 521). 
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MR. BRYAN STIRRING THINGS UP ON THE MEXICAN K 

WE HAVE AT LEAST ONE SINCERE FRIEND IN EUROPE BORDER AGAIN ain 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 
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THE DARDANELLES—A HARD ONE TO CRACK 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


The forcing of the Dardanelles has been 
found by no means an easy task for the 
Allies. It may be that before it is ac- 
complished the diplomatic dickering with 
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VICARIOUS GENEROSITY 


Katser WILHELM, To ItaLty: “Should you want some 
more feathers, I know of a two-headed eagle.” 


From Punch (London) 


Italy will finally be done with, and the 
Russian bear will doubtless have progressed 
still further on his onward march into 
Hungary. 

















OVER CARPATHIAN SNOWS 
From the Evening News (Newark) 
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CHINA'S FUTURE 


Joun Burt, to Uncre Sam: “We cannot allow 
Japan to act like this with China. The Germans will 
positively have to go back there again!” 


From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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GERMAN MICHEL ISGRADUALLY DRAWING HIS BELT 
TIGHTER AND TIGHTER 
(A Dutch view of economic conditions in Germany.) 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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THE FLAG MASQUERADE 


Enctish Mercuant Sxipper:. “To-day I have to 
cross the Irish Sea; now I wonder which of these neu- 
tral masks should an honest old seaman wear?” 


From Listige Blitter © (Berlin) 
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SOLDIERS ALL 


Tommy (home from the front, to disaffected work- 
man): ‘‘What’d you think o’ me, mate, if I struck for 
extra pay in the middle of an action? Well, that’s 
what you’ve been doing.” 

(This cartoon refers to English labor troubles which 
have delayed the manufacture of war munitions) 

From Punch (Londcn) 
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HOW OUR FARMS HAVE 
TURNED THE FINANCIAL TIDE 


BY HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


T is a common saying in this country that 
Providence takes care of the American na- 
tion and the small boy. Certain facts in con- 
nection with two of our financial crises lend 
a bit of justification to this saying. 

In August of 1914 the greater part of the 
world became engaged in war. More com- 
pletely than ever before in the history of 
the world were trade and financial relations 
disturbed. For a time the shock was para- 
lyzing. After the recovery from the shock 
financiers were still much concerned as to 
how to deal with the situation. In this coun- 
try the condition was acute. It seemed that 
the commodity, cotton, on which we had de- 
pended to pay a large part of our trade bal- 
ance would not be exporied in very con- 
siderable quantities. Our largest consumers 
were among the belligerents, some of whom 
could not get cotton, othess of whom were 
not in position to consume the usual supply. 
We were due to pay Europe by. January, 
1915, a-floating indebtedness of at least $300,- 
000;000;- and more would: follow. after the 
opening ‘of the year. How were we to meet 
the obligations with cotton on the decline? 
The facts are illuminating. 

Between August, 1914, and February 1, 
1915, we exported a total of $1,157,000,000 
worth of commodities, and imported a total 
cf $771,000,000, showing a favorable bal- 
ance of $384,000,000. Of the total value 
exported of $1,157,000,000, $662,000,000 
were represented by agricultural commodi- 
ties, and $495,000,000 by manufactured 
commoditiés.. Between August, 1913, and 
February 1, 1914, of the total exports, $616,- 
000,000 were manufactured products. 

The total value of agricultural products 
exported in this period was $729,000,009, 
but the cotton exports in that year for that 
period were $443,000,000, and the food 
and meat products only $286,000,000, 
while from, August, 1914, to February 1, 
1915, the cotton exports were only $168,- 
000,000, and the other agricultural products 
were $494,000,000, so that- it may safely be 
said that the farmers of the Middle West 
came to the assistance in this second crisis 

May—3 


and enabled the nation not only to pay its 
floating indebtedness but to secure a margin. 


AN EARLIER EXAMPLE: THE RESUMPTION OF 
SPECIE PAYMENTS 


In 1875 the Congress of the United States 
decreed that specie payments should be re- 
sumed January 1, 1879. It is one thing to 
decree a thing; it is another thing to insure 
the execution of the decree. There were 
many doubters as to the wisdom of the re- 
sumption act for many reasons. Many peo- 
ple thought resumption could not be brought 
about. It now appears that it probably would 
not have been possible to resume specie pay- 
ments January 1, 1879, had it not been for 
remarkable agricultural developments in the 
Middle West resulting in a large excess of 
exports Over imports and consequent demand 
on Europe for gold. From 1870 to 1875, 
inclusive, the nation imported $3,324,000,000 
worth of commodities, and exported $2,901,- 
000,000, creating for the period an unfavor- 
able balance of $423,000,000. 

In this period the nation exported $757,- 
000,000 more of agricultural commodities 
than it imported. This situation did not fur- 
nish much ground for optimism on the part 
of those who were looking for resumption. 
In the period, however, from 1876 to 1881, 
inclusive, the nation imported $3, 103,000,000 
worth of commodities, and exported $4,287,- 
000,000 worth, giving a net favorable bal- 
ance of $1,184,000,000. In this period the 
nation exported $1,852,000,000 more of ag- 
ricultural commodities than it imported, 
or an excess greater by $1,095,000,000 than 
that in the preceding period. ‘This great 
change occurred in spite of the fact that the 
value of cotton exports in the latter period 
was only $1,169,000,000, as against $1,245,- 
000,000 in the preceding period. The large 
increase in the excess was due mainly to the 
development of the cereal and _live-stock 
farming in the Middle West, which began to 
show itself in large ways between 1872 and 
1876. Inno year prior to 1872 had the value 
of wheat exported exceeded $47,000,000, the 
value of corn $15,000,000, and the value of 
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meat and meat products $40,000,000. In 
1874 the value of the wheat exported was 
$101,000,000, of corn $25,000,000, and of 
meat and meat products $70,000,000. The 
total export value of these commodities in 
the period from ’70 to ’75, inclusive, was 
$762,000,000. The total in the period from 
’76 to ’81, inclusive, was $1,586,000,000, or 
an increase of $824,000,000. It may with- 
out exaggeration be said that the Western 
farmer made possible and permanent the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879. 


RECENT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 


It is worth noting that this nation is still 
an exporter on a large scale of agricul- 
tural products, and that there has been a 
growing balance in its favor in the inter- 
change of agricultural and forest products. 
So much misapprehension has been created 
and so many alarms raised that it is worth 
while having in mind just what the facts are. 
In 1913 the excess of exports over imports 
was $652,000,000. ‘The excess of the exports 
of agricultural products over the imports was 
$333,000,000. 

In 1913, the United States exported $1,- 
123,000,000 of farm and forest products, 
while it imported $815,000,000 worth, prac- 
tically all of which,—except sugar and mo- 
lasses, with a value of $105,000,000, dairy 
products worth $10,700,000, and live ani- 
mals worth $9,600,000,—were non-competi- 
tive products, such as tea, coffee, India rub- 
ber, vegetable fibers, tropical fruits, and silk. 

Taking our foreign trade in foodstuffs, we 
find that in 1914 we imported $180,000,000 
worth of competitive products, including 
corn, live animals, dairy products, meat prod- 
ucts, and sugar, and exported $296,000,000 
worth, including corn, flour, and meat prod- 
ucts,—a balance in favor of the American 
farmer of competitive food products of over 
$116,000,000. We imported of non-com- 
petitive food products, $183,000,000, the 
principal item of which was coffee. But this 
figure was many times offset by our exporta- 
tion of non-competitive farm products other 
than foodstuffs, of which cotton is chief. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE WITH SOUTH A\MER- 
ICA AND CANADA 


Even in our South American trade, of 
which we hear a great deal, we are export- 
ing more farm and forest products to that 
continent than we import. Much has been 
said about the importation of Argentine corn 
and Argentine beef. It is worth while to 
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understand the exact situation. The total 
corn crop of Argentina is about 195,000,000 
bushels. In 1912 the United States pro- 
duced over 3,100,000,000 bushels, and in 
1913 two and a half billion bushels. The 
shortage in the crop of 1913 as compared 
with that of 1912 was over 600,000,000 
bushels. The total corn crop of Argentina 
was less than one-third of this shortage. A 
very small fraction of this total reaches the 
United States. The European markets are 
strong competitors for all agricultural prod- 
ucts from South America, and receive the 
greater part of that continent’s surplus. 

The importation of corn from all coun+ 
tries, including Argentina, for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1914, was 16,000,000 bush- 
els, or seven-tenths of one per cent. of the 
domestic crop. During this same period the 
United States exported 11,000,000 bushels. 
The excess of imports, therefore, was 5,000,- 
000 bushels, or about two-tenths of one per 


cent. of our own crop. The Corn Products. 


Refining Company of New York uses about 
40,000,000 bushels of corn annually in the 
manufacture of corn food products, and the 
greater part of the Argentine corn imported 


was used in the manufacture of these prod-, 
As a matter of fact, the importation, 


ucts. 
of this corn cuts no figure in our domestic 
price. 
corn than we import. 

Even in our trade with Canada, from 
which those who are concerned with agri- 
cultural competition might apprehend danger, 
we discover that in 1914 we exported to 
Canada $38,600,000 worth of agricultural 
products, — including fruits $12,600,000, 
meats $4,750,000, wheat $17,500,000, corn 
$3,200,000, while we imported $10,700,000 
worth of live animals, and $10,600,000 of 
meats, leaving a balance in favor of Ameri- 
can farmers of $17,600,000, as against the 
balance in their favor (under the tariff act of 
1909) for the year 1911 of $12,640,000. 

It seems improbable that the importation 
of corn and meats will very largely increase 
in the near future and that they will get very 
far beyond the American seaboard. With 
improvements which are steadily being made 
in American agriculture under the stimulus 
of a number of helpful agencies, including 
the Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges, the chances for successful com- 
petition from abroad will become smaller and 
smaller. We must remember that not over 
45 per cent. of our arable land is yet under 
cultivation, and‘ that not more than 12 per 
cent. of that is yielding full returns. 


This year we shall export much more 
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GERMANY ON THE DEFENSIVE, 
EAST AND WEST 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. A NEW PHASE 


F one were to undertake to summarize in 

a single statement the salient detail of 
the April fighting, it would necessarily be 
by asserting that, for the first time in the 
Great War, Germany accepted the defensive 
role in the East and the West. For the first 
time in nine months of struggle, her efforts 
were confined to meeting and halting the of- 
fensive of her three great enemies, France, 
Russia, and Britain. 

Such an assertion carries with it more than 
might appear at first. Bear in mind that 
the whole German military system is based 
upon the offensive, not the defensive, that 
Bernhardi and all his predecessors had 
preached the offensive as the only real method 
by which Germany could win; recall that 
hitherto Germany had rested in the West to 
redouble her energies in the East, and vice 
versa, and it becomes clear that, so far as it 
was now possible to judge, the weight of the 
numbers of her enemies was at last beginning 
to tell. The coming of British levies, the 
completion of the organization of French re- 
serves, the never-failing stream of Russian 
troops,—these circumstances, fortified by the 
growing failure of Austrian resistance, were 
combining to force the Kaiser into the posi- 
tion of holding his own lines, not endeavor- 
ing to break those of his opponents. 

Out of Germany, officially and unofficially, 
too, there began to flow new suggestions of a 
drawn battle, of a return to peace on terms 
far different from those which were in the 
minds of the Berlin populace when Von 
Kluck approached Paris, and Von Hinden- 
burg won Tannenberg. Not yet was there 
any suggestion of a doubt as to German abil- 
ity to maintain the defensive, to hold what 
she had won, to make a defense lasting over 
years and exacting a toll from her enemies 
in life and treasure beyond their endurance, 
But the dream of “world power” had van- 
ished, patently vanished, however distant was 
the day when “downfall,” Bernhardi’s alter- 
Native, would even be thought of in Berlin. 


Coincident with the disclosure of this Ger- 
man frame of mind was the growing confi- 
dence revealed in official statements from 
Paris and London. A French review of the 
first six months of the campaign supplied a 
wealth of detail to demonstrate the deteriora- 
tion of German armies under the terrible 
strain of earlier offensive operations, the 
frightful mortality among officers, the lessen- 
ing efficiency of new levies. In the minds of 
French military observers, set forth in these 
statements, the German machine was begin- 
ning to crack under the strain. 

British opinion was little different. To 
Field-Marshal Sir John French was attrib- 
uted the assertion that an early end to the 
war was now to be expected. The British suc- 
cess at Neuve Chapelle, somewhat tarnished 
by official admission of bad management 
which lessened the extent of the victory that 
might have been achieved, and increased the 
casualty list, was accepted as proof that the 
German line could be pierced. French and 
British observers alike agreed that the Allies 
had established a decisive superiority of num- 
bers in the West, agreed in the declaration 
that Germany was already approaching the 
limit of her reserves and beginning to suffer 
from the prodigality with which she had used 
up men and officers in her opening bids for 
decision West and East. 

Such statements, necessarily partisan, could 
hardly be accepted as final, yet to support 
them was the unmistakable fact that for two 
months the Allies had been on the offensive. 
Champagne, Neuve Chapelle, St. Mihiel, 
Alsace, the stupendous conflict in the Carpa- 
thians following the fall of the fortress of 
Przemysl,—all were the result of the offen- 
sive moves of the Allies; in all of them ad- 
vantages, local or considerable, had been har- 
vested by the foes of Germany. If no really 
conclusive or far-reaching success had been 
brought home from Flanders to Switzer- 
land, in every case German power had been 
patently strained to retain a position or re- 
gain some portion of ground lost to Allied 
attack. 
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Americans, their memory naturally stirred 
by the anniversary of Appomattox, not unnat- 
urally recalled the Civil War period and for 
them the new situation repeated that of the 
Confederacy after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, 
—and Gettysburg and Vicksburg in the 
Great War were the Marne and Przemysl. 
The victories of Grant and Meade demon- 
strated that the South could not win. To 
Americans the meaning of the later Allied 
success was equally unmistakable, clearly 
analogous. 


II. PRZEMYSL 


The surrender of Przemysl, on March 22, 
was the most considerable triumph on the Al- 
lied side of the whole war, save for the de- 
fensive victory at the Marne. In a single 
hour the German assertion that Russian mili- 
tary power was on the verge of collapse van- 
ished in thin air. Since Bazaine laid down 
his arms at Metz in 1870, Europe had seen 
no such triumph. Russian statistics reported 
the capture of 3000 officers, 117,000 men, 
1010 cannon. At Antwerp, Germany had 
captured a fortress, not an army; at 
Przemysl, Russia had taken a host and for- 
tress at one blow. 

On the moral side it was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the effect of the Russian victory. 
All German efforts in the stupendous win- 
ter campaign toward the Vistula and the 
Niemen had been directed to an effort to 
break Russia’s hold upon Galicia. The huge 
losses at Lodz and at the Bzura, the splendid 
victory at the Mazurian Lakes, had been 
attempts to compel the Russians to recall 
from Galicia the masses which were beating 
down Austrian military power. The failure 
of all this effort, both to relieve Austria and 
to take Warsaw and the line of the Vistula, 
was now clear. 

On the military side the effect was even 
greater. While Austria held Przemysl, 
which commanded the main trunk line east 
and west in Galicia, Russian communications 
were interrupted, Russian armies along the 
Carpathians in peril. At Vicksburg Grant 
had to deal with Pemberton in his front, 
with Johnston in his rear. The parallel 
was perfect, the outcome identical. What the 
Mississippi was to the North, the Cracow- 
Lemberg railroad was to Russia. With the 
loss of Vicksburg the Southern frontier re- 
coiled to the eastward; Grant resumed his 
work at Chattanooga, the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas at the Carpathians. 


Russian victory automatically released 
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above 200,000 veteran troops for active serv- 
ice at the true front, the mountain ridges to 
the west. How grave was the necessity of 
the two Kaisers to prevent such a release, 
their combined efforts in recent months had 
demonstrated. Apart from the tremendous 
efforts of the Germans in Poland and East 
Prussia, the German General Staff had 
sought directly to aid the Austrians. German 
corps had been sent to Bukovina, had flowed 
back over the Crownland and retaken the 
capital, Czernovitz, had turned north to- 
ward Lemberg, and, approaching Stanislau 
and Halisz in a wide, swinging attempt to 
envelop the Russians, had crossed the Dnies- 
ter and the Pruth. 

Other German corps had made their ap- 
pearance on the crests of the Carpathians, 
and, with their help, the Russians had been 
pushed east to the foothills of these moun- 
tains. In December a sortie from Przemysl 
had brought the two Austrian armies with- 
in twenty-five miles of each other. But the 
effort had failed. The failure, too, had de- 
cided the fate of the fortress. As Metz, .an 
impregnable fortress, had fallen because: a 
field army of 200,000 had been driven in 
upon the forts and no provision for its main- 
tenance had been made, so Przemysl suc- 
cumbed to hunger, while its forts were un- 
shaken. 

In the closing days cats had been sold for 
$1.50 each, dogs for $5. The correspond- 
ents who entered with the Russians described 
the sufferings of the army with great detail. 
Mismanagement, neglect of the men by off- 
cers who continued to live in luxury, were 
among the stories sent forth, but sent forth 
by unfriendly correspondents and denied by 
the Austrian Government. The last ter- 
rible sortie, made chiefly by Hungarians, was 
described as a wilful sacrifice and the re- 
ports excited anger in Budapest. 

But above details, open to challenge, rose 
the solid fact. One of the greatest for- 
tresses in Europe had fallen to Russia. Rus- 
sian hold upon Galicia was now complete, 
the Slav frontier had been carried to the 
Carpathians, Russia was bound now to make 
a final effort to penetrate the mountain bar- 
rier and reach the Hungarian Plain. For 
Austria the moral effect of the defeat was 
desolating. New rumors of applications for 
a separate peace filled the press of Rome, of 
London, and of Paris. Even Berlin did not 
attempt to disguise the critical nature of the 
battle now opening in the Carpathians. 

Most important was the fact that the Rus- 
sian success made a new demand upon Ger- 
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man military resources. New corps must be 
sent to the Carpathians and were sent. 
While the pressure upon the West was gain- 
ing week by week and new allied offensive 
efforts were breaking out from the North 
Sea to the Jura, the critical situation in 
Hungary was making a demand upon Ger- 
many that could not be ignored, for political 
as well as military reasons. Viewed from 
the military or the moral effect, the taking 
of Przemysl was a landmark in the progress 
of the war. 


III. IN THE CARPATHIANS 


A simple way to describe the Carpathian 
battleground is to use the parallel of the 
Central American isthmus connecting the 
two Americas. For purposes of the illustra- 
tion, the two continents may be compared to 
the two masses of mountains, the one sepa- 
rating Bukovina from ‘Transylvania, the 
other the several ranges south of Cracow, 
known as the Tatra. Between these two 
masses of mountains, the Tatra rising nearly 
to 9000 feet, the others to 6000, and made up 
of successive ridges, is the narrow isthmus of 
the Central Carpathians, a single ridge sepa- 
rating the Hungarian from the Galician 
Plain. 
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At the lowest and narrowest point in the 
Central Carpathians, corresponding perfectly 
to Panama, is the Dukla Pass, over which 
goes the main road from Hungary to Ga- 
licia. At its summit this pass is under 1500 
feet above the sea level and little more than 
500 above the level of the plains. ' A little 
to the southeast is the Lupkow Pass, some- 
what higher, which is followed by the Przem- 
ysl-Budapest railroad, a local, not a trunk 
line. Still farther to the southeast, for the 
mountain range runs from northwest to 
southeast, is the Uzok Pass, the highest and 
longest of the three most commonly men- 
tioned in the battle news. Over this goes a 
highroad and another light railroad from 
Budapest to Lemberg. Finally still further 
to the southeast, suggesting the Nicaragua 
crossing in Central America, is the Beskid 
or Verecke Pass, much more difficult, much 
longer than the other three, and carrying the 
main railroad line between Budapest and 
Lemberg. 

In December, when the Russians had 
driven the Austrians out of Galicia for the 
second time, Russian cavalry crossed the 
Dukla and reached the Hungarian Plain. 
Russian infantry penetrated several of the 
other passes. But reinforced by the Ger- 
mans, new Austrian armies returned to the 
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battle and drove the Russians north and east 
of the mountain crests, save at the Dukla, 
where the Russians hung on. From Decem- 
ber to March the fighting in the Carpathians 
was steady and desperate. By the time 
Przemysl fell, the Austrians had succeeded in 
debouching from the Lupkow, Uzok, and 
Beskid Passes and were in the upper valleys 
of the San, the Dneister, and the Stryj on 
the Galician side of the Carpathians. 

In this time the objective of Austro-Ger- 
man strategy had been to relieve Przemysl; 
that of Russian strategy had been to hold 
back the Austro-German hosts until the 
capture of the Galician fortress should re- 
lease the besieging army and thus give them 
a decisive advantage in numbers. Four 
months of fighting, conceivably the most des- 
perate fighting of the whole war up to that 
time, of battles fought in snowdrifts and 
over mountains turned to glaciers by the 
winter storms, ended in Russian success. 
Ground they had lost, they were now well 
east of the summits of the range, but Przem- 
ysl had not been relieved. 

Once Przemysl fell, the Russian plan was 
clear. Five or-six corps, now released, flowed 
up the Carpathian passes, cleared the Dukla 
and began to enter Hungary along the head- 
waters of smaller tributaries of the Theiss, 
the Ondava, and the Laborc, reached the 
crest of the Lupkow and approached the left 
flank of the Austro-German forces in the 
Uzok. But in the Beskid they made little 
real progress, on April 20 they were still 
well east of the summit of the range here, 
and Austrian bulletins were claiming success 
in an Austro-German offensive at this point. 

Strategically the two operations were dif- 
ficult to follow or to describe. What seemed 
to be the purposes of the two contending 
forces was this: "The Russians were en- 
deavoring to cross the mountains, enter the 
Hungarian Plain by the Dukla and Lupkow 
Passes, and strike the rear and lines of com- 
munications of the Austro-German forces 
defending the Uzok and Beskid Passes, in- 
terrupting their connection with Budapest. 
The Austro-German forces were attempting 
to reach the Galician Plain by the Uzok and 
Beskid Passes and cut the Russian communi- 
cations with Lemberg. A Russian success 
would compel the retreat of all the Austro- 
German forces from the whole Carpathian 
front to the Hungarian Plain. An Austro- 
German advance would equally imperil the 
Russian offensive to the west. 

Measured by the conflicting reports issued 
from Petrograd and Vienna, the situation 


The Rus- 
sian offensive was slowly but steadily creep- 
ing down the Hungarian slopes at the Dukla 
and the Lupkow, was attacking fiercely with 
slight progress at the Uzok, and was on the 
defensive but successfully holding its ground 
east of the Beskid in the upper Dneister 


cen April 20 seemed about this: 


Valley. Such a situation, if it continued, 
would ultimately bring the Russians in the 
rear of the Austro-German troops to the east 
of the Carpathians and compel them to 
abandon the defense of the Uzok and Beskid 
Passes. 

But in the third week of April there was 
an evident slackening of Russian advance, 
due, according to Russian reports, to weather 
conditions, resulting, said Vienna and Ber- 
lin, from the repulse of tremendous Russian 
attacks all along the line, which had cost the 
Russians above half a million lives. Petro- 
grad and Vienna agreed that the struggle 
was the greatest in history and that more 
than 3,000,000 men were engaged in a battle- 
line exceeding a hundred miles «in front. 
For the rest, it was not. yet clear that-there 
had béen any decision, despite initial and 
considerable Russian advance, although on 
April 19 a Russian official, summary...of 
operation to date claimed the capture of:70,- 
000 Austrians and substantial success all 
along the line. 


IV. WHAT RUSSIAN VICTORY 
WouLD MEAN 


It remains now to examine the Battle of 
the Carpathians from the political side. 
After the fall of Przemysl, German military 
writers conceded that the conflict might 
conceivably decide the issue of the whole 
war. They were thinking, unmistakably, 
of the political, even more than the military 
consequences. To go back a century, some- 
thing of the same moral consequences that 
might follow a Russian victory at the Car- 
pathians did actually flow from the victory 
of Wellington over Soult in the not dis- 
similar Battle of the Pyrenees. 

The entrance of a hostile army into 
France, the occupation of a considerable 
region of the Empire, was the first signal for 
internal disaffection. All the opponents of 
Napoleon took courage and began to make 
their voices heard. In Bordeaux there were 
prompt evidences of a royalist reaction, the 
first symptom that the French nation was 
no longer united against the enemies of the 
great Emperor and unlikely to repeat the 
national uprising of 1792. 
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UZOK PASS, THE HIGHEST AND THE LONGEST OF THE PASSES IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS WHERE THE 
RECENT BATTLES HAVE BEEN RAGING 


The arrival of a Russian army in the 
Hungarian Plain might have a similar effect 
upon the Hungarian people, who had borne 
the burden of the Austrian campaigns, suf- 
fered incalculable losses in all the heavy de- 
feats. Time and again as the war progressed, 
ever more and more unfavorably to Austria, 
the suggestion of a separate peace made by 
Hungary was heard. By such a peace 
Hungary might hope to retain Transylvania, 
marked out by Rumanian patriots as their 
share of the spoils, might even hope to hold 
Fiume and a window on the Adriatic. 

Once Russian armies were in the Hun- 
garian Plain, it was easy to forecast the 
sweep of Cossack and Kirghiz cavalry over 
the fertile regions, which are the granary of 
the Empire and the hope of Austria and 
Germany for the coming harvest. Even if 
Budapest were not reached, the devastation 
would be terrible. There was too the pos- 
sibility of Rumanian intervention, of new 
Serbian advances, all to be directed at 
Hungary. 

Were such a situation to arrive, it was 
wholly conceivable that Hungarian influ- 
ence at Vienna would compel a separate 
peace for the whole Empire. In such an 


effort the Bohemian Slavs would unques- 
tionably support the Magyars, and together 
their influence would be decisive, unless 
German military force suppressed Austrian 
desires. But if this happened, Hungary 
might, with the aid of her invaders, make 
a separate peace, and obtain with the aid of 
another Czar that independence which she 
had lost because of Russian intervention in 
the nineteenth century. 

Again, it was probable that to prevent 
such a catastrophe, German high command 
would consent to the withdrawal of all Aus- 
trian troops in Russian Poland and about 
Cracow, now serving German, not Austrian 
purposes, and send them, with German re- 
inforcements, to check the Russians along 
the Theiss. But this would mean the aban- 
donment of the territory conquered in 
Poland, the retreat from the Bzura, the 
Rawa, and the Nida, to the Wartha. It 
would mean a tremendous drain on German 
military resources which would compel an 
acceptance of the defensive role permanently 
on the eastern front, at a time when the 
western campaign had already dropped to a 
defensive. 

Austro-German 


victory, on the other 
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hand, would mean the temporary interrup- 
tion of the Russian offensive, a new dead- 
lock from the Rumanian frontier to the 
Baltic. But such a deadlock would inevi- 
tably lead to fresh Russian efforts, new Rus- 
sian offensives, when the port of Archangel 
should be free of ice in the spring and the 
stream of supplies could flow in to Russia 
from her western Allies. At best, for the 
Austro-German alliance, victory in the Car- 
pathians might mean a respite, a chance to 
draw breath and reorganize shaken Austrian 
armies, but now that Przemysl had fallen 
there was left little hope of a reconquest of 
Galicia. 

Such were the stakes of the great Battle of 
the Carpathians, still in progress in the third 
week of April. To these, too, there was 
always to be added the peril of Italy, still 
neutral, but ever more feverishly organizing 
its military forces. Unmistakable, also, in 
April was the growing demand of the Ital- 
ian people to share in the conflict. To all 
Italian things the world had grown a little 
cold. Italian participation so long delayed 
had ceased to excite the hopes of the Allies, 
if it still created anxiety in Vienna and 
Berlin. But it was a contingency, to be 
reckoned with, to be discounted once more 
by Austro-German statesmen, if the hosts of 
the Czar should crown the Carpathians and 
enter the Hungarian Plain. 


V. ALLIED DEFEAT AT THE 
DARDANELLES 


The disaster to the Allied fleet at the 
Dardanelles, which occurred too late to 
permit anything but the bald mention of the 
fact in my last review, proved to be of a 
decisive nature so far as the plan for forcing 
the Straits by the fleets alone was concerned. 
The effort of British and French official 
statements and naval critics to minimize the 
extent of the check was discredited by the 
progress of the operations in the weeks that 
followed. 

Three battleships sunk, at least two by 
gunfire, two more put out of the battle-line 
for some weeks or months, represented the 
price of an attempt to repeat the exploit of 
Farragut in Mobile Bay. 

Could the fleets, by mere weight of their 
superior gunfire and by the greater range of 
their artillery, have reduced the forts at thé 
narrowest point of the Straits and reached 
the Sea of Marmora, the result would have 
been worth the cost of the lost ships. But 
no profit had resulted from the loss. On 


the contrary it had been clearly established. 


that ships alone could not force the Straits. 

For Americans, the parallel of Santiago 
instantly comes to mind. Even after the 
Spanish fleet had left the harbor and there 
was to be faced only the weak batteries on 
Socapa Point, the naval authorities left it to 
the army to reduce the city, contenting them- 
selves with bombarding by indirect and, as 
it turned out, ineffective fire. If the en- 
trance to Santiago was narrower than that 
to the Sea of Marmora, it was far shorter 
and infinitely less well covered by artillery. 

For the Allies, the defeat at the Straits 
was a demonstration that the work of the 
ships must be supplemented by that of an 
army, as at Santiago. Thus, while nothing 
but occasional long-range bombardments dis- 
turbed the victorious Turks and their Ger- 
man associates in the forts, an Anglo-French 
army, commanded by General D’Amade, the 
French general who had conquered the 
Shawia Province of Morocco for France in 
1911, was reported to have sailed from 
Tunis, to have landed in Egypt; finally 
Athens despatches announced that an ad- 
vance guard had passed the Egean ports of 
Greece and Bulgaria and entered the Gulf 
of Saros. 

The purpose of such a land force was 
plain. Put ashore at Bulair, where the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula narrows to a five-mile neck, 
it could be covered by the guns of the fleet, 
while it cut the communications between the 
forts to the west of Bulair on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and the European mainland. 
Again, supported by the guns of the fleet, it 
could move against the forts from the west 
and invest them. Under the fire of the ar- 
tillery of this landing party, it would be 
impossible for the Turks to repair the dam- 
ages to their forts, as they had when the 
fleet had bombarded them. 

Such an expedition would have to deal 
with a Turkish army, presumably far larger, 
but on the Lines of Bulair it would have 
only a five-mile front to cover against the 
Turkish army, which could not risk being 
caught on the Gallipoli Peninsula, a bottle 
of which Bulair is the neck. But up to the 
time these lines are written, on April 20, no 
serious attempt to land had been recorded, 
although there were growing evidences of 
the concentration of Allied troops in the 
vicinity. 

Meantime it is necessary to record that 
the Allied defeat had had a marked effect 
in lowering the prestige of the enemies of 
the Turk in the Near East. Bulgaria and 
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Greece were still neutral and the political 
parties and forces favoring neutrality, and 
friendly to Germany, were able to turn to 
immediate and considerable advantage the 
Allied check. In point of fact Bulgarian 
raiding parties appeared anew in Serbian 
Macedonia. In Greece, Venizelos, the 
champion of Hellenic intervention, an- 
nounced his retirement from public life. 

In the same fashion Turkish prestige 
gained immensely ; the German party in Con- 
stantinople acquired new influence. The 
Sultan himself condescended to receive the 
correspondents of the neutral press and nar- 
rated to them his confidence in the impregna- 
bility of the forts defending the water gate 
to his capital. Even in Rome the effect was 
marked and Italian appetite once more waited 
upon a clear opportunity for easy rewards. 

In the hope of snatching an easy victory, 
the Allies had risked a real disaster, which 
would inevitably lower their prestige in the 
whole neutral audience. The disaster had 
come and the consequences had been precisely 
what was to be expected. It remained now 
to be seen whether they could do by slow 
and deliberate methods, what they had failed 
to accomplish by a brilliant but costly and 
unsuccessful coup de main. 


VI. St. MIHIEL 


In February the French had broken out 
with a great offensive in the Champagne 
district between Rheims and the Argonne, 
on ground forever famous as the scene of the 
defeat of Attila. Over 500,000 men had 
battled for weeks on a narrow front, and the 
French attack, after having carried the im- 
mediate objective, German trenches along a 
low crest to the north of Souain, had been 
halted. But to check the French the Ger- 
mans had denuded their entire front, in 
France, of reserves. Taking advantage of 
this, in early March the British had struck 
out north of La Bassée and won the Battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. 

In this conflict upwards of 30,000 men had 
been lost in the two armies, the British loss 
alone reaching 13,000. The gain in terri- 
tory amounted to perhaps a mile on a four- 
mile front. Hailed as a considerable triumph 
in March, the British success had been mini- 
mized by the Germans at once. In April, 
official reports conceding the British loss to 
have been twice that suffered by the British 
contingent in Wellington’s army at Water- 
loo, and admitting that the English reserves 
had been badly handled, and artillery had at 


one point played upon advancing British in- 
fantry, weakened the effect of what was still 
a considerable success. 

Early in April the French broke out with 
still another offensive. This time they struck 
at the German position between the Meuse 
and the Moselle, the famous St. Mihiel 
“wedge.” Southeast of Metz and opening 
westward from the Moselle River is the 
valley of the Rupt de Mad, a small river 
rising in the Heights of the Meuse east of 
Commercy. The valley opens a gap in the 
Heights of the Meuse almost to the valley 
of the Meuse. Between Toul and Verdun 
it is the one gap in the natural defenses, 
which the French had fortified to make the 
Eastern Barrier from Luxemburg to Switzer- 
land. 

In September, while the fighting between 
the Aisne and the Marne was still in prog- 
ress, a German army from Metz had swept 
up the valley of the Rupt de Mad, occupied 
Thiaucourt, at the end of a little branch 
railroad following the valley west from the 
Moselle. Bringing up their heavy artillery 
they had reduced the great Fort des Camps 
Romains, which covered this valley, taken 
the fort, occupied St. Mihiel below it, crossed 
the Meuse and advanced toward the valley 
of the Aire, cutting the railroad connecting 
Verdun with Toul. 

This success put the Germans south of 
Verdun. Their purpose was to push west 
and join hands with the army of the Crown 
Prince west and north of Verdun and com- 
plete the investment of this great fortress. 
Could they take this they would open a 
short line into northern France direct from 
German territory. But the retreat of the 
army of the Crown Prince and the subse- 
quent repulse of the Metz army at the Aire 
checked this plan. The Metz army was 
compelled to retreat to St. Mihiel, where it 
fortified its position, still holding a bridge 
head on the west bank of the Meuse opposite 
St. Mihiel. At the same time they fortified 
the sides of the wedge north and south and 
thus held a corridor leading through the 
French barrier forts, but not immediately 
available for offensive operations. 

After many more or less desultory attempts 
the French in April undertook to break this 
wedge. Their plan was to attack the Ger- 
mans from the north and south, forcing the 
two sides of the corridor together and com- 
pelling the garrison at St. Mihiel to retreat 
in order not to be surrounded. To do this 
large masses of infantry, supported by artil- 
lery, were concentrated north of Toul on a 
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front from Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle 
to Apremont near the Meuse, while other 
masses were pushed south from Verdun to 
drive the Germans down the eastern slopes 
of the Heights of the Meuse at Les Eparges 
and Coimbre upon the Plain of the Woévre. 
Between the two French forces north of 
Flirey and south of Verdun, the German 
wedge was perhaps fifteen miles wide. 

Once more, as in the Champagne, the 
fighting was desperate, and the German and 
French reports conflicting. The French 
claimed to have driven the Germans down 
the slopes of the Heights of the Meuse, to 
have taken the Heights of Les Eparges and 
Coimbre; the Germans long maintained that 
all French attacks had been repulsed. In the 
same fashion the French recorded, the Ger- 
mans denied, gains to the south from Flirey 
and Pont-a-Mousson. Yet it seemed fair to 
believe that the French reports were accu- 
rate, since they narrated in great detail the 
ground taken. But up to the third week in 
April no decisive success could be claimed, 
the German wedge still held from the Mo- 
selle to the Meuse, although rumors, wholly 
unreliable, suggested the possibility of a 
German retreat. 

For the French success about St. Mihiel 
would mean the final restoration of their 
eastern barrier forts, it would terminate any 
possibility of a future German offensive by 
this route. ‘The moral effect would be un- 
mistakable, but since the forts of Metz and 
Thionville barred their way forward, there 
could he nothing but a local success, the 
elimination of a menace to their defensive 
line. For the Germans, defeat would mean 
considerable sacrifice of prestige, but little 
beyond the loss of an offensive position. But 
up to the time these lines are written, on 
April 20, German defense was still holding, 
whatever incidental losses of position had 
been suffered. 


VII. JOFFRE’s “NIBBLING” 


Early in the year General Joffre had ex- 
plained his strategy in the enigmatic phrase 
that he was “still nibbling.” As the season 
advanced the meaning of the phrase became 
more and’ more obvious. Interpreted by 
such eminent students of war as Hilaire 
Belloc, this policy of “nibbling” was identical 
with the far grimmer method of Grant, the 
method of attrition, by which the Confed- 
eracy was finally subjugated and Lee’s in- 
vincible army worn to dust. 

Briefly the method of Joffre, as thus in- 


terpreted, was as follows: On the western 
front the Allies had established a consider- 
able superiority in numbers, which was 
bound to grow as British corps arrived. On 
the whole front the Allies were able to main- 
tain reserves and still have troops to be used 
at a point selected for attack. The Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, were compelled to 
draw troops from their whole front to meet 
any thrust at a fixed point. This was proved 
in the Battle of the Champagne, when troops, 
assigned to cover the position in Flanders, 
appeared at Beauséjour. 

Allied strategy then conceivefl the plan of 
making a series of attacks at widely sepa- 
rated points. At such points the attackers 
would concentrate a huge amount of artil- 
lery and large forces of infantry. Neuve 
Chapelle was a type of this operation. 
Under cover of superior artillery fire an 
attack would be made upon the German 
lines; a series of trenches would be taken. 
The attackers would then fortify themselves 
and repulse the assault of the Germans, com- 
pelled to make counter attacks. These 
counter attacks would cost the Germans far 
greater casualties than the Allies and thus 
contribute to wearing down the German 
defense, already inferior in numbers. 

In addition, if the Germans should, by 
hurrying reserves from all parts of their 
lines weaken any point, a new attack would 
be made upon this point. Thus Neuve 
Chapelle was attacked as soon as the French 
in Champagne signalled the appearance on 
their front of reserves, which were known 
to have been previously stationed about La 
Bassée. If at no point the German line 
were actually pierced, yet the wearing-down 
process would be continuous. 

An immediate effect of this policy of 
“nibbling” would be to prevent the Germans 
from sending troops from the West to sup- 
port the hard-pressed Austrians in the Car- 
pathians. But the ultimate effect, so Belloc 
reasoned, and so it was becoming plain the 
Allied commanders reasoned, would be to 
wear down German strength to the point 
where the line would be too thin to hold. 
Americans, to whose minds the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the close of the campaign about 
Richmond recalled the strategy of Grant, 
saw instantly the parallel. 

In the lines before Petersburg, Grant 
steadily pushed his trenches to the west as 
his troops increased in numbers. Lee, per- 
force, followed suit, but to him was lacking 
all reinforcements. Ultimately his line was 
stretched too far and Grant pierced it and 
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started the race to Appomattox. Like Grant, 
the Allies could count on steadily increasing 
numbers. For all British and French com- 
mentators, official and otherwise, the time 
had come when German resources in men 
had reached the maximum. Such tactics 
then, however temporarily delayed, seemed 
bound in the end to succeed just as they had 
succeeded with Grant. 

On the other hand the German point of 
view was that the losses of the Allies in each 
offensive were tremendously in excess of 
their own. Champagne, Neuve. Chapelle, 
St. Mihiel, all represented in German re- 


IN POSITION NEAR SOISSONS 


ports tremendous and sterile sacrifices of 
men. To this the Allies retorted with in- 
creasing insistence that the German losses in 
each case had been greater. A fair decision 
between the two claims could not yet be 
made. Still it was fair to say that nowhere 
had the Allies made any real gain in ground. 
Yet everywhere, in Flanders, in Alsace, 
where a new offensive was breaking out, in 
Champagne, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle about St. Mihiel, it was plain that 
the Allies were “nibbling,” and that at all 
these points the Germans were on the de- 
fensive and, as their own bulletins revealed, 
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GERMANS CUTTING DOWN TREES IN FRENCH FORESTS 
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fighting desperately, if successfully, to hold 
their own. 

Such, in brief, was Allied strategy, inter- 
preted by the ablest of Allied critics and 
revealed in the March and April operations 
of both the French and British armies. 


VIII. THE COMING OF May 1 


To Kitchener, rightly or wrongly, had 
been ascribed the phrase, “I do not know 
when the war will end, but I do know that 
it will not begin until May 1.” As this day 
approached, there was unmistakable expecta- 
tion all over the world that it would be 
signalized by some operations that would 
disclose the purpose of the Allies. 

But the fighting of April, the steady 
“nibbling” of Joffre and French, suggested 
that May, like the preceding months, might 
pass without seeing any considerable or de- 
cisive conflicts. “To wear down the Ger- 
mans, rather than to attempt any spectacular, 
costly, and conceivably fruitless general of- 
fensive, appeared more and more to be the 
plan of Allied high command. 

On the other hand, laying aside the par- 
tial conjectures of Allied observers, there 
remained the possibility, plainly voiced by 
German champions, that with the coming of 
spring weather, it might be the Germans 
who would take the offensive in the West 


and make one more tremendous effort to’ 


deal with their great enemies. But up to 
March 20 the sole suggestion of this was a 
slight operation about the Yser, where a 
position west of the Yser was taken and re- 
taken several times and finally wrested from 
Belgian hands. 

German observers insisted that there still 
remained to the Kaiser large reserves of 
troops, who had been training all through 
the winter months. With these reserves, 
they insisted that new German attacks could 
be pressed, but even if they were not to be 
undertaken, German defense would hold. 
To support this view they pointed to the 
success of German defense in France and 
Belgium, which had yielded rods and feet, 
but nowhere miles, and had exacted for the 
lost territory a terrific total in human life. 

The whole dispute now turned on a single 
point. If, as the Allied “eye-witnesses” in- 
sisted, German ‘reserves had been exhausted, 
May might see German recoil from the 
North Sea to Switzerland, but if German 
“eye-witnesses” were correct, the prospect of 
Allied advance was slight. All was then a 
matter of conjecture, but because of the 


forecasts of both sides, May promised to, be 
the most interesting month of the war since 
September. It was conceivable that the fight- 
ing in this month might answer the great 
question as to whether peace were possible 
soon or the war bound to drag on through 
summer and perhaps another winter. 

The appearance of Zeppelins above Eng- 
lish cities, near Canterbury and within a 
few miles of London in the third week in 
April, was a plain suggestion that Germany 
Was preparing to make one final’ desperate 
attempt to carry out her threats of many 
months and bring devastation and destruc- 
tion to the British Isles, to London. But the 
earlier raids, plainly little more than ex- 
periments, resulted in small loss of life to 
the British and no considerable success to 
the invaders. It was as a promise and a 
threat that they commanded attention and 
interest. 

In the same way it is necessary to record 
the measurable failure of the submarine 
blockade. Nearly every day brought the re- 
port of a British merchant vessel sunk, with 
an ever-increasing toll of life. The sinking 
of the Falaba, with a large loss of lives, in- 
cluding women and children, including also 
one American citizen, aroused a protest from 
the whole world, which saw in it a lapse to 
indefensible brutality. Holland too suffered 
the loss of a ship under circumstances which 
stirred Dutch anger deeply. But the loss 
was insignificant compared with the total 
number of ships which every week reached 
British ports. After two months the subma- 
rine blockade was still an absolute failure, 
more costly to Germany than England, since 
it had aroused the resentment of the whole 
neutral world. Once more the policy of 
“terribleness” had recoiled upon its authors. 

As I close this review, on April 20, a new 
British attack, this time about Ypres, is re- 
ported. At the moment, while the extent 
and result of this operation remain in doubt, 
it is chiefly interesting as one more example 
of the “nibbling” policy. Coinciding with 
fresh French efforts in Alsace, it seems to in- 
dicate that Allied strategy in the West is 
more and more coming to a wearing-down 
policy, to a steady increase of pressure all 
along the line, rather than to any spectacular 
“leap forward.” Such a policy, if based upon 
sound observation, must inevitably end in a 
break in German lines. But German asser- 
tions of undiminished strength must also be 
noted, together with their evident decision, 
“to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 
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YOUNG MEN OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL “FLUGWEHR” (FLYING CORPS) MARCHING PAST THEIR OFFICERS 


AS WITNESSED IN GERMANY 


GERMAN SYSTEM AS SEEN IN CAMP, HOSPITAL, AND PRISON 
BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


(Former United States Senator from Indiana) 


[Senator Beveridge has had exceptional opportunities in several of the countries now at war. 
The present article is one of two that we are publishing from his pen. The second one, “As Wit- 
nessed in. France,” will appear in the Review oF Reviews for next month.—THE Epiror. | 


I—TRAINING NEW GERMAN ARMIES 


LL over Germany fresh troops are in 

training. This has been going on for 
many months. Every possible detail of 
every possible experience at the front is gone 
over and over and over, time and time and 
time again. You may see every phase of a 
real battle, except, of course, the actual 
wounding and killing, in the country adjoin- 
ing any one of the innumerable training 
camps, scattered throughout the Empire: ar- 
tillery action, trench fighting, advances in the 
open, cavalry work, -scouting, management 
of supplies, both food. and ammunition,—in 
short, every: conceivable thing that can occur 
in active service. Excepting only casualties, 
one could take photographs on these practise 
fields and in these training camps, or one 
could write descriptions, and both photo- 
graph and description would faithfully por- 
tray scenes at and near the battle line, so 


exactly are conditions at the front repro- 
duced. 

The thoroughness of this training of the 
common soldier cannot be put too strongly 
or too often. When finally the recruit is 
allowed to go to the scene of action, he al- 
ready is a seasoned soldier, except for the 
experience of hearing and feeling hostile lead 
and steel. For most of these men have had 
much physical and disciplinary education. 
Therefore in these camps at present, the the- 
ory of warfare is reduced to practise, the 
theory itself being carefully modified by 
actual experience in the present war. It is 
reasonably safe to say that the German sol- 
dier of 1915 will be a more efficient man 
than was his comrade who rallied to the 
colors last August. As to military training, 
it should be noticed that scholars like the 
great theologian Harnack, or the Socialist 
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leader Suedekum, 
think it is so good a 
thing for developing 
health, strength, and 
eficiency, that the 
German people are 
more than repaid for 
thisinvestment. 
“Aside from the mili- 
tary phase, — if no 
army” were needed 
and ‘no war possible, 
—I should earnestly 
favor our system of 
military training, 
physically, mentally, 
and morally, as a vi- 
tal part of our edu- 
cational system,” said 
Professor Harnack. 
If such a thing were 
possible, the instruc- 
tion and drill of those 
preparing to be ofh- 
cers is far more care- 
ful and complete than 

















GERMAN RESERVES OFF FOR FRONT 


are toughened and 
seasoned quite as 
much as the men 
whom they soon are 
to command. You 
study with keen in- 
terest company after 
company of these 
young men who are 
striving for commis- 
sions. You are struck 
by the high intelli- 
gence of their faces; 
character and educa- 
tion is written on ev- 
ery feature. ‘Their 
bearing is manful and 
soldierly. Germany’s 
worst enemy could 
not fail to be im- 
pressed by the appear- 
ance of these men, 
even though he looked 
at them through the 
glasses of hatred. 

Of the hundreds 


the exacting and exhaustive military school- studied in one immense training camp in 


ing given the common soldier. 


And these January, 1915, none looked younger than 


future officers are spared no hardship. They twenty or older than thirty. From their 
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appearance and conduct they seemed to be 
prime soldier stock. 

The training differs from that of peace 
times only in its continuity. It is intensive 
training upon soil well prepared. These 
things are stated only because they are facts, 
precisely as one might describe any fact, such 
as a tree, bridge, railway train, house, field, 
hill. 

No one but the military authorities knows 
the number of men now in training. Cer- 
tainly it is very great. And waiting eagerly 
for their turn, are hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands. To the casual and unskilled 
observer, ignorant of military. things, there 
seems to be no end of men in Germany. 
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These may or may not be fit war material, 
—you do not know, personally. But as to 
numbers, they at least seem to be myriads. 
By careful questioning in every quarter, and 
in different parts of Germany, during seve- 
ral weeks, and piecing together, weighing 
and testing information thus garnered, the 
conclusion seems justified that Germany ex- 
pects to keep 5,000,000 men actively in the 
field, year in and year out, no matter how 
long the war lasts, and more than 5,000,000 
cannot be used to advantage. By 5,000,000 is 
meant soldiers and officers as well trained as 
those called to the colors last August. All this, 
too, in the regular, ordinary course of events, 
without straining her human resources. 





IL—CARE OF GERMANY’S WOUNDED 


UT what of the wounded and disabled ? 
Of these, by semi-official estimate up to 
January 15, there were 543,000, of whom 
322,000 were only slightly wounded, and 
at that time nearly ready to go to the front 
again; and 221,000 more seriously wounded, 
of whom 35 per cent. would soon be ready 
for duty once more. A more generous com- 
putation gave 650,000 wounded, of whom 
60 per cent., or 390,000 men, could return 
to the front within a short time. 

The care of these injured ones is infinitesi- 
mal in scientific detail and very tender on 
its human side. The best hospital trains 
are marvels of comfort, convenience, effi- 
ciency. In each regulation hospital train 
there are twenty cars; in each car, there are 
beds for ten patients. Each bed is suspended 
on powerful springs fixed at the ends so as 
to absorb the shock. Above each bed are 
two looped straps in which the wounded one 
may rest his weary arms and hands. In a 
case at the side is glass, water, and tooth- 
brush; in short, no mechanical convenience 
has been neglected. ‘Then, of course, there 
are operating cars, surgeons’ cars. Above 
all, on these hospital trains there are women 
nurses, carefully chosen not only for their 
knowledge, nerve, and skill, but also for their 
gift of human sympathy. 

These maimed men are promptly cared 
for before reaching hospital trains, in the 
field hospital, very near the scene of the cas- 
ualty, and next in a division base hospital 
within sound of the firing line. Go into 
one of these latter establishments of succor. 
Here a soldier is recovering, and is very 
happy, almost joyful. His only thought, he 
tells you, is to get back to the fighting. There 


another is too badly hurt to talk or even 
think. 

Yonder, a man lies dying, and he expires 
in your presence; but it does not astonish, 
for you have seen the same thing in the Phil- 
ippines, down to the smallest detail of sunken 
cheek, stertorous breathing, rattling throat, 
and final silence. Also you have seen the 
same thing, but more sordidly, and without 
the least tinge of romance or glory, in New 
York hospitals. 

But what is this? The general command- 
ing that corps comes in. He does not stride, 
He walks softly. He goes to the bedside of 
a common soldier, sore wounded, on whose 
breast he pins, by a black and white ribbon, 
the Iron Cross with words of praise for gal- 
lantry. Three times this happens; once the 
prostrate figure answers with articulate 
words of thanks. The other two are too sick 
to speak; but appreciation shines from their 
eyes. 

Finally comes the transfer of the wounded 
to the great permanent hospitals located at 
central points in every large German city. 
Witness the unloading of the maimed from 
the newly arrived hospital train. 

It is early morning. A chill rain is fall- 
ing. Two- or three-score men with red 
cross bands on their coat sleeves carry the 
disabled soldiers on stretchers to waiting ve- 
hicles which haul them to hospital buildings, 
—there are red cross ambulances, luxurious 
limousines, great furniture vans, with re- 
clining places for the wounded, much like 
the beds on the trains. A few women, who 
have relatives in those cars, stand patiently 
about. 

A well-dressed, gray-haired man is looking 
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for his son, whom he soon finds, desperately 
hurt, and walks by the stretcher’s side to 
the limousine. There are no tears. Each 
person, man or woman, holds back all emo- 
tion with firm hand. Having settled down 
to the business of war, they are doing it in 
steady fashion, facing the ugly as well as the 
stirring with equal patience and fortitude. 
Of dozens of convalescing, wounded sol- 
diers talked to, all but one expressed their 
eagerness to get back to the front. There 
was no false enthusiasm about them; no pre- 
tense. You could not doubt their earnestness 
and sincerity. ‘The expression of the face, 
tone of voice, above all the look from the 
eye, left no room for doubt. One soldier 
who had been shot in the leg at the Battle of 
Tannenberg, said he was quite comfortable 
where he was. He would not be able to 
walk very well anyhow, he thought, and did 
not seem to regret it. But he was the one 
exception. Of the total number of wounded 
in every way, at least 60 per cent. go to the 
front again. Cautious and conservative es- 
timates place the percentage even higher,— 
more indeed than 70 per cent. The anxiety 
of the men to return to the firing line equals 
their desire to get well. Indeed this state 
of mind has something to do with the quick- 


ness of their recovery. Great numbers of 
German soldiers have been wounded, treated, 
and have gone back to service three separate 
times. 

Professor Dr. O. Kiliani, of New York, 
one of the principal surgeons with the Ger- 
man forces operating near Lille, France, has 
personally observed many cases of this kind. 
The uncomplaining fortitude of the wound- 
ed, their astonishing vitality and power of 
resistance, their ardor and determination to 
get into the fighting as soon as possible, Pro- 
fessor Kiliani thinks the most notable physi- 
cal and psychological facts coming under the 
observation of the scientist. 

Dr. Charles Haddon Sanders, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., head of the American Red 
Cross hospital at Gleiwitz, Germany, on the 
Russian frontier, testifies to the same thing. 
“Every man of them,” said Dr. Sanders, 
“is anxious to get back to the front and 
the fighting. Not one of them wants to 
go home. ‘Their spirit and confidence is 
beyond belief. I want to say this for these 
wounded German soldiers whom we have 
operated upon and treated: no patients could 
be more appreciative of what is done for 
them. I have been impressed by their clean- 
liness of mind and manner.” 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TREATING OF WOUNDED GERMAN SOLDIERS, PRACTISED BY THE GERMAN SANITARY SQUAD 
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IT]—GERMANY’S PRISONERS 


ERMANY has within her borders at 

the present moment not far from 
700,000 prisoners of war. At the end of 
December, the exact number was 586,000, 
of whom 310,000 were Russians, 220,000 
French, 40,000 Belgian, and 16,000 British. 
These specific figures are those of the rail- 
way department, which is the only mathe- 
matically accurate authority. Among the 


British are included Sikhs, 


not alike; for, although the same general or- 
ders govern all, and the same quantity and 
quality of food is supplied everywhere, the 
character, ability, and inclination of the camp 
commander has much to do with the camp 
management. 

“We have no complaint to make, sir, con- 
sidering that we are prisoners of war,” was 
the answer of a French common soldier when 





Gurkhas, and others from 
India; among the French, 
Arabs, Moors, and others 
from Africa. 

On January 15 a semi- 
official but fairly reliable 
estimate placed the total 
number of prisoners at 
633,000. While this latter 
figure is not from the rail- 
way records it is believed 
to be reasonably. depend- 
able. At the date of this 
writing, February 10, 
1915, it is known that 
many thousands of addi- 
tional prisoners have been 
taken. Thus an approxi- 
mation of 700,000 would 














seem to be not unfair. 
These numbers include no 
civilians, but only soldiers who had been 
actually engaged in hostilities. 

This same semi-official but sufficiently au- 
thoritative estimate placed the total number 
of German missing and prisoners at 154,000. 
It is possible, of course, that all of these may 
be prisoners. 

Thus Germany has on her hands, in un- 
wounded, able-bodied, captured enemies, 
about one per cent. of her total population 
of men, women, and children. To feed these 
prisoners means the providing of enough 
food to supply the whole German nation for 
about three days out of a year. Yet it is 
firmly expected in Germany that the number 
of prisoners taken by the German forces will 
be very greatly increased during the present 
year, and Germany is preparing, now, for 
that contingency. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRISONERS 
These soldiers of the Allies held in Ger- 


many are concentrated in prison camps scat- 

tered all over the Empire. ‘Let us, then, go 

carefully through two of these camps, which 

are typical of all. Yet all these places are 
May—4 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE WITH A FRENCH AND A RUSSIAN PRISONER OF WAR 


questioned about their treatment; ‘‘and,” 
added he, of his own accord, “they treat us 
like white men, sir.” ‘This particular pris- 
oner spoke English perfectly, having worked 
in London for three or four years. 

As I was permitted to talk freely with the 
prisoners, more than a score were questioned 
and conversed with, Russians and French, as 
well as English. This was done through an 
interpreter, whom I have known personally 
for many years, brought with me for such 
work from my own home town in America 
where he was born, and who has no German 
associations or connections whatever. No 
German interpreted anything here reported ; 
nor did anyone object or interfere in the 
slightest with my conversing with the pris- 
oners. 

In this camp are more than 12,000 men, 
the great majority of them being French, 
the next largest number being Russians. 
There are perhaps 300 or 400 Sikhs, Gur- 
khas, and Turcos, and only thirty English- 
men. 

Very lonely, these last appear among so 
many thousands of their fellow-prisoners, 
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whose language they do not speak or under- 
stand, and with whom, it would seem, they 
associate but little. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son for the sour frame of mind in which this 
tiny group of men was found, which was in 
striking contrast with the comparative con- 
tentment of the French, Russians, Sikhs, and 
Gurkhas. 

“Do you get enough to eat?” 

“Only a bare existence, sir.” 

“But can you not buy what you want 
at the camp canteen? Do you not get money 
from home?” . 

“No, sir, I wrote to my brother in the 
States for money the end of last November, 
and I have had no answer yet It was 
then the nineteenth of January! 

Such are fair samples of the comments 
of several of these thirty English prisoners. 

On the contrary: 

“How are you getting along?” was asked 
of a Russian. 

“All right,” he answered. 
nothing to complain of.” 

“Do you get enough to eat?” 

“Yes, plenty,” came the contented reply. 

“T’ll wager,” broke in the German camp 
commander, “that he is getting more to eat 
than he ever had before in his life!” 

This exact exchange of question and an- 
swer was in substance the same as that which 
occurred with all Russian prisoners talked 
to. Without exception, each of them grinned 
with bovine good humor. 

“Considering that you are a prisoner, I 
take it that you are satisfied, from what you 
have said,” was the concluding remark to a 
hearty, pleasant-faced Frenchman, after 
many questions and answers about food, 
treatment, and occupation. 

“Yes, considering, as you say, that we are 
prisoners.” 

“But of course you don’t like prison life,” 
was the visitor’s banal and silly remark. 

“Of course not,” he smiled. He was too 
polite to laugh outright. “But we get along 
very well. Considering that we are pris- 
oners, much better than we had expected.” 

And here is another scrap of conversation, 
with another French prisoner in this camp: 

“How do you get along with the German 
officers and guards?” 

“Why, very well indeed,” he answered. 

“Do you mean that the relations between 
you Frenchmen and the Germans are good ?” 
was the surprised query. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “that is, our 
personal relations. But,” he added quickly, 

.“of course that has nothing to do with our 





“We have 


patriotic feeling. ‘That is stronger than ever, 
if possible.” 

Just what this personal good feeling meant 
in a concrete way, was seen and heard in a 
dramatic manner an hour later. 

Since the subject of food was mentioned 
in every conversation, the question was asked 
of the German conimander: 

“What do you give them to eat?” 

“In the morning, bread and coffee; at mid- 
day, bread and a thick soup made of potatoes 
with some other vegetable in which, five 
times a week, meat is included; at evening, 
bread and a thinner soup. The water, of 
course, is filtered.” It was this lack of meat 
of which the English chiefly complained. 


CONDITIONS OF THE BARRACKS 


The prisoners’ barracks are large, well- 
built, wooden affairs, much better than those 
occupied by the interned Belgian soldiers in 
Holland. Sometimes there are three or four 
tiers of bunks, one above another, supported 
by heavy, upright timbers. These are not 
close or crowded. ‘The mattress is made of 
a rough substance, like gunnysack, filled with 
straw. ‘There are plenty of blankets; seve- 
ral stoves were observed. It was a.cold, 
snowy day, but the interior of every barrack 
visited was comfortably warm. 

The prisoners appeared to be well-nour- 
ished and healthy. In two camps and among 
many hundreds of prisoners personally in- 
spected, only one was found who looked. in 
poor health and said he felt badly,—a small- 
statured Russian. The commanders of both 
camps said that little or no sickness had as 
yet developed. 


GARDENING AND HANDICRAFTS 


In one camp, a good deal of landscape 
gardening had been done around certain bar- 
racks, very tasteful, even artistic. 

“You seem to be beautifying your 
grounds,” was the casual remark to the Ger- 
man commander. 

“Oh, that is the work of the French. They 
have a gift for it. It is beautiful, isn’t it?” 
answered the camp commander, who seemed 
to be prouder of this work of the French 
prisoners than of anything else, except one; 
although plainly he was proud of his whole 
establishment. ‘The French,” he remarked, 
“are very industrious. ‘They are easy to get 
along with, too. ‘There are some very tal- 
ented men among the French. Look in here.” 

In a long wooden building were many 
men making various things from wood, with 
all manner of carpenter’s tools,—one sawing, 
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POST OFFICE IN THE GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP AT DOBERITZ 


(This camp contains both English and Russian prisoners of war. The German officer, seated, is the interpre- 
ter, whose business it is to censor all mail to and from the prisoners) 


another planing, and so on. All this product 
is sold, the purchase price going to the pris- 
oner who made the article. ‘There were 
several buildings of this kind, where all sorts 
of handicraft are practised, tailoring, shoe- 
making, the plaiting of various useful things 
from straw. 

One end of the big room where the car- 
penters and cabinet-makers were at work had 
been boarded off to itself, making a small 
separate room. This was the personal work- 
shop of a young French sculptor, who.at that 
moment was busy modeling a large and 
rather ambitious piece. His prison studio 
was adorned with a dozen or more of his 
creations, some of them very good. 

This young man talked with great free- 
dom and gave a more sensible_view of their 
situation than did his mates. 

“Most of the German officers are very 
nice and considerate,” said he. “Of course, 
there are some who like to show their im- 
portance, and these are disagreeable.” 

“How is your food?” 

“Of course it isn’t famous, but it’s all 
right. One must not expéct too much. It 
is all for our country,—all of this, as well as 
the fighting.” 


“But you say you are comfortable here,— 
do you want to get back to fight?” 

“Very much! Very much indeed!” he 
answered. 


HINDU PRISONERS 


In the barracks occupied by the prisoners 
from India, there is an unusual feature: 
every Hindu cooks and in every way prepares 
his own food, for he will not eat anything 
touched by Christian hands. Many of thems 
were observed at this private and religio- 
culinary occupation. The Gurkha sergeant 
in charge of this barrack spoke English very 
well. He and his companions were treated 
very well, he said—much better than they 
expected. 

Would he like to get back to India? He 
would,—more than anything. 

Why had he come to the war? 

“Orders, sir.” 

He good-naturedly interpreted for a group 
of tall, grave-faced Sikhs, statues of dignity 
and gravity. 

Why had they come so far to fight? 

“The service,” was the answer; and the 
Gurkha sergeant tried to make their meaning 
clear by such expressions as “their duty,” 
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“their profession,” “their business.” As to 
wanting to go home, one gathered that they 
were quite indifferent, that it was all the 
same to them, and that they took things as 
they happened. 


“TURCOS” FROM FRENCH AFRICA 


In the barracks where the Turcos lived, 
came the one disagreeable, even shocking, 
surprise of the day. It is impossible to 
imagine more villainous-looking creatures. 
Nearly all of them are small men, and most 
of them have viciousness stamped on every 
feature. Their evil eyes follow you expres- 
sionless, unblinking, like those of a serpent. 
Some of these men undoubtedly are crimi- 
nals,—the forehead, jaw, mouth, back head, 
and above all the merciless, soulless eyes 
spell depravity. The Sikhs and Gurkhas 
from India, some of whom have fine and 
even noble features, are infinitely superior 
to this scum of Northern Africa; for such 
at least most of these particular Turcos must 
be. ‘There are some faces among them that 
are not bad; but, most of them justify the 
harshest description. It is not thinkable that 
these are fair samples of the native inhabi- 
tants of the French-African possessions. 

They were clad in an amazing array of 
garments,—here one, an Arab, a blue mark 
on his forehead, wearing the bornous of the 
desert; there another, of a different ethnol- 
ogy, clad in a totally unfamiliar uniform of 
dark blue, with brass buttons; still another 
with the braided jacket and baggy trousers 
of the zouave—and so on throughout as 
outré a collection of costumes as the imagi- 
nation of a Lewis Carroll could picture. 


A CHORUS OF FRENCH SOLDIERS 


Stepping out and coming face to face with 
a group of cleanly looking, pleasant-faced 
Frenchmen, their features glowing with in- 
telligence, their kindly eyes full of friendli- 
ness, one seems to confront the best as op- 
posed to the worst in human nature, so sud- 
den and startling is the contrast. And the 
trim, erect, hearty German officers, with their 
bluff, open countenances, do not soften the 
dissimilarity. 

From some distance away there floats the 
music of human voices in song. ‘There are 
many voices, very many voices. ‘They are 
singing in harmony. You listen astounded. 
Can you be dreaming, you ask yourself,— 
can this be a trick of the brain? 

“Oh!” exclaims the German commander, 
noting your amazement. “That is the 
French chorus. It is exceedingly good, too. 


Come along and see them! I am sure they 
would be glad to have you.” 

You go to a long building, much like the 
barracks, but bare of any furniture within. 
The gray, snowy day has begun to decline, 
and the big room is in the gloaming. At 
least 200 French soldiers are arranged in a 
semi-circle, like a horseshoe magnet. At one 
point are grouped the bassos; at another the 
tenors; at another the baritones,—each man 
holds in his hand a sheaf of paper, on which 
are written notes. All are singing. 

In the center of this human tuning fork, 
stands a tall, slender French soldier, cap on 
head, his long blue military overcoat dra- 
ping his figure almost to the floor. He is 
conducting the chorus, his baton rising, fall- 
ing, curving, his figure swaying in time with 
the harmony. 

So intent are the members of this prisoner- 
chorus on their singing that they are not con- 
scious that the camp commander and several 
officers have entered. ‘Their soul is in their 
voices,—yes, and in their faces, too, which, 
in the dim light, seem to you, in your now 
uplifted state, very refined, very noble. In 
spirit, these uniformed, disarmed warriors 
are not at this moment in a prison camp at 
all, nor even in Germany. They are back 
in France, beloved, beautiful France. It is 
of their country they are singing now, of 
their homes, of their adored ones. 

It is a song quarried from the very depths 
of their beings. ‘They have written it them- 
selves, there in the prison camp, in the heart 
of Germany; they have composed the music 
for it themselves, every note of it; words and 
music are alive, throbbing, passionate, tender, 
exalted. You are deeply touched, you feel 
as if in a holy presence. The German com- 
mander removes his cap, and stands silent 
and uncovered, motionless. You do the like, 
at the same time, unconsciously, as if moved 
by a common impulse. 

The song of France and home and loved 
ones dies tremblingly away. For a moment 
there is silence, absolute, unbroken, profound. 
Then a tenor voice begins a solo. Rich, 
mellow, highly trained, the voice is full of 
fire, pathos, and infinite emotion. And the 
accompaniment! The first impression on 
your now elevated senses is that a great 
orchestra is hidden near at hand. But no; 
it is a miracle more extraordinary still. The 
superb tenor is accompanied by human or- 
chestration. Those hundreds of French 
soldiers are humming, their mingled tones 
producing the effect of scores of pieces play- 
ing in harmony. Never before and never 
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IN GERMANY 


FRENCH PRISONERS SINGING IN GERMAN DETENTION CAMP AT ZOSSEN 


again in your life shall you hear the like 
of this vocal marvel. 

It ceases. Silence again. ‘Then: “Best 
congratulations!” It is the German com- 
mander speaking. From the background 
where we stood listening, he has walked 
forward and is warmly shaking the soloist’s 
hand, as he praises his singing. “Best con- 


gratulations!” he exclaims again, in French, 
as he grasps the hand of the conductor. 


And: “Best congratulations!” once more as, 
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first right then left, he bows to the chorus. 

“Merci, monsieur!’”’ answers the pleased 
tenor. And “Merci, monsieur!” the con- 
ductor; and “Merci!” murmur the men. But 
all of them with dignity. ‘The whole scene 
was very, very fine. No patronage on the 
part of the German commander, no truckling 
by his French charges; but mutual respect 
and self-respect on both sides. 


1The chorus conductor and the tenor were professors 


of music in Paris. 
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Another evidence, this, of a staggering fact 
which has no intelligence in it; the two peo- 
ples who are shedding one another’s blood 
most freely in this war do not dislike one 
another personally. On the contrary, they 
seem to get on very well together. You had 
noted this in the comments of .French 
women in the territory occupied by the Ger- 
mans, back of their western front. And here 
it is again in the prison camps. And now 
you reflect on another incident which oc- 
curred in a town some thirty miles southeast 
of Lille, France. 

In an elevated garden, the stone wall 
of which was some twelve or fifteen feet 
aboye the street, was a row of German 
soldiers; on the sidewalk beneath, a score 
of French children. Between the soldiers 
and the children a game was going for- 
ward. The soldiers were throwing bits 
of chocolate to the children, calling out to 
them endearing names, and the little ones 
were accepting and reciprocating both. So 
conspicuous was the mutual friendliness that, 
although the automobile was more than an 
hour late on a schedule to Grand Head- 
quarters, you yet persisted in stopping for 
a little while to get kodak pictures of this 
camaraderie between the invaders and the 
children of the invaded. 


ILL-FEELING BETWEEN GERMANS AND 
ENGLISH 


Another prisoners’ camp was exactly like 
the first you had seen in the food and occu- 
pations of the captured. But it had no land- 
scape gardening, no sculptor, no chorus; per- 
haps because there were comparatively few 
French, or because of the lack of initiative, 
invention, and sympathy of the German 
camp commander. Doubtless it was both. 
In this camp, the nationalities of the prison- 
ers were almost reversed: a large number of 
English, very many Russians, comparatively 
few French, and no blacks. Here the Eng- 
lish were more cheerful and less complain- 
ing than their thirty desolate brothers in 
the first camp visited; but here, also, the 
hostility between the English and Germans 
was even more pronounced. 

“The English are very difficult,” the genial 
commander of the first camp visited had re- 
marked, and: 

“We can’t get along with the English. 
They won’t work. They object to every- 
thing,” was the comment of the somewhat 
rheumatic German commander of the sec- 
ond prison camp visited. 

On their part, the dislike of the English 


prisoners for the Germans was still more 
pointed and acid. While most of them frank- 
ly said that they thought themselves very 
well off as to food and quarters, in view 
of the fact that they were prisoners of war, 
still when one was asked: 

“Would you rather be here or in the 
trenches?” the answer came with a snap: 

“In the trenches, sir. I’d like to get a 
crack at them, sir!” 

And another, this time a tailor, one of the 
fewer than a dozen Englishmen actually seen 
at voluntary work, answering the same ques- 
tion, said, sharply: “In the trenches with my 
comrades, sir. Anything is better than this.” 

In general, the hostility of the English 
prisoners to their German captors was plain- 
ly apparent, and, indeed, unconcealed. One 
could not help admiring the openness and 
boldness of it. Conversely, the dislike of 
the German officers and guards for their 
stubborn wards was no less manifest. You 
could not but like the frankness displayed 
by both. The only difference in their mutual 
dislike seemed to be that the Germans gave 
reasons, such as: ““The English won’t work.” 
Or: “The English are quarrelsome.” Or: 
“The English fight the French with their 
fists.” Or: “The English are always com- 
plaining.” 

On the other hand, with the English an- 
tipathy for the Germans, it was a case of: 


“I do not like you, Dr. Fell! 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But this one thing I know full well: 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell!” 


Yet it seems that both Germans and English 
respect one another highly as first-class fight- 
ing men. For example: take this comment 
of a German officer at Lille, France, noted 
for his gallantry, which was agreed to by 
his fellow officers: 

“The English whom we have met are good 
soldiers. ‘The officers are fine.” 

Reciprocally: “Oh, yes, the Germans fight 
well enough; like devils, sir,” was the com- 
ment of an English prisoner who had just 
expressed his dislike for the Germans and 
his earnest wish to “get at them” again. 

“Do you get enough to eat?” you ask a 
bearded English sailor. 

“TI suppose so; but not as much as we 
should like, sir.’ He said he got money 
from home and could buy what he liked in 
the canteen. “But,” said he; “we can’t get 
jam, sir.” 

“Jam!” you exclaim, in ill-mannered sur- 
prise. 
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“Yes, sir. Jam, sir, and 
chocolate and such other 
like dainties, sir.” 


CARING FOR THE PRISON- 
ER’S MONEY 


The camp post office is 
the liveliest place of all. 
Always these stations of 
intelligence seem to be 
crowded. Also, they are 
disbursement centers. In 
one camp 33,000 marks 
had been paid to French 
prisoners by the end of the 
year 1914. This money 
was sent from France by 
the friends or relatives of 

















the captured prisoners. It 
is not given out in bulk or 
cash by the German ofh- 
cials. Ten marks a week 
is the maximum allowed to a private soldier, 
so that he will not spend it recklessly. At the 
canteen are sold only food and clothing; the 
sale of intoxicants is forbidden. 














A GROUP OF RUSSIAN PRISONERS 


Photograph by American Press Association 


GERMAN SANITARY SQUAD DISINFECTING THE CLOTHES OF RUSSIAN 
PRISONERS AT THE GUBEN PRISON CAMP 


THE PRISONERS EXCELLENT HEALTH 


Of many thousands of prisoners person- 
ally inspected, all but one appeared to be in 
robust health. You were surprised at their 
rosy cheeks, well-nourished condition and 
general physical fitness. As far as is possible, 
those who will not work voluntarily, making 
articles which are sold and paid for, are 
compelled to do labor of some kind. Hun- 
dreds are compelled to draw and push wag- 
ons laden with camp provisions. Other hun- 
dreds keep clean the streets of German cities 
and the approaching roads. Nurenburg is 
an example of this. But with every possible 
employment, only a fraction of Germany’s 
700,000 prisoners can be given useful occu- 
pations during the winter. 

When spring and summer come, however, 
there will be another story. It is planned, 
at least in parts of Germany, in certain por- 
tions of Bavaria, for example, to employ the 
prisoners in tilling the soil, sowing the seed, 
and gathering the harvest. For this work, 
the French are willing and the Russians more 
than eager. No woman, child, or old man 
need work in the fields of Germany during 
the present year, unless they insist upon doing 
so, for there are enough prisoners anxious to 
perform that labor in preference to the con- 
finement of the camps. 
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THREE TYPES OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERS: BASCHKIREN, KIRGISEN, AND TARTARS. 


THE NEW RUSSIA 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


I. RusstaA, 1905-1915 


66 ITH the war and without vodka, 
Russia is more prosperous than with 
vodka and without the war.” This, the 
greatest single sentence ever uttered for pro- 
hibition, comes, not from a professional Pro- 
hibitionist, but from M. Kharitonoft, Con- 
troller of the Treasury, speaking before the 
Budget Committee of the Russian Parlia- 
ment on January 25. The Controller added 
that, owing to the extraordinary increase in 
the national savings due to prohibition, the 
enormous outlay occasioned by the war had 
caused no widespread hardship in Russia. As 
a proof of this, M. Kharitonoff cited the 
figures. The national savings, as shown in 
bank deposits between December, 1913 
(seven months before the war) and Decem- 
ber, 1914 (after five months’ war), had been 
increased by 147 per cent. What a contrast, 
this, with the country’s condition just ten 
years ago! For it is exactly ten years since 
the fall of Port Arthur, and the great battle 
of Mukden, which broke the power of Rus- 
sia in Manchuria, was fought and lost in 
March, 1905. 
568 


In these ten years Russia has gained: 

1. Civil and religious liberty. 

2. A Parliament, of two houses, rapidly 
becoming fitted to the national genius. 

3. A new principle of citizenship, affect- 
ing a hundred million Russian peasants. 

4. A new ideal in education. 

5. A new cultivated area of 50,000,000 
acres. 

6. An increase in national revenue of 
$500,000,000. 

7. A new epoch of agricultural and in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

8. An added population of 40,000,000. 

It is doubtful whether, since the world be- 
gan, any nation has ever made an equal ten- 
years’ gain. 


II. THE RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT 


The Russian Parliament was added to a 
strong sovereignty, not substituted for a sov- 
ereignty weak or already abolished. The 
result is, both elements of the national or- 
ganism, the sovereignty and the Parliament, 
continue to operate together, producing an 
admirably stable union. ‘The one gives con- 
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tinuity and poise. The other gives free res- 
piration to the national life. So Russia has 
a government not exactly like that of any 
other nation; in some things, like that of 
England; in some, more like that of the 
United States; in both, well fitted to her 
own needs. 

As in England, the governing power in 
Russia is made up of three elements: the sove- 
reign; the upper house; the lower house. 
The upper house consists of just under 200 
members, and is somewhat like the upper 
house designed, but not yet formed, by the 
English Liberals; one-half appointed by the 
crown (for the king’s creation of peers is, 
in fact, appointment to the upper house) ; 
cne-half representing different powers and 
classes in the state. To show how thorough, 
thoughtful, and fair the Russian system is, 
it is worth while describing exactly in what 
way the elected half of Russia’s upper house 
is made up. It is as follows: 


Six are elected by the Clergy; 

Eighteen by the hereditary Nobility; 

Six by the Academy of Sciences-and the Uni- 
versities ; ; 

Six by the Chambers of Commerce; 

Six by the Industrial Councils; 

Thirty-four by the gubernias with local self- 
government (states) ; 

Sixteen by the gubernias without local self- 
government (territories) ; 

Six by Poland, 


or 98 in all, as against 98 appointed by the 
crown—a total of 196. The lower house 
(Duma) elected in a way presently to be 
considered, numbers just under 450; about 
the size of the House of Commons, or our 
own House of Representatives. 





THE MAKING OF THE DUMA: THE LOWER 
HOUSE 


We think of the Duma as the Russian 
Parliament. It is, in reality, the lower house 
of a bicameral Parliament; the upper house, 
which was developed from the Council of the 
Empire, being, as we have seen, in part elec- 
tive. The Duma owes its existence to the 
Czar’s famous proclamation, of October 17, 
1905. 

The First Duma met on April 27, 1906. 
It was largely made up of wild-eyed theo- 
rists and revolutionaries, who “made laws for 
an imaginary world,” but had no grasp at all 
on the world as it now is. It was dissolved, 
as hopelessly impracticable; on July 9, thus 
closing a tempestuous existence of seventy- 
four days. The Second Duma was like unto 
it. Meeting on February 20, 1907, it was 


dissolved on June 3, with just over a hun- 
dred days to its credit. 

Then the sovereign saw that he had 
opened the doors too wide. He made changes 
in the electoral system, applying the principle 
of the electoral college which, nominally, 
elects our Presidents. These changes had 
the effect of throwing preponderant power 
into the hands of the landed gentry; the class 
which made the ablest parliaments the world 
has ever seen, the English Parliaments of the 
nineteenth century. On this basis the Third 
Duma was chosen, and met on November 1, 
1907. It served the full five years of ‘its 
legal existence, and was succeeded by the 
Fourth, the present Duma, which met in No- 
vember, 1912. In this Fourth Duma, there 
are nine parties, somewhat as in France, 
ranging from the Monarchists on the right, 
to the Socialists on the left. But one may 
say that practically two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are Moderates, while one-third are Radi- 
cals of various shades. 

Curiously enough, it was only after the 
election of the Third (the effective) Duma, 
that the Russian revolution really got under 
way. But even while the revolution raged, 
the Duma, acting with the Czar’s Ministers 
and the upper house, was doing very effective 
work. 


III1. TURNING THE PEASANTS INTO 
MEN 


In his early days, Parnell asked Davitt 
whether there was any chance for an agrarian 
agitation in Ireland; whether the Irish peas- 
ants would follow his lead in a struggle for 
the land. “Yes!” answered Davitt; “they 
will follow you to the gates of hell!” There 
was something of the same fervor in the 
attitude of the Russian peasants toward the 
land; and, just as, in Ireland, the practical 
settlement of the agrarian question by the 
various Land Purchase Acts knocked the bot- 
tom out of the revolutionary movements 
there, and turned the Irish peasants into 
stanch Conservatives, so the settlement of the 
land question in Russia, in a somewhat simi- 
lar way, has taken all the steam out of “the 
Russian Revolution,” and is turning the Rus- 
sian peasant into a sober, practical citizen of 
a wholly new and very desirable type. 

To make a man, an independent peasant 
proprietor, of the Irish serf, it was necessary 
to buy out his landlord. It Russia, it was 
not the landlord, but the village-community, 
that had to be bought out. It is true that, 
in 1861, Alexander II. planned a scheme by 
which the former serfs might purchase land 
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from their landlords, paying for it in instal- 
ments to the state; exactly along the lines 
followed by Gladstone in 1881, and by 
Wyndham in 1903. But the vast majority 
of the peasants were left in thraldom to 
their ancient socialistic village-communities ; 
for, as Sir Henry Maine so convincingly 
showed, the real place of Socialism is the 
past, not the future. Socialistic experiments 
are throw-backs to ancient history. 

There were in Russia, at the time of the 
Japanese war, some seventy million peasants, 
gathered in village-communities, with a huge, 
straggling settlement of log houses as the 
center of each. Of villages with not more 
than 100 inhabitants, there were more than 
half a million. The land about these vil- 
lages, owned in common, was distributed 
every seven years, being cut up into little 
parcels, so as to give some land of each kind 
and quality to each household. So it might 
often happen that the holding of a peasant’s 
family consisted of a hundred strips of land, 
some of them no larger than ten feet square, 
and as much as twenty miles from his home. 
He wore out soul and shoes walking from 
one little “cemetery-plot” to another; and, 
at the end, if he had made improvements, 
drainage, clearings, or fertilizing, he saw 
them all “redistributed,”—practically con- 
fiscated,—at the end of the seven years. The 
results were poverty, thriftlessness, apathy. 

Why are the peasants of France the hap- 
piest, the richest, the most effective in the 
world? Because each one of them knows 
that he owns his farm down to the center of 
the earth; and that every stroke of work he 
puts into it, every ounce of fertilizer, will 
come back to him, and to his wife and chil- 
dren. On such terms, any man will work 
and save; and the reaction on his character, 
in thrift, energy, providence, self-respect, 
will be of incalculable value. 

It was to bring about a like happy re- 
sult in Russia, that the policy of Land Pur- 
chase, chiefly associated with the name of ‘the 
late Premier Stolypin, was directed, and 
“Stolypin’s farmers,” as the new Russian 
peasant-proprietors are called, are already 
counted by the million. Within a few years 
they will number a hundred million; a new 
race, strengthened, invigorated, rendered re- 
sponsible and self-reliant; busy, through in- 
tensive cultivation, enriching themselves and 
their nation. 

The practical difficulties in the way of this 
great transformation were enormous; but the 
most serious have already been overcome. It 
required an army of land-surveyors merely 


to take stock of the lands to be converted, 
and this army had to be created and trained. 
This was successfully and rapidly done. Then 
the village-communities had to be brought 
round to the new view, since their lands 
could only be distributed with their consent 
and good-will. Then, for every village which 
did thus consent, it became necessary to lay 
out parcels of land of from thirty to forty 
acres for each family, in such a way that all 
would feel that they were fairly treated. 
Then of each such plot two maps had to be 
made, one of which was kept by the owner, 
while the other was filed at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. And, last but not least, the 
new farmer had to transfer his house to the 
center of his farm. This was comparatively 
simple, seeing that a log house can be taken 
to pieces and put together again, almost like 
a house of children’s building-blocks, 

Already some 10,000,000 acres a year are 
being redistributed in this way—turned from 
communal to individual ownership; and as 
the peasants see the great practical benefits 
the change will go on still more rapidly. 

Meanwhile, the older land-purchase, not 
from the village-communities, but from the 
landlords, had been making good headway. 
To aid this process, the Peasants’ Land Bank 
had been established, in 1882, and up to the 
time of the Japanese war, some 20,000,000 
acres had been bought in this way. In No- 
vember, 1906, a law was promulgated per- 
mitting all peasants who had begun the pur- 
chase of their holdings at the time of the 
emancipation to: become freeholders of their 
allotments, all redemption payments still due 
being remitted. This splendid concession ap- 
plied to about 280,000,000 acres. 

So that in these two ways a new race of 
peasant proprietors is being built up in Eu- 
ropean Russia, while in the wheat belt of 
Siberia free grants of forty acres each are 
being distributed by the government. There 
is enough land of the highest quality in 
Siberia to settle ten million Russian families. 


IV. RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


The old-time Russian peasants, grouped 
in village-communities ruled by their own 
customary law,—practically, little self-con- 
tained republics,—were nevertheless blended 
in a common unity,—largely by the fervor 
and sincerity of their religion. ‘The people 
of the land,” said an English writer two 
years ago, “have made it a vast sanctuary, 
perfumed with prayer, and filled with the 
memories of their faith.” 

Through this great religious nation, a new 
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spirit is now stirring, a spirit of energy, of 
vigor, of hope. It is expressing itself, among 
other ways, in a new movement of education, 
applying primarily to the children of the vast 
peasant class, which now numbers a hun- 
dred millions. And with admirable good 
sense they are laying stress on the things 
practically useful to the new nation of peas- 
ant-proprietors. ‘Thus very many villages 
possess their school fields and gardens, in 
which the children learn to plant and culti- 
vate the fruits and vegetables and grains of 
their district. In addition to this, there are 
a thousand schools that teach bee-keeping. 
Three hundred give instruction in the cul- 
ture of the silkworm. In nearly a thousand, 
trades and industries are taught, and hun- 
dreds more specialize in manual training. 
During the last ten years there has been much 
activity in the establishment of new educa- 
tional institutions all over Russia, notably 
technical and commercial schools, under the 
new Ministry of Commerce. It is curious 
that the ministry and the Duma are pulling 
somewhat in opposite directions, in one part 
of the field of education, the ministry favor- 
ing the classical side of the schools, while 
the Duma rather favors the scientific side. 
It is worth noting, too, that Russia has long 
held an advanced position in the education of 
girls. In university education, the drift at 
present is toward physics, chemistry, and the 
natural sciences generally. 


V. THE NEw INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


The long, white winters have had a pecu- 
liar influence on the industrial life of Rus- 
sia, developing not so much “cottage 
industries,” as “village industries,” in which 
many hundreds of men and women take part 
in a common enterprise. The whole village, 
which may number thousands, is generally 
devoted to some special occupation, one vil- 
lage producing felt shoes, another flax thread, 
another wooden spoons, a fourth iron nails 
or chains, and so on. So certain gubernias 
(states) have grown famous for certain com- 
modities. Moscow produces wicker-work, 
baskets, and furniture; Kostroma_ carves 
wooden bowls and silver ware; Yaroslav 
and Tula produce samovars and sauce- 
pans; Vladimir makes ikons; Nijni Nov- 
gorod makes a specialty of knives and scis- 
sors; Tver produces saddlery and harness. 
‘Thus we have, among the peasantry them- 
selves and as a part of their indigenous life, 
the beginnings of an enormously productive 
industrial system, side by side with their 
agriculture. 


Out of these village industries, which seem 
to be absolutely peculiar to Russia, at least 
among European nations, large factories are 
springing up in the villages, doing the same 
things better, more systematically, more com- 
modiously, and employing as many as ten or 
twelve thousand hands. Among the more 
rapidly growing industries are cotton-spin- 
ning, the making of linen, from the rude 
peasant fabric to the most beautiful damask, 
the spinning of silk, and the manufacture of 
beet-sugar. In Petrograd, Moscow, and 
Warsaw, there has been a great development 
of tanning, and the dependent industries of 
shoe and glove making; while new and well- 
built factories are turning out paper, flour, 
tobacco, and hemp ropes. 

The list of these industries suggests,— 
what is one of the strongest points of the 
situation,—that, in every one of these lines, 
Russia has her own practically inexhaustible 
supplies of raw material. She is as self- 
contained and as self-supporting as it is pos- 
sible for a nation to be. Of raw materials, 
there are two great classes: those which grow 
in the ground, and those which are dug out 
of the ground. In both, Russia is marvelous- 
ly supplied. In lumber, she possesses the 
largest forests on earth, stretching from the 
Baltic to the Pacific Ocean. Her cereals 
are one of the world’s great supplies. She 
has long been a great flax country. Her ex- 
pansion into Turkestan has made her a great 
cotton country. Inthe north, she grows mil- 
lions.of tons of rye and oats. In the south, 
fine grapes, tea, oranges, and tobacco flourish. 
There is, in fact, practically nothing that 
grows that Russia does not produce. 

As for metals and minerals, only two facts 
need be quoted. At one end of the scale, 
Russia is running France neck and neck for 
fourth place among the iron-producing na- 
tions of the world. At the other end, she 
supplies, from the Ural mines, almost the 
entire platinum output of the world. Her 
railroads are increasing enormously in mile- 
age, there being few engineering difficulties 
on her vast, flat plains. In 1860, Russia had 
1000 miles of railroads; in 1885, 16,000 
miles; in 1905, 40,000 miles; and the increase 
since has been equally rapid. 


VI. THE JEWISH QUESTION 
Russia numbers, to-day, 180,000,000—the 


greatest white nation the world has ever 
seen. On her western frontier, there are 
settled some 5,000,000 Jews, chiefly inherited 
from Poland, which offered them an asylum 
when the nations of Western Europe were 
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persecuting them. ‘Towards these Jews Rus- 
sia’s policy has been negative. It has prac- 
tically amounted to bidding them remain 
where they were, when the Western districts 
were annexed. ‘That is the real history of 
“the Jewish Pale.” It is a question of po- 
litical inertia and economic precaution, not of 
religious persecution. 

On this last point, let me quote an author- 
ity as impartial as the “Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica”: “In his relations with Moslems, 
Buddhists, and even fetishists the Russian 
peasant looks rather to conduct than to creed, 
the latter being in his view simply a matter 
of nationality. . The numerous out- 
breaks against the Jews are directed, not 
against their creed, but against them as keen 
business men and extortionate money-lenders. 
Any idea of proselytism is quite foreign to 
the ordinary Russian mind,” as indeed is 
sufficiently shown by the continuous satis- 
factory relations between Russia and her mil- 
lions of Mohammedan and Buddhist subjects. 

Nevertheless, the Jews of Russia’s west- 
ern frontier have felt pressure, and have bit- 
terly resented it, filling the ranks of the revo- 
lutionary societies at home, and fiercely at- 
tacking Russia when they go abroad. So it 
has come about that we in America are prone 
to see the vast nation of 180,000,000 through 
the hostile eyes of 5,000,000 aliens,—or, in- 
deed, far less than 5,000,000; for many Jews 
are well-disposed to Russia, both at home and 
among those who have emigrated. In just 
the same way, we have been prone to see 
England through the eyes of the Irish Feni- 
ans, who came here after the abortive out- 
break of 1867. In both cases, a narrow, 
bitter, and essentially unjust view resulted. 

But, just as the Irish-American irreconcil- 
ables of the Clan-na-Gael have long ceased 
to represent even their own fellow-country- 
men, so the anti-Russian Jewish opinion here 
is becoming unrepresentative and out of date. 
And this from two causes. The Czar’s 
proclamation of religious liberty was fol- 
lowed, in 1907, by a relaxation of the rules 
which kept the former Polish Jews within 
the Pale; and, as occasion has permitted, 
there have been other ameliorations of the 
position of the Russian Jews. Notably so, 
since the opening of the great war, in which 
new opportunities to serve with distinction 
in the army have been given to Jews, of 
which they have splendidly taken advantage ; 
showing that they possess high qualities of 
military valor, and that they are fired with 
the same love of their fatherland that flames 
in the hearts of all Russian soldiers, 


So that, in Russia, the question of that 
little minority of Jews is settling itself. Much 
can be done, in this country, to aid and soften 
that. settlement: first, by American Jews; 
next, by the American Government. Let the 
Jews here recognize that the wrongs are not 
all on the Russian side,—that seldom happens 
in this vale of tears,—and, admitting the diffi- 
culty of Russia’s task, and her sincere effort 
to fulfil it, let them drop the bad habit of 
ceaselessly girding at Russia, whether she be 
right or wrong. And let our Administration 
remember that we have our own problems 
of citizenship here. Since the Civil War, 
which was to confer equal rights on the 
negro, we have deprived millions of negroes 
of certain political rights; and, to the citizens 
of the land of Confucius, the oldest civilized 
nation in the world, the nation which has 
been, for centuries, the most literate, we have 
denied any rights of citizenship at all. There 
may be a necessity for this. That is not the 
question. But, while laboring under this 
necessity,—if so it be,—at home, let us not 
be priggish and Pharisaical about the diff- 
culties of others. 


VII. THE PROSPECT 


Russia has gained, in the last ten years, 
a population of forty millions. In the next 
ten years she will gain still more, having 
then a population of 225,000,000 or more. 
The bulk of this vast population are of one 
blood, sane and unspoiled, with high ideals, 
saturated with humane and religious princi- 
ple. They are, as we saw, just entering on 
a new era of free yet stable government, of 
new development in agriculture, in education, 
in industry, and, still more, in manhood and 
citizenship. To such a nation, the heritage 
of the future belongs; and the splendid moral 
and physical qualities of the Russian millions 
are a magnificent promise to the human race. 

Writing in the Vorwaerts at the end of 
March, Professor Vogt, a well-known Ger- 
man authority on Russian affairs, said: “It 
will take a long time, great energy and pa- 
tience, and many victories to gain headway 
against this new Russia. Russia’s offensive 
powers have hardly been touched. Her stay- 
ing powers are enormous. Her army has 
done magnificent work, while the Russian 
financial and economic position has seldom 
been better.” 

The German publicist may not be a will- 
ing witness to the greatness of Russia, for- 
midable to her enemy, full of promise to her 
friends; but we may be assured that his 
testimony is true. 






























VIEW OF SEWARD, ON RESURRECTION BAY, DESIGNATED BY PRESIDENT WILSON AS THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
TERMINUS OF THE GOVERNMENT ALASKA RAILROAD SYSTEM 
(It was founded by John E. Ballaine, of Seattle, in 1903, and was named by him for Secretary of State 
William H. Seward, who negotiated the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867. The Alaska .Northern rail- 
road, seventy-one miles long, which the Government bought to form part of its trunk line, has its ocean terminus 
at Seward) 


ALASKA’S GOVERNMENT 
RAILROAD 


BY JOHN E. BALLAINE 


[Mr. Ballaine, the writer of the following article, is a native of Iowa who grew up on a farm in 
what is now Washington State. He became a newspaper man and later Secretary to the Governor 
and Adjutant-General of the State of Washington. After military service in the Philippines, Mr. 
Ballaine turned his attention to railroad-building in Alaska, originating the Alaska Central Railroad, 
now known as the Alaska Northern, which he sold to Canadian interests, from whom the United States 
Government has now bought it to form a part of its trunk system. As long ago as 1902, Mr. Ballaine 
states, he surveyed the entire railroad route as now adopted by the Government. He was the founder 
of the town of Seward and now owns gold and other mining properties in Alaska. He always upheld 
President Roosevelt’s withdrawal of Alaska coal lands and vigorously supported the Pinchot poli- 
cies as they applied to Alaska. Mr. Ballaine is particularly interested in the development of Seward 
and has recently secured pledges in New York for $50,000 each for a public library, a Y.M.C.A. 





building, and a Y. W.C.A. building to be erected there—TneE Eprror.] 


T has been a long and hard fight to de- 

termine whether Alaska should be a pri- 
vate province for private exploitation, or 
whether its opportunities should be applied 
to building up a large and permanent popu- 
lation of independent Americans in Alaska 
for the good of all the people of the United 
States. 

After a struggle extending over many 
years, success for the policy of development 
in the interest of the public at large came 
only when President Wilson and his able 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, put the 
whole force of the administration behind the 
Alaska railroad bill and its twin companion, 
the Alaska coal leasing bill, as administration 
measures, 


The route designated by President Wilson 
for the Government railroad in Alaska, after 
a year devoted to surveying and examining 
all possible routes under the supervision of 
the Alaska Engineering Commission, runs 
from the southern coast at Seward through 
the Susitna Valley and Broad Pass to the 
Tanana River, and is the central strategic 
route formed by the mountain ranges and 
the river systems. 

Close by where nature provided this stra- 
tegic route, it deposited the best of Alaska’s 
coal measures, several of its extensive gold 
and silver veins, all of its known iron and tin 
ores, and copper without limit. To all these 
it added extensive valleys fertile in grazing 
and agricultural lands, which it planted in 
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MAP SHOWING ALASKAN MOUNTAIN RANGES, NAVIGABLE, RIVERS IN HEAVY BLACK, AND THE ROUTES OF THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT RAILROADS AS DESIGNATED [BY PRESIDENT WILSON 

(The principal known mineral deposits and mining districts are indicated in the numbered circles, as fol- 
lows: 1, Port Dick district, copper; 2, Sunrise district, gold; 3, Resurrection district, copper; 4, Falls Creek 
district, gold; 5, LaTouche district, copper; 6, the Bering River coal fields; 7, the Valdez district, gold and 
copper; 8, Illiamna district, gold and copper; 9, the Bonanza mining district, owned by the Alaska Syndicate, 
copper; 10, the Matanuska coal fields, and Matanuska iron and gold district; 11, Willow Creek district, gold; 
12, Yentna district, gold; 13, Talkeetna district, gold and copper; 14, McKinley district, gold and silver; 15, Broad 
Pass district, gold and copper; 16, Nenana coal fields; 17, Kantishna district, gold; 18, Hot Springs district, 
gold, silver, and tin; 19, Fairbanks district, gold; 20, Circle district, gold; 21, Rampart district, gold; 22, Chand- 
lar district, gold; 23, Eagle district, gold; 24, Koyukuk district, gold and coal; 25, Kuskokwim district, gold; 
26, Ruby district, gold and coal; 27, Ophir district, gold; 28, Iditarod district, gold; 29, Georgetown district, 
gold; 30, Nulato coal fields; 31, 32, and 33, Seward Peninsula districts, gold. From Cordova to Kennicott, the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, 199 miles, owned by the Alaska Syndicate. From Seward to Ne- 
nana, Government railroad route, 412 miles, with 38-mile branch to Matanuska coal fields, and projected branch 
of 395 miles through the Kuskokwim Valley to the Yukon.) 























ALASKA’S GOVERNMENT RAILROAD 

















THE TOWN OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


forests of hemlock, spruce, and birch. Then, 
as if to give full measure, it carved out a 
harbor at the southern end of the route, Res- 
urrection Bay, famous as one of the most 
magnificent in the world, where the com- 
merce of Alaska’s railroad system and the 
commerce of the world with Alaska are to 
have their ocean gateway for all the centuries 
to come, 

The map of Alaska on the opposite page 
shows the physical features, indicates the rail- 
road route designated by President Wilscn, 
and marks the locations of the principal 
known mineral deposits. It shows at a 
glance why the President designated the 


route where he did, under the provisions of 
the law that directs him to locate and build 
not to exceed 1000 miles of Government- 
cwned railroads at a cost not to exceed $35,- 
000,000, so as best to develop the resources 
of Alaska and connect an open harbor on 
the southern coast with the navigable rivers 
of the interior. 


RIVERS AS “FEEDERS” 


The rivers of interior Alaska, of which the 
Yukon is the main artery, flow generally 
from east to west. The Yukon itself, from 
the point where it enters Alaska at Eagle 
to its outlet at the Bering Sea, is more than 














A RANCH IN THE TANANA VALLEY, ALASKA 





































PLACER MINE ON THE KENAI PENINSULA, ALASKA 


It receives another 1500 miles 


1400 miles. 


of navigable tributaries in the Tanana, the. 


Chandlar, the Porcupine, the Koyukuk, and 
the Innoko. The Kuskokwim, the second 
largest river in Alaska, has 600 miles of navi- 
gable water, with which the branch railroad 
through the Kuskokwim Valley will connect 
at McGrath. 

In all, these rivers give 
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part of its main trunk line. The Kenai 
Peninsula, 18,000 square miles in area, sur- 
passes Switzerland in grandeur of scenery. It 
is the hunter’s paradise for bear, moose, 
mountain sheep, and smaller game as well. 
It is studded with gold and copper veins, and 
its valleys and mountain slopes are green 
with dense forests. 

Beyond the Kenai Peninsula the railroad 
will ascend the fertile agricuftural valley 
of the Susitna, 150 miles long by 75 wide, and 
from 100 to 700 feet above the sea. It is one 
of the best and largest of Alaska’s agricultu- 
ral areas. Grasses, berries, timber, and coal 
are its distinctive products, but it has gold, 
silver, copper, and iron also. The route taps 
the Matanuska coal fields with a branch 
thirty-eight miles long. It passes through 
the Willow Creek gold-quartz district, one 
of the richest in Alaska, and comes within 
easy reach of the Yentna gold district, the 
McKinley gold district, and the Talkeetna 
gold and copper district. 


GOLD AND COAL FIELDS 


Emerging from the Susitna Valley through 
Broad Pass in the Alaska Range, 320 miles 
north of Seward, at an elevation of 2600 
feet, it bisects the recently discovered Broad 
Pass gold district and the long-known Broad 
Pass copper district. Thence it follows down 
the Nenana River through the Nenana coal 
fields, where seven veins one above the other 
have a total thickness of 286 feet, according 
to actual measurement by the United States 
Geological Survey. While the Nenana field 
is lignite and not to be compared with the 





3500 miles of navigable [, 
waterways in interior || 
Alaska, besides water in 
Canada, ready-made to || 
serve as feeders for . the 
Government railroad the | 
day it reaches the Tanana, 
412 miles from Seward, 
with the short branch to 
McGrath. 


KENAI PENINSULA AND 
SUSITNA VALLEY 


En route from the coast 
to the Tanana, the railroad 
will traverse the Kenai 
Peninsula, absorbing the 
present Alaska Northern, 
completed for seventy-one 
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miles, which the Govern- 
ment has bought to form a 


THE ALASKA NORTHERN RAILWAY (A PORTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


SYSTEM) NEAR SEWARD 
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Matanuska, it nevertheless will be an im- 
portant source of supply for the interior. 

A few miles below the Nenana coal fields 
the route cuts the western end of the Bonni- 
field and the eastern end of the Kantishna 
gold districts, finally entering the great Ta- 
nana Valley, where it is fifty miles wide, and 
reaching the Tanana River at the mouth of 
the Nenana. 


REACHING THE HEART OF ALASKA 


There, in the geographic center of Alaska, 
it connects with more than 4000 miles of 
navigable river waterways. On these streams 
are many steamboats and barges that handle 
the commerce and passengers of the numerous 
thriving settlements and mining districts on 
or near the river banks. 

The advantage of this route over any 
other in / laska is not alone that it traverses 
the best and the most of Alaska’s resources 
of every kind, but it is the only possible 
route by which the Matanuska coal is made 
available alike for the United States Navy, 
for all parts of the Pacific Coast as far south 
as San Diego, and for every town and min- 
ing district along the railroad and_ its 
branches and along the system of navigable 
rivers with which the railroad will connect; 
it is the only feasible route that can join the 
agricultural valleys with the markets of the 
mining districts and the industrial centers to 
be developed ; it is the only route from which 
feeders and branches may be projected to 
every productive part of Alaska. 

The Matanuska coal, which this route 
opens, is the only coal on the entire Pacific 
slope which has measured up in every ofh- 
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cial test with the best coals of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. It therefore must bear 
the same relation to the commerce and the 
industries of Alaska, of the Pacific Slope, and 
of the Pacific Ocean that the coals of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia bear to the com- 
merce and industries of Pennsylvania, of the 
Atlantic Slope, and of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The new country that will be tributary. 
to the Government railroads between the 
coast and the Yukon and along the connect- 
ing navigable rivers “1 Alaska is larger than 
the populated portic ts of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Denn. rk combined. Those 
four countries have 12,000,000 population 
and 14,000,000 head of livestock; they pro- 
duce annually soil crops worth $250,000,000. 
Alaska’s climatic conditions and theirs are 
identical. The area of Alaska’s tillable land 
is twice the area of theirs. Alaska has in 
addition storehouses of mineral wealth un- 
surpassed in the world, which those four 
countries have not. 

By comparison, Alaska should and some 
day probably will support 20,000,000 red- 
blooded Americans as easily as the four small 
countries of Northwestern Europe support 
12,000,000 population, and will carry on a 
commerce with the rest of the United States 
amounting in time to many hundreds of mil- 
lions a year. 

As Secretary Seward’s fame has come to 
rest mainly upon his negotiating the purchase 
of Alaska from Russia, so as time passes the 
outstanding feature of the Wilson adminis- 
tration will be the building of this system 
of Government-owned railroads to open and 








populate Alaska. 








SEWARD FROM THE WATER FRONT 












PROHIBITION IN CANADA 


BY J. P. GERRIE 


HE progress of temperance in Canada 

during the past half-century has been 
gradual and effective. At no time have the 
measures for the suppression of the liquor 
trafic been drastic and summary, yet the 
movements for its overthrow have been 
steady and relentless. Dominion measures, 
such as the Dunkin Act in 1864, allowing 
the sale in five gallons or more, and the 
Scott Act in 1878, a county prohibitory 
measure, found ready acceptance, but later 
proved ineffective; and a plebiscite in 1898 
recorded a large majority for prohibition, yet 
not sufficiently pronounced to warrant en- 
actment. 

Local option by provincial law, on the 
other hand, has made great headway in most 
of the provinces. Nova Scotia (the city of 
Halifax excepted) is fully under prohibition, 
as is the whole of Prince Edward Island. 
New Brunswick has 15 counties out of 25, 
and 3 cities out of 5, “dry.” In Ontario 
539 municipalities out of 832 have adopted 
local option, and this in face of a clause re- 
quiring a three-fifths majority. But for this, 
the local-option column would be very much 
larger. Quebec has done even better, not 
so much by legislation as by clerical coépera- 
tion and influence, making 859 parishes out 
of 1168 “dry.” 

In addition to all this legislation and co- 
operation, great strides have been made in 
otherwise reducing licenses, as in Toronto 
and other important cities, and in re- 
stricting the hours and days for the sale. 

The last ten months, however, include 
more of the startling than any former period 
in Canada’s temperance legislation. 

First came the general elections in On- 
tario last June, when the Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, leader of the opposition, made ‘“‘Ban- 
ish the Bar” his chief slogan. Very few 
gains were made to his following, but this 
may be accounted for by adherence to party 
at the polls rather than to principle, the fine 
record of local option in the face of a serious 
handicap, and sympathy for the veteran pre- 
mier, Sir James Whitney, whose administra- 
tion had been good, and who rose from what 
proved later to be his deathbed to lead his 
campaign. 
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The Manitoba elections followed. soon 
after, with a like slogan from the opposition 
headed by the Hon. T. W. Norris. The 
result was the reduction of the large legis- 
lative majority of Sir Rodmond Roblin al- 
most to the vanishing point, and the placing 
of his administration in a minority of the 
popular vote. . 

Meanwhile, Alberta has been busy formu- 
lating a measure for the abolition of the bar, 
to be voted on July 21,.in connection with 
which a strenuous campaign is now in prog- 
ress. “The measure is modelled after an act 
passed by the Manitoba legislature, which 
successfully ran the gauntlet of the courts, 
so that, as a Provincial enactment, its con- 
stitutionality will not be challenged. The 
proposed act places the retail of intoxicants 
for medicinal, scientific, and sacramental pur- 
poses in the hands of vendors appointed by 
and directly controlled by the Government. 

The greatest surprise of all came from the 
sister prairie Province of Saskatchewan (in- 
corporated in the same year, 1905). On 
March 20, the Hon. Walter Scott, Premier, 
announced that the legislature would be 
convened early in May, to enact a law abol- 
ishing the bar and club-room sale of intoxi- 
cants from July 1 until the conclusion of 
the war,—the electors then to decide as to 
the restoration, but not before December, 
1916. In the meantime, the Government 
will take over the wholesale business through 
dispensaries, which will be abolished in 1919 
if the electors so decide. The announcement 
also intimated the closing of the bars at 7 
P. M. instead of 11 p. Mm. No proposed or 


actual temperance legislation in Canada has 


ever evoked so widespread attention. 

British Columbia alone remains to be 
heard from; and in view of the drastic and 
unexpected in Saskatchewan, anything may 
be forthcoming from the Pacific province, 
even though a Conservative administration 
is in power, under Sir Richard McBride, 
while in all other provinces the Liberals have 
bar. It would seem that the time is at hand, 
in the Dominion of Canada, when any party 
which refuses to espouse temperance reform 
in the most advanced way must fall. | 
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AT WORK IN THE GREENHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


| NEW OPEN-AIR VOCATION FOR 


WOMEN IN. HORTICULTURE 


BY KATHARINE SPEER REED 


OUR years ago a small group of promi- 

nent club women in Philadelphia caught 
a vision of a practical training in horticul- 
ture for women: one to include theory with 
actual day-by-day, month-by-month practise 
with the growing things. 

The outcome of their belief in their vision 
was the purchase of seventy acres of excellent 
farm land about sixteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, near the pretty suburban town of Am- 
bler, and the School of Horticulture for 
Women became a fact. Starting with one 
student and two instructors, the school now 
has a waiting list of students and ten teach- 
ers. One building has grown to several, with 
plans drawn for others already greatly 
needed. One small greenhouse has branched 
out into three of goodly size. 

America, curiously enough, with all her 
vast land resources and clever women, has 
been far behind other countries in opening 
this career to its women. England, Ger- 
many, Russia, Belgium, Italy, and Denmark 
have graduated hundreds of girls to well- 
paid positions as managers of public or pri- 
vate gardens, independent commercial work, 
or as consulting horticulturists, lecturers, and. 


teachers. Of course many American women 
have made good as florists, market gardeners, 
managers of fruit farms or orchards; but un- 
til recently no adequate practicale education 
along these lines has been offered in this 
country. 

During the two years required to com- 
plete the regular course each student plants 
and cares for a small plot of ground under 
instruction, for which she is held responsi- 
ble. She has care also of certain parts of 
the greenhouse, nursery, orchard and vine- 
yard, combined with practise in the various 
horticultural operations not considered too 
heavy for her. 

She is required to keep a daily record of 
her work. In this way she becomes familiar 
with the length of time required for the 
germination of seeds and the development of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

Canning and preserving form a required 
part of the course, as the conserving of sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables is of great economic 
value. Training in the principles of simple 
carpentry is also required, and the students 
are taught to make cold frames, boxes, flats, 
tool lockers, tables, and simple furniture. 
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STUDENTS EXAMINING YOUNG PEACH TREES TO SEE. IF “CUTS” FROM OTHER VARIETIES OF PEACH TREES 
HAVE “ TAKEN ” (i. e.., ARE GROWING PROPERLY) 


(The students have practical outdoor work all the year round to supplement, immediately after they are given, 
lectures and classroom work in various branches) 


Handling dynamite in 
blowing old tree stumps 
for a new orchard is a star- 
tling part of the knowl- 
edge acquired in the juni- 
or class. Bees are made a 
most fascinating study, 
and a thorough course in 
poultry raising is under 
an experienced specialist. 
Chemistry is studied in its 
relation to soils and the 
proper use of fertilizers, 
insecticides, and fungicides. 
The course in entomology 
introduces to the student 
her friends and foes among 
growing things, with 
methods to protect the 
former and combat the 
latter. Landscape garden- 
ing, commercial law, mar- 
ket methods and_book- 
keeping, school gardening, 
care of the wood lot, and 
greenhouse construc- 
tion all have a place in this 
comprehensive training. 

About twenty acres are 
used for the school in the 
various branches of horti# 
culture and the remainder 
for farm crops. Much of 





MISS JESSIE T. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 


that part used for horti- 
culture is given to special 
plantations for practise 
and experimental work for 
the students. ‘This in- 
cludes an old apple or- 
chard, a number of pear 
trees, young apple, peach, 
plum, and cherry orchards, 
a vineyard of about 250 
vines, a large variety of 
small fruits, flower and 
vegetable gardens, nurse- 
ries, greenhouses, hot beds, 
cold frames, bee colonies, 
and a poultry plant. 

This spring an exten- 
sive meeting of men and 
women interested in all 
pleasure and profit derived 
from Mother Earth will 
take place on the school 
grounds in connection 
with a big back-to-nature 
pageant. 

Fascinating work, a 
good living, if the know!- 
edge gained is commercial- 
ized, and health would 
seem to make of this out- 
door career a wise choice 
for American girls of the 
future. 
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SCENIC PARKS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


| 
| 









THE JOHN BOYD THACHER PARK, ALBANY COUNTY, N. Y., LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM CREST 


OF ESCARPMENT 


N the April Review there was published River Parkway project of New York City 

a suggestive letter from the Hon. Stephen and Westchester County, and on the New 
T. Mather, Assistant to the Secretary of York State reservation near Albany, which 
the Interior, regarding the great National bears the name of the late John Boyd Thach- 
Parks of the West and their management. er. The photographs reproduced on this and 
In former numbers of the Review there had the following pages serve the double purpose 
appeared a series of articles dealing with of indicating, in a way, the scenic riches of the 
these national scenic reserves, as well as de- Empire State and demonstrating, at the same 
scriptions of smaller undertakings in the in- time, how much can be done by organized 


terest of States and mu- 
nicipalities in the Eastern 
portion of the country. 
The suburban and moun- 
tain parks of Massachu- 
setts, for example, are de- 
scribed in an article that 
appeared in Volume 
XXXV., page 561, and 
the interstate movement 
in New York and New 
Jersey for the preserva- 
tion and protection~of the 
Palisades of the Hudson 
has been followed from 
its inception by this maga- 
zine, 

It is possible, at this 
time, to report decided 
Progress, not only on the 
Palisades Park work, but 


also on the great Bronx 
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THE PALISADES AT THE SOUTHERN END OF THE INTERSTATE PARK 
(Photograph loaned by the Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate Park) 
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VIEW FROM BEAR MOUNTAIN PARK, LOOKING NORTH UP THE HUDSON RIVER 


effort and at slight expense through govern- the Henry Hudson Drive, a roadway which 
mental agencies to restore natural scenery to will eventually follow the shore of the 
its pristine condition even in the immediate river for many miles. Camping privileges 
vicinity of a crowded metropolis. When the are offered to the public, the period of 
Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate continuous camping being limited to four 
Park began their labors under the laws of the weeks. Since its organization the scope of 
States of New York and New Jersey their the commission has been greatly increased 
efforts were practically concentrated on the and it has now acquired control of prop- 


reclaiming of the rocky 
walls of the Hudson from 
the vandalism of quarry- 
men. With the acquisi- 
tion of the important 
quarries by the commis- 
sion, this vandalism was, 
of course, brought to an 
end and the commission 
was enabled to turn its at- 
tention ‘to. constructive 
work, Along the shore 
at the base of the Pali- 
sades, ground was filled in 
where necessary for rec- 
reation, camping, and 
playground purposes, and 
locks and landing beaches 
liave been’ constructed so 
as to make the park easier 
of access to all. Work 
has also been continued on 
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CAMPING ALONG THE PALISADES 


(Both photographs reproduced on this page were loaned by the Commis 


sioners of the Palisades Interstate Park) 
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SCENIC PARKS IN 


NEW YORK STATE 


LOOKING NORTH FROM CREST OF ESCARPMENT ON MINE LOT FARM, JOHN BOYD THACHER PARK 


erty up the Hudson River far beyond the 
limits of the Palisades. At Bear Moun- 


tain, on the west side of the Hudson near 
Highland Falls, the commission maintains 
playgrounds and roads, boat houses and 


MINE LOT FALL, JOHN BOYD THACHER PARK 


docks, and there is a regular steamboat serv- 
ice from New York City. The commission 
also has jurisdiction over Harriman Park, 
the great forest reserve ceded to the State of 
New York by the estate of the late E. H. 


LOOKING DOWN THE INDIAN LADDER ROAD 
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ministered by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society. The ac- 
companying photographs, 
kindly loaned by the society, 
serve to give some impres- 
sion of the unusual scenic 
beauties which will make 
this park attractive to tour- 
ists. 

The policy of the State 
of New York in relation to 
natural scenery is exempli- 
fied in the reservations at 
Niagara Falls and Saratoga 
Springs, and the Adiron- 
dack forests, under State 
‘administration, are every 
year becoming more acces- 
sible to nature-lovers. 








HOW THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY HAS BEGUN ITS DEVELOPMENT WITHIN 


THE LIMITS OF NEW YORK CITY 


(See below on this page view of same site before work was begun) 


Harriman. Important forestry work has 
been undertaken here by the commission, and 
during the past year about 400,000 trees have 
been planted. 

One year ago the State of New York 
accepted from the widow of the late John 
Boyd Thacher, a distinguished citizen .of 
Albany, a tract of about.350 acres of land 
in the famous Helderbergs, from twelve to 
fourteen miles directly west of Albany, as a 
public park to serve as a memorial to Mr. 


Thacher, who had long 


The project for a park- 
way along the Bronx. River 
valley connecting--~Bronx 
Park, in New York City, with the Kensico 
Reservoir in Westchester County was out- 
lined in this Review for May, 1907. 
As explained at that time the cost of this 
development is defrayed jointly by the City 
of New York and the County of West- 
chester, the former paying three-fourths 
and the latter one-fourth of the expense, 
and the whole work is conducted under 
the direction of a commission of three 
members appointed by the Governor of 





been a public-spirited leader 
in State and national af- 
fairs. This tract includes 
some of the most  note- 
worthy scenery in the State, 
and has been known to 
geologists the world over 
fer the special interest of 
its rock formations. Its 
historical associations also, 
in connection with the anti- 
rent disturbance and other 
events in New York State 
history, make it a place of 
peculiar interest to all resi- 4 

dents of the Empire State. 
Like Letchworth Park (de- 
scribed in this Review for 
February, 1912), Stony 














Point Battlefield, and other 
State properties of historic 
interest, the John Boyd 
Thacher Park is to be ad- 


SAME SITE AS IT EXISTED FOR MANY YEARS PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISH- 


MENT OF THE PARKWAY 


(Note the obtrusive advertising signs, the litter, and unkempt appearance 
of the premises on the banks of the Bronx River, which is naturally a 
watercourse of unusual charm) 
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SCENIC PARKS IN NEW YORK STATE 


THE BANKS OF THE BRONX IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY RESTORED TO THEIR ORIGINAL GRACE AND BEAUTY 
BY THE WORK OF THE PARKWAY COMMISSION 


the State. The progress of the work has commission has succeeded in acquiring about 
been slow because of the difficulty, during two-thirds of the total amount of land neces- 


the past few-years, of securing large appro- sary to complete the project. Much of this 


priations from either the State or the county. land has been given outright, and in all cases 
But in spite of unpreventable delays, the the heavy expense of condemnation proceed- 


THE ‘SAME SITE AS IT APPEARED JUST BEFORE THE COMMISSION BEGAN ITS LABORS, AFTER ENDURING 
YEARS OF DEFACEMENT AND NEGLECT 
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A SECTION OF THE RECLAIMED BRONX BORDER IN SCARSDALE, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


ings has been avoided, all transfers having 
been made by private agreement. On those 
portions of the strip to which the commission 
has obtained title enough work has been done 
to give a clear idea of the possibilities of the 
project. The series of pictures that we pre- 
sent herewith show the marked contrasts that 
have been brought about, in several instances, 
between the banks of the Bronx in their neg- 
lected state and after a few months of care 


under the hands of the commission. Enough 
has been done to show that within a very 
few years there will extend northward from 
the present limits of the metropolitan park 
system a strip of parkway which for natural 
beauty will be comparable with the Wissa- 
hickon Drive of Philadelphia or the Fen- 
way of Boston. We are indebted to the 
commission for the photographs from which 
these illustrations have been made. ‘ 
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THE SAME SECTION *“ BEFORE TAKING:’” THE PARKWAY COMMISSION'S 
TREATMENT : 






































Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION—-THE PUENTE CABRILLO IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE FAIR AT SAN DIEGO 


BY BENSEL SMYTHE 


AN DIEGO, California, six years ago 

decided to stake her future on a single 
throw,—her Exposition. Many of her own 
citizens thought it a foolhardy proposition. 
Almost everybody outside of the little city 
regarded it as preposterous. 

Nature had planned a great city on the 
shores of San Diego Bay, “the first port of 
call in God’s country,” if the world only 
knew it. San Diego was determined that 
the world should know it. 

The dominant idea seized for the Panama- 
California Exposition was a complete Span- 
ish city to suit the traditions and architec- 
ture of Southern California. The site chosen 
was a 1400-acre park in the city’s heart, over- 
looking sea and mountains, business and resi- 
dential districts. And San Diego proceeded 
in the following years to create an Exposi- 
tion so entirely unique, and of such sur- 
passing beauty as utterly to confound criti- 
cism. 

Now is the dream of six years ago come 
true. The San Diego memorial to the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal is no longer a proj- 
ect: it is a “going enterprise.” And like any 
other great new business-concern, Uncle Sam 
is curious to learn how it is succeeding. 

The Review or Reviews is the first mag- 


azine to publish the story of the San Diego 


Exposition, “three months after the opening 
day.” Throughout the West, and even in 
San Diego itself, the common report has 
been that the attendance is very meager, and 
that the enterprise is losing money every 
day. 

These are the facts, up to April third; 
and they have never before been made 
public: 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT 


The Exposition, as a business concern, lost 
$3,000 in its first month, January. In Febru- 
ary it made $13,000 above its entire opera- 
ting cost. In the month of March it made 
a net profit of $24,467.97. The receipts for 
March amounted to $64,439.28; the ex- 
penses were $39,971.31. 

The operating expenses at the start were 
fixed to care for a larger attendance than 
so far has been experienced. Expenses were 
materially reduced during the second month. 
The average daily expense during March 
and April is fixed at $1250. 

The San Diego Exposition is an $8,000,- 
000 business concern. The city bonded itself 
for $3,000,000, and through State and addi- 
tional municipal and individual aid another 
$2,000,000 was raised. The value of the ex- 
hibits is approximately $3,000,000. The 
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California, imagine it to 
be a land dominated by 
the old Spanish Mission 
style of architecture, with 
Spanish crosses and Mis- 
sion cloisters and arches 
peeping out from dense 
orange and lemon groves 
on every hand. ‘The 
State has them all, al- 
though they do not dom- 
inate the landscape. 

But for the people from 
all parts of the land who 
go to see San Diego’s Ex- 
position, it is their ideal 
visualized. There the 
fairy Spanish city is a 
reality. Old courts and 
patios abound. Stately 
towers reach into the rest- 
ful blue of California 
skies. A carefully trained 
wilderness of tropical 
plants delights the eyes. 
It is a sweet and restful 
land, where “castles in 
Spain” seem .realities; a 
land in which to. “loaf 








THE PUENTE CABRILLO, ONE OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CONCRETE BRIDGES, pe 
A FEATURE OF THE EXPOSITION ARCHITECTURE The 


ground occupied by the Exposition itself, 614 
acres, is in the midst of a magnificently de- 
veloped 1400-acre park owned by the city. 


THE ATTENDANCE REPORT 


The complete attendance figures for the 
three months were also given the REVIEW OF 
Reviews, from the auditor’s books. They 
are: January, 180,270; February, 133,168; 
March, 153,042. The average daily. attend- 
ance the last two weeks in March was be- 
tween 5400 and 5500. ‘The average for the 
first week in April was approximately 6000. 
These records show that the number of 
people visiting the Exposition is steadily in- 
creasing with the growth of the year. 

The Exposition is to-day on a money- 
making basis. It is conducted on strict busi- 
ness lines by a very able group of business 


men. ‘There is reason to believe that it will- 


pay a good dividend on its stock at the end 
of the year. This statement of facts will be 
a surprise, to California at least. 


THE SPANISH STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Americans who have read much about 
California history, but who have not seen 


and invite your soul.” 
Exposition con- 

tains ten main exhibit 
buildings, and everything about them is true 
Spanish-Colonial in design. For sheer beauty 
of natural and architectural effects, this Ex- 
position probably is the most delightful and 
satisfying spot in America to-day. The land- 
scape gardening surpasses that of any other 
Exposition and is as nearly perfect as nature 
and man can make it. From the grounds 
one of the world’s most beautiful views is 
commanded. 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PUENTE CABRILLO 
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THE FAIR AT SAN DIEGO 





























PART OF A CROWD OF SEVERAL THOUSAND LISTENING IN FEBRUARY TO AN OUTDOOR CONCERT OF ONE 
HUNDRED VOICES AND THE LARGEST ORGAN IN THE WORLD 


(The organ, costing $100,000, was the gift of John D. Spreckels) 


THE EXHIBITS 


The one weak 
spot for San Diego 
is the exhibits. 
There were _ not 
enough _ exhibits 
available in the 
world this year en- 
tirely to satisfy the 
ambitions of two 
great Expositions 
holding forth at the 
same time in the 
same State. San 
Diego has many va- 
ried and marvelous 
things to show in 
her buildings, but it 
is in no sense a 
“world’s fair.” It 
iss however, the 
most complete pre- 
sentation of what 
California and the 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING 


southwestern part of 
this country have 
done and are doing 
that has ever been 
made. The history 
of the politics, sci- 
ence, and soil devel- 
opment of the 
Southwest is here 
in vivid form. Nine- 
tenths of the total 
exhibit space is now 
fully occupied. 
Probably the most 
interesting single 
feature is the ten- 
acre model ranch, 
started in the 
grounds four years 
ago. We see that 
and we all wish we 
had just such a lit- 
tle ranch in Califor- 
nia somewhere. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE VISITOR 


It is safe to tell the many thousands of 
people in the East and Middle West who 
plan to come to the Pacific Coast during the 
summer and fall that they will be well 
pleased with the way San Diego treats them. 
They can afford to spend four or five days 
there. Between two and three days at least 
should be spent at the Exposition. A day 
should be set aside for rest, as exposition- 
seeing is hard work. Another day can be 
used in viewing San Diego itself and her 
very attractive surrounding country. 

When the tourist reaches Los Angeles, 
which is the gateway to San Diego, he may 
take the trip the rest of the way either by 
rail or by water. The train reaches San 
Diego in three hours and a half, and it is a 
delightful five hours’ ride on the sea. 

A careful investigation has determined 
that San Diego hotels and apartment- 
houses are not attempting to “hold up” the 
tourist. They have signed an agreement 
with the Exposition to charge regular winter 
rates, which are about one-third higher than 
summer rates, but are by no means excessive. 
Restaurants and cafeterias (the latter a great 
California institution) have not raised prices 
one cent. The cafeterias furnish good fare 
at very moderate prices. 

The street-car service to the Exposition 
is first-class in every respect. People are 
carried to the grounds direct from every sec- 
tion of the city. The service is supplemented 


’ 


by the new “Jitney” auto buses, several hun- 
dred of which are operating. 

A man and wife in average circumstances 
can live very well in San Diego for one 
week, go to the Exposition every day and 
spend a little money on its “Isthmus,” for 
between $35 and $50. And as much more 
as they desire. 

So far this season the travel to the Expo- 
sition has been largely composed of the “pri- 
vate car” and “stateroom” class. The two 
largest and most expensive hotels have been 
full every day. The railway yards have 
been well filled with private cars and special 
trains have been quite a regular feature. 

With the close of schools and the begin- 
ning of summer vacations it is expected the 
rush of the great American middle class to 
California will begin. It is probable that 
many people from the States of Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and from Southern 
California, will spend their vacations at San 
Diego. 

The city is not crowded. ‘There is plenty 
of room, and plenty of really comfortable 
room, for all who will come, and there is 
every indication that the Exposition will 
have a successful attendance throughout the 
summer. 

For a city of some 70,000 people, San 
Diego has done one of the biggest and most 
wonderful things in the history of American 
cities. Her Exposition would be a distinct 
achievement for a world-metropolis. 
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ACROSS LA LAGUNA DE LAS FLORES 
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TRANSATLANTIC CABLES AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


NE of the outstanding features of the 

war now being waged in Europe is 
the advantage which the possession of the 
transatlantic telegraph cables gives to the 
contestant who controls these,—a fact illus- 
trated by Germany’s protest to the United 
States against the refusal of Britain to trans- 
mit code messages either by .vire or wireless 
across the Atlantic. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AS A HALF-WAY STATION 


A second feature of this situation is the 
primacy possessed by Newfoundland in re- 
gard to the Atlantic cable situation. She 
enjoys the distinction of being the birthplace 
of transoceanic telegraphy,—both by wire and 
wireless. In August, 1858, over fifty-six 
years ago, Cyrus Field laid the first subma- 
rine cable between Kerry, Ireland, and Trin- 
ity Bay, Newfoundland, and in December, 
1901, Guglielmo Marconi received at St. 
John’s the first electric signals through his 
wireless medium, transmitted across 2000 
miles of space from his station at Poldhu, 
England. 

The reason why both these pioneers in the 
field of electrical research chose Newfound- 
land as the theater of their wonder-working 
experiments is that it is the nearest point in 
America to Europe, the half-way house of 
the continents. Owing to the short stretch 
of ocean to be bridged here, as compared with 
New York (little more than half the dis- 
tance), the prospects of success for such tests 
were better than elsewhere, and when an avi- 
ator proposed an airship flight across the At- 
lantic, he planned to proceed from St. John’s 
to the Azores and thence to Spain for the 
same reason. 


RAPID GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHY 


Prior to Field’s advocacy of a line under 
the, Atlantic, one across the British Channel 
was the most that science had compassed, and 
Field was regarded as outstepping all bounds 
of reason when he launched his larger proj- 
ect. His initial venture failed practically, 
though succeeding theoretically, and it was 
not till 1866 that regular transatlantic 


cabling was really begun effectively. Yet we 
find that the commercial use of telegraphy, 
by land and sea, has grown so rapidly in 
the fifty years since then that there are now 
1764 corporation and government cables, 
with a length altogether of 204,527 nautical 
miles, while on land there are 5,044,200 
miles of telegraph lines, over which land 
lines 1,400,000 telegrams and over which 
cables 36,000 messages are sent daily, an 
annual total of 478,320,000 telegrams and 
14,140,000 cablegrams. Nor is there any 
apparent relaxing of activity in these di- 
rections. New telegraph lines are being 
built daily, and the cable-making factories 
of Europe are constantly employed producing 
these electric nerves, by means of which to 
bring into direct and responsible contact 
with the great centers of the world its 
most remote regions. The telephone is a 
close connection of the telegraph, and, al- 
though little over thirty years have elapsed 
since the first experiment was made by 
Graham Bell, which proved the possibilities 
of electrical transmission of speech, the tele- 
phone has now become an almost indispen- 
sable factor not alone to commercial, but also 
to domestic existence. 


CONTROL BY AMERICAN CAPITAL 


This situation is of exceptional importance 
to the United States because to-day Ameri- 
can capitalists control all the cables across 
the Atlantic operated by English-speaking 
agencies. In order to understand this it is 
necessary to remember that there are now 
seventeen working cables across the Atlan- 
tic, distributed as follows: 

Four “Anglo-American” cables between 
the British Isles and America, via Heart’s 
Content, Newfoundland. 

Three “Western Union”. cables,—two be- 
tween the British Isles and America, via Bay 
Roberts, Newfoundland, and one via Canso, 
Nova Scotia. 

One “Direct U. S.” cable between the 
British Isles and America, via Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland. 

Five “Commercial” cables,—two between 
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the British Isles and America, via St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; two via Canso, and one via 
Horta, Azores. 

Two French cables,—one between Brest 
and New York, via St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
and one via Cape Cod. 

Two German cables between Borkum and 
New York, via the Azores. 

The Anglo-American Cable Company en- 
joyed a fifty-year monopoly in Newfound- 
land which made it impossible for any other 


cable company to effect a landing there until’ 


1904, but as soon as this prohibition was re- 
moved all the other cable companies at once 
began to seek terms of entry and to-day every 
one of them has some cables landing on its 
shores and is maturing plans whereby the re- 
mainder may be brought in. Some have cut 
the existing cables from the British coast to 
the Canadian or American littoral to land 
them on the Newfoundland seaboard, and 
the landing place of these cables is as follows: 
Trinity Bay, 4 Anglo-American cables. 


Conception Bay, 2° Western Union and. 


1 Direct cables. 

St. John’s, 2 Commercial Cable Company 
cables. 

Early in 1912 all the British telegraph 
cables in the North Atlantic, those’ of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company, were 
secured by the Western Union ‘Telegraph 


OCEAN CABLE SYS- 


Company of New York, under a 99-year 
lease, the one cable owned by the Direct 
United States Cable Company being also se- 
cured on similar terms. The result of this 
was that the control of every cable sub- 
merged in this section of the ocean, except 
the two French cables and the two German 
cables, passed under American control, and 
even the German cables may be virtually 
said to be so controlled also as to their west- 
ern ends, because the Commercial Cable 
Company has an alliance with them. This 
brought about the astonishing situation that, 
although the United States has never manu- 
factured a cable, all this work being done’ 
either in England or in Germany, American 
capitalists are absolute masters of this whole 
system of-intercommunication across the At- 
lantic, with all the advantages appertaining 
thereto. 


ENGLAND'S CABLE SYSTEMS. 


Except on the North Atlantic, however, 
Britain enjoys very largely a monopoly of 


the control of the world’s cables. Through 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Arabian 
Sea, and all over the Far East, through the 
West Indies to South: America ‘and‘<6ver: the- 
African Continent, most of the cables are’ 
hers, and she also owns one of the two cable 
systems of the Pacific Ocean, extending to 
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TEMS OF THE WORLD 


Australia and from there to Borneo, Suma- 
tra, and China. This gives her a great ad- 
vantage commercially and also is of immense 
benefit to her, when a great war is being 
waged, as now. It is of interest at the 
present juncture to note that in 1858, when 
the first congratulatory message was sent by 
the then President of the United States to 
Queen Victoria over the newly submerged 
Atlantic cable, he asked “that all civilized 
nations should declare, spontaneously, and as 
the result of a general agreement, that the 
electric telegraph shall be forever neutral; 
that the messages to be entrusted to it shall 
be regarded as secret, even in the middle of 
hostilities.” 

In the fifty-six years that have since 
elapsed, in spite of civilizing advances made 
otherwise, this pious desire has remained un- 
translated into a reality, and one of the first 
developments after the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war was the cutting of the German 
cable, with the result that the German Em- 
pire was deprived of this source of communi- 
cation with the outside world. In the mean- 
time, England, “like a great overgrown 
spider,” as a French writer put it some years 
ago, “has enveloped the whole world in a net- 
work of submarine lines, so that nothing can 
happen anywhere without being immediately 
known in London.” 

May—6 


The dependence of other countries on Brit- 
ish systems is almost absolute. When the 
Spanish-American war broke out, Spain had 
no independent and trustworthy communi- 
cation between Madrid and Havana; she was 
obliged to communicate with Cuba over Brit- 
ish cables, some of which possessed Ameri- 
can connections. In the same way, France, 
in conducting the business of her colonies 
abroad, has to make use of British cables 
very largely. Germany, too, has only pos- 
sessed her own cables to America within the 
past ten years, and when the two cables were 
destroyed a few weeks ago, she had no other 
outlet except through lines controlled by her 
most formidable antagonist. 


AGITATION FOR A_ BRITISH STATE-OWNED 
CABLE 


In spite, however, of this monopoly, Brit- 
ain is not too well satisfied with the situa- 
tion across the Atlantic, especially since her 
cables have passed to American hands, and 
at the present time there is a vigorous agi- 
tation in progress to secure a state-owned 
Atlantic cable to be the complement of the 
state-owned Pacific cable, which now extends 
across the latter ocean from British Colum- 
bia to Australia and New Zealand and is 
maintained by joint contributions of the Brit- 
ish, Canadian, and Antipodean Governments. 
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This cable was constructed 
and laid about twelve years 
ago, to compel a reduction 
of rates by the British com- 
pany-owned cables, which 
then extended through the 
Mediterranean and the In- 
dian Ocean, and_ which, 
possessing a monopoly, 
could fix their own charges. 
The laying of the state- 
owned cable has brought 
about since then a reduc- 
tion of these charges to 
about one-third of what 
they were originally, and it 
is argued that the laying of 
a state-owned Atlantic ca- |! 
ble would compel similar |, % 














reductions on this side. 

It is claimed that a cable 
can be constructed and laid 
across the Atlantic for less 
than five million dollars, and that a group of 
cables as efficient as either of the two existing 
cable groups to-day can be submerged for 
thirty million dollars, or about one-third of 
either the capitalization of the existing groups, 
so that whereas now these groups have to 
charge high rates to pay dividends upon stock 
which it is alleged is “watered” the charges 
might easily be reduced to one-half or one- 
third of those at present prevailing. Indeed 
Mr. Charles Bright, son of the man who laid 
the first Atlantic cable, and himself a cable 
engineer of eminence to-day, has advocated a 
ceneral rate of sixpence a word for cable- 
grams transmitted to any part of the British 
Empire on the same principle that to-day a 
two-cent stamp will carry a letter from Eng- 
land to Australia. His idea is that the traf- 
fic revenue of the various cable lines to dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire should be com- 
bined or “pooled” and a uniform dividend be 
declared, but so far nothing has come of the 
proposal, though it is not unlikely that in 
course of time this result may be realized. 


HOW CABLE IS MADE AND LAID 


A submarine telegraph cable is merely a 
land-line completely isolated for its whole 
length, as water is so potent a conductor of 
electric force. A cable consists of three es- 
sential parts,—the core, or conductor, of 
copper, because that is the best conducting 
substance known; the skin, or insulator, of 
gutta-percha, because this is quite as effective 
in its resistance to the electric current; and 
the shield, or protector, of steel wire, to 
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strengthen the cable in handling and sub- 
merging, and to protect it against the dan- 
gers of chafing on the bottom of the ocean, 
especially in shoal water; of injury by marine 
insects, and of damage from various other 
causes. 

England makes most of the world’s cables 
nowadays, but some are manufactured in 
Germany. Cables are made in two-mile 
lengths and as each such section is com- 
pleted, its electrical resistance is tested by a 
special machine and carefully noted. When 
a cable is made it is put on board the cable 
ship which is to submerge it. There are now 
over forty such steamers employed, not whol- 
ly for laying cables, of course, but for re- 
pairing them when injury occurs. Damage 
to a cable when submerged is evident by its 
failure to operate, and then the ship has to 
proceed to the vicinity of where the break 
exists, grapple for the cable, bring it to the 
surface, cut it, and splice in a new section 
so as to enable it to energize again. By de- 
termining the resistance of the effective por- 
tion of a damaged cable, it is possible to put 
a repairing steamer within a mile or so of 
where the break occurs, and repairs are some- 
times very speedily made, though on other 
occasions, because of bad weather or other 
causes, weeks are often occupied in this work. 

The cable is stored in tanks in the ship’s 
hold, and when she reaches the place where 
the laying process is to commence, she lands 
a “shore-end,” a section bound with steel to 
the thickness of 4 man’s arm to withstand the 
chafing of the surf, winds, and currents. This 
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the other side of the ocean, 
the cable is handed over to 
its owners and the regular 
transmission of messages 
over it has begun. In this 
work manual and automa- 
tic instruments are used. 
The cable operators who 
use the former send about 
one hundred words per 
minute by manipulating a 
key somewhat like that used 
by operators on ordinary 
land lines. But when the 
pressure of business is too 
great, an automatic ma- 
chine is used which can 
send 250 letters a minute, 
by feeding it with paper 











is taken to the cable house, usually a short 
distance above high-water and to which the 
cable is laid in a trench, and then the ship 
steams seaward, putting out the cable as she 
goes. The process is continued day and 
night, or from seven to ten knots an hour, 
as the weather warrants. An Atlantic cable 
is usually laid in little over a week. The 
last Atlantic cable was laid from Penzance, 
Cornwall, England, to Bay Roberts, New- 
foundland, in thirteen days by the Colonia, 
the biggest cable-laying ship in the world. 

In passing it may be noted that if a 
steamer is putting out a cable in 2600 fath- 
oms (three and one-half miles) of water at 
the rate of seven knots an hour, the distance 
from the stern of the ship to where the cable 
touches the ooze, is no less than twenty-seven 
miles, and that it takes three hours for a 
particular point of the cable to reach the 
bottom after it leaves the stern of the ship. 
When the process of laying the cable has 
been completed and the end is put ashore on 
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tapes on which other men 
have punched by means of 
other instruments dots and 
dashes representing _ the 
Morse telegraph code as adopted by interna- 
tional conference. 

One of the marvels of the submarine tele- 
graph is that if a cable of a given type is 
doubled in length, its working speed is re- 
duced to one-fourth of the original, and this 
fact has to be very carefully considered when 
a new cable is designed. Another marvel is 
that all ocean cables are “duplexed,” which 
doubles their capacity, enabling the transmis- 
sion and reception of a message over the one 
wire at the same time. This is done by pro- 
viding a counterbalance, or “artificial cable,” 
at either end, composed of “condensers,” 
boxes of paraffin, and tinfoil in alternate 
layers,—forming improved Leyden jars of 
sufficient electrical energy to “split” the cur- 
rent on the real cable and allow the passage 
of two sets of signals, one in each direction. 
Thus, under favorable conditions, it is pos- 
sible to transmit a message from New York 
to London over an Atlantic cable and receive 
a reply in four or five minutes. 
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TOPICS IN THE CURRENT PERIODICALS 


: ee May Century has three important 
articles suggested by the war: “The 
Ounce of Prevention,” by R. M. Johnston, 
drawing on the respective experiences of 
Switzerland and Belgium for examples of 
military unpreparedness; “War and Drink,” 
by James Davenport Whelpley, showing 
what has been accomplished by Russia in the 
direction of prohibition; and ‘“Poland’s 
Story,” by Judson C. Welliver. Paul M. 
Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, is 
characterized by Harold Kellock as a revo- 
lutionist, although this writer admits that 
Mr. Warburg is probably the most modest- 
mannered man that ever personally con- 
ducted a revolution, and his revolution con- 
sisted merely in winning over to his own 
ideas of banking and finance the support of 
the whole American nation. 

“The Right of a Child to Two Parents,” 
by Mary Ware Dennett, argues that it 
should be the joint and equal business of both 
father and mother to rear children. An in- 
teresting estimate of “The Art of E. H. 
Sothern” is put on record by William Win- 
ter, who concludes that because the sum-total 
of this actor’s achievements is substantial and 
admirable he is deserving of the public’s 
gratitude and esteem. A plea for propor- 
tional representation, which ought to be read 
by every member of the New York State 
Constitutional Convention, is forcibly pre- 
sented by N. I. Stone under the title, “Shall 
the Majority Rule?” “Justice for the 
Small Man,” by David A. Baer, describes 
the workings of a modern municipal court. 

This month’s instalment of ‘“Cabbages 
and Kings,” the series of personal recollec- 
tions of rulers and their courts, by the In- 
fanta Eulalia of Spain, is devoted to the 
Russian court. 

Although many articles on the war are 
appearing from month to month in the Amer- 
ican periodicals, it cannot be said that the 
war, as a topic, dominates the pages of 
American quarterlies and monthlies as it 
does those of England, France, and Ger- 
many. A fairly typical instance is supported 
by the current issue of the Yale Review, in 
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which about one-fourth of the space is de- 
voted to articles relating directly or indi- 
rectly to the great conflict. Of the four 
articles falling under this category, the first, 
contributed by the English philosopher and 
writer, L. P. Jacks, on “England’s Experi- 
ence with “The Real Thing’,” is the most 
piquant and thought-provoking. It is, in 
fact, a keen and shrewd analysis of the 
British mind in this time of stress and crisis. 
His conclusion is that the real thing which 
England is now facing is producing a mental 
condition favorable to some kind of spiritual 
rebirth. Accustomed sophisms and easy gen- 
eralizations no longer find utterance. “An 
unaccustomed honesty is being forced upon 
us,” and it is the belief of this writer that 
truth itself will at last come to its own. 
Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, of Har- 
vard, gives an admirable fifteen-page sum- 
mary of the claims of the various European 
nations that will demand recognition in the 
treaty settlements after the conclusion of 
peace. Professor Benjamin W. Bacon ex- 
amines the imperialistic ideal in its relation 
to Christianity. Professor George G. Wil- 
son, of Harvard, concludes from his study 
of the neutralized states of Europe that up 
to the present time neutralization has been 
based upon policy, and that while the exist- 
ence of neutralized states has served to a 
degree as a means for the conservation of 
peace, neutralization must in the future be- 
come more easily possible, and the method 
of its maintenance must be more clearly es- 
tablished and amply secured, if it is to pro- 
duce the desired results. Neutralization 
treaties have been heretofore regarded as 
binding only while the provisions of such 
treaties were in accord with the interests of 
the several parties. Some more effective 
sanction is required if such treaties are to be 
counted on to produce the anticipated results. 
Other articles of this number are: “Eng- 
lish Literature in France,” by Emile Legouis; 
“The Journeying Atoms,” by John Bur- 
roughs; “The Railroad Crisis: A Way 
Out,” by Ray: Morris; “An Apology for 
Old Maids,” by Henry Dwight Sedgwick; 
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“Ovid Among the Goths,” by Gamaliel 
Bradford; ““The Unity of the Churches,” by 
Newman Smyth; “Walpole and Familiar 
Correspondence,” by Chauncey B. Tinker; 
and “‘Xanthippe on Woman Suffrage,” by 
Duffield Osborne. 

Three of the twelve articles in the Con- 
structive Quarterly (New York) are con- 
cerned with the war: “The Churches, the 
War, and the Future,” by Principal W. B. 
Selbie, of Mansfield College, Oxford (the 
nonconformist viewpoint); “The Catholic 
Church and War,” by Mer. Batiffol, of 
Paris, and “The Church and War,” by 
Henry T. Hodgkin, Secretary of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, of London. 

The International Review of Missions is 
notable for the absence of any expression of 
opinion concerning or even of references to 
the course of the war. For the current 
quarter the principal articles are: ‘Black 
and White in South Africa,” by Maurice S. 
Evans; “Christian Literature in the Mission 
Field,” by John H. Ritson; “The Vital 
Forces of Southern Buddhism in Relation to 
the Gospel,” by W. C. B., Purser; “Self- 
Support in the Church in the Mission 
Field,” by Henry T. Hodgkin; and “The 
Work of Continental Missionary Societies.” 
This latter article describes the work of the 
Protestant missionary societies on the conti- 
nent of Europe as it was carried on before 
the outbreak of the war. ‘The facts outlined 
in this summary have not been accessible 
heretofore in any satisfactory form in Eng- 
lish, and so have not been generally known 
even to those interested in missions in Great 
Britain and America. 

In the Forum for April Dr. J. S. Scha- 
piro, writing on the “War of the European 
Cultures,” ventures the prediction that 
“England, with her new individualism radi- 
ating social emotions, her tolerance and her 
mellowness, not autocratic Germany, how- 
ever efficient, will lay the spiritual founda- 
tions of the society of to-morrow.” 

Other essays in this number of the Forum 
are: “An Artist’s Morality,’ by Horace 
Holley; “Seeking the Shade of William 
James,” by M. H. Hedges; “Liberty and 
License,” by H. M. Aubrey; “Life’s Primal 
Architects,” by E. Douglas Hume; “Crying 
for the Moon,” by Bruce F. Cummings; 
“Highbrow and Lowbrow,” by Van Wyck 
Brooks; “More About Inspired Million- 
aires,” by William MacDonald; and “The 
Maddening Mr. Meredith,” by Elizabeth 
Frazer. ‘There is also a brief play, “The 
Double Miracle,” by Robert Garland. 


The opening feature of the North A meri- 
can Review for April is a twenty-page on- 
slaught by the editor on the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, who is 
termed by Colonel Harvey “our First Lord 
of the Admiralty.” 

Speaker Champ Clark writes in this num- 
ber on “Cloture”’; James B. Duke, former 
head of the American Tobacco Company, on 
“Politics and Prosperity”; a Bulgarian, 
Svetozar Tonjoroff, on “Russia’s Struggle 
for an Outlet”; Booker T. Washington on 
“Inferior and Superior Races”; Bishop 
Brent, of the Philippines, on “Christ as the 
Hope of the World”; David Lawrence on 
“Our Foreign Policy and War,” and Presi- 
dent Henry S. Pritchett on “Should the 
Carnegie Foundation Be Suppressed ?” 

The current number of the anonymous 
Unpopular Review opens with a sensible and 
temperate statement on the subject of our 
national defense. ‘The author advocates the 
adoption of certain features of the Swiss 
plan and commends the practical training 
given during the summer periods in the so- 
called Leonard Wood Camps. <A writer 
who shows great familiarity with the his- 
tory of Eastern Europe shows that the pres- 
ent war is offering only another opportunity 
to the Slav to push on to the westward just 
as he has been doing throughout the past 
century, “slowly, glacially, but steadily,” 
and the Slav, says this writer, never goes 
back. 

An article on “Property and Law” is a 
protest against the extremes of present-day 
humanitarianism and a frank, bold plea for 
a restoration of property to its dominant 
place in our system of jurisprudence. There 
are two articles in this number on competi- 
tion, one a defense, and the other scarcely 
less than a reductio ad absurdum, the wri- 
ter of the latter article finding his most ef- 
fective illustration in the great war. 

Another writer finds the chief cause of 
revolution in Mexico in monopoly of the 
land, “by it the poor brutalized, the rich 
materialized, the middle classes and public 
opinion’ non-existent, an Egyptian darkness 
of illiteracy, appalling drunkenness, serfdom 
of the peon, terrible, terrible poverty.” This 
writer, who is a single-taxer, believes that 
even his remedy is not sufficiently drastic for 
the peculiar conditions in Mexico, and he 
does not shrink even from confiscation. Con- 
fiscation, he admits, is an ugly word, but 
there is a far uglier one,—starvation. “As 
between confiscation and starvation, shall a 
people starve?” 
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THE REAWAKENING OF RUSSIA 


LTHOUGH the Russian Government 
A is no doubt receiving hearty support 
from the people in prosecuting the war, yet 
there is a struggle going on within the Em- 
pire in which the two sides that present a 
united front to the foreign enemy stand ar- 
rayed against each other in a fight for power 
and mastery. Between the bureaucracy and 
the popular will there is less harmony to-day 
than at any time since the suppression of the 
revolution. More and more strongly the peo- 
ple are asserting themselves in emphatic de- 
mands for greater liberties. 

The last session of the Duma voted addi- 
tional three milliards of rubles for the war, 
but before doing so the deputies wanted to 
know what the government was going to 
give the people in return. The government 
at first declared that it would do nothing at 
all, that it would follow the same policy in 
the future as in the past. Then the signifi- 
cant thing happened, which shows that the 
spirit of rebellion against despotism is again 
active in Russia. ‘The people’s representa- 
tives raised such a storm of protest that to 
placate them the government was compelled 
to modify its uncompromising attitude and 
to yield to the extent of at least making some 
vague promises. In the Petrograd Nashe 
Slovo the following account is given of the 
deliberations that took place in the short 
Duma session: 


The questions of the terms of peace and of 
internal reforms were discussed. The government 
declared that it does not wish to deprive Germany 
of any of its territory. It wants nothing but Ga- 
licia and the Dardanelles. The Constitutional 
Democratic deputies insisted mainly upon the Dar- 
danelles. 

In the second sitting, when it came to the question 
of reforms, Maklakoy, the minister of the interior, 
declared that the government would make no con- 
cessions. It would pursue the same course as here- 
tofore. His statement produced a scene of the 
greatest disorder in the house. The deputies 
jumped from their seats, and the president was 
obliged to declare a recess. When the Duma 
reassembled, Goremykin made a statement some- 
what softening the harsh impression created by 
Maklakov’s blunt refusal to consider the demands 
of the deputies for a freer Russia generally, for 
better treatment of Finland, and for guaranteeing 
equal rights to the Jews and stopping Jewish 
persecutions, 


The insistence of the Duma upon an ex- 
tension of the people’s rights is not the only 
sign of the reawakening of Russia. All over 
the Empire the people are combining in ef- 
forts to force concessions from the govern- 


ment. They seem to be perfectly aware of 
their advantage in the present crisis and are 
determined to make use of it for the liberali- 
zation and modernization of Russia. A 
Russian soldier, in a letter printed in the 
New York Forward, writes: 


All the nationalities throughout the Czar’s do- 
minions are keenly alert for their chance to obtain 
freedom. The Poles have displayed great skill in 
seizing the advantage offered by the extraordinary 
situation of the war. For the present they actu- 
ally possess a state of their own in Warsaw, from 
which they control the whole of Poland. 

Russian society is also on its guard. Two power- 
ful organizations have been founded, the Terri- 
torial Assembly League and the League of the 
Cities. Their power and activity are daily in- 
creasing, and the Russian Government knows it 
has to reckon with them. The Russian press and 
the Russian intelligent classes have raised their 
heads. The alliance with the English and the 
French, who are fighting for freedom, has put 
the stamp of liberty upon Russia and ennobled 
the crude, uncultured pan-Slavism. 

It is strange, but true. The activity of the 
Black Hundreds has ceased. They are as if con- 
gealed. Here and there they are still stirring. 
Maklakovy and Scheglavitev raise their voices 
occasionally. The Jew is driven hither and thither. 
But generally speaking, they have fallen into a 
lethargy. A new life is developing in Russia. 
The old tolerates the new without protest. There 
are two Russias. 

All are awakening to a new life, all are or- 
ganizing, all are demanding a place in the sun. 


Nevertheless, the Russian people realize 
that the government will not yield an iota 
of its power without a fierce struggle. It is 
generally understood that it is ready to back 
up its policy as expressed by Maklakov in 
the Duma with all the forces at its com- 
mand. 

Commenting on Maklakov’s declaration, 
the Novy Mir, a Russian daily published in 
New York, writes: 


This means that the Russian Government will 
continue to rule as it has hitherto with the nagaika 
and the knout, disregarding the people’s repre- 
sentative and the demands of the various Russian 
organizations and societies. As until now, the 
government will continue to kill every manifesta- 
tion of popular self-activity. It will continue to 
favor the parochial schools and keep the secular 
schools under the strict and constant surveillance 
of its officials. As hitherto, it will imprison or 
send to Siberia all those who dare to express 
dissatisfaction with the government. It will con- 
tinue to persecute the Poles and the Armenians 
and to stir up the dark, ignorant masses against 
the Jews. It will continue its policy of fanning 
the flame of race hatred by pitting one nation 
of the Empire against the other. 

Nevertheless, there are ample signs of a gradual 
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Russian reawakening, if we turn our gaze from 
above to the people themselves. The very war 
which seemed to strengthen czarism compelled the 
Czar’s government to tolerate certain organiza- 
tions and societies, both in the cities and villages, 
which it prohibited before. And the people are 
taking advantage of this freedom. Not only the 
propertied classes, but the peasants also are or- 


ganizing. And though their organization will 
temporarily serve the victory of czarism, there 
can be no doubt, if we consider recent events in 
Russian history, that they are bound sooner or 
later to be used for overthrowing a government 
system which is antagonistic to the most elemen- 
tary needs of the country in its economic and 
cultural development. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN RUSSIA 


N La Revue (Paris) the editor, M. Jean 
Finot, the well-known writer and publi- 
cist, discusses “Russia of To-Day and To- 
Morrow,” declaring that Russian progress 
has been impeded by German influence. He 
draws a sharp distinction between the Russian 
people and their rulers, maintaining that prior 
to the outbreak of the war the nobles of the 
three Baltic provinces of Russia, all Germans, 
had a dominant influence on the evolution of 
Russian destinies. 


Military leaders, statesmen, the highest office- 
holders, were recruited principally from the 
Junkers of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. Al- 
ways intriguing with Prussia, toward whom they 
were attracted by similarity of tastes and aspira- 
tions, they can be considered only superficially 
Russians. Were it not for the immense extent 
of the empire and the resistance of the real Rus- 
sians, this little selected body, working without 
restraint, would have drowned the Russian soul 
in the German ocean. 


M. Finot predicts that the present war 
will prove to be for Russia a war of deliver- 
ance from Germanic tendencies. Neverthe- 
less, he admits that German influence has 
not had its last word. While the Czar’s 
proclamations offer peace and tolerance to his 
subjects, agents from Berlin are, at the same 
time, doing their best to foment trouble which 
threatens to discredit imperial decrees and 
promises. The newspapers of the “Black 
Band,” so-called, are continually slandering 
France and England, and praising Germany. 
These newspapers are supported by high off- 
cials of German antecedents, who, according 
to M. Finot, are almost always responsible 
for Russian blunders. 

Reverting to the Russo-Japanese war, M. 
Finot contends that one of the chief causes 
of that unfortunate conflict was the hidden 
influence of German diplomacy which drove 
Russia to dangerous ventures in the Far East 
in order that her power in Europe might be 
lessened. The war, indeed, nearly ruined 
the Russian Empire, and almost prevented the 
fulfilment of Russia’s obligations to France. 
That war stands out to-day as one of the 


most illogical conflicts in all history. The 
sincerity of the humanitarian aspirations of 
both nations has been proven by the perfect 
good faith with which they have accepted 
peace. One thing, in the opinion of M. 
Finot, must never be lost sight of,—left to 
itself, the Russian people is essentially peace- 
ful. The idea of conquest is foreign to it. 
The only wars that have been popular in 
Russia have been those whose object was 
the deliverance of Slavic peoples. 

Recent reactionary courses are attributed 
by M. Finot to the work of Germanized off- 
cials and the indirect influence of German 
princes and princesses and the German fami- 
lies long settled in the Baltic provinces. He 
regards the generous intentions of the Czar 
as sincere, but laments the fact that the bu- 
reaucrats find a way to reduce his projects to 
nothing. ‘The Poles are persecuted and Rus- 
sian prelates have even been sent into Ga- 
licia. Russian officials are organizing Jew- 
ish pogroms and deporting to Siberia Finnish 
representatives. What is the purpose of these 
vexatious measures, asks M. Finot, if not to 
compromise Russia in the eyes of her allies 
and alienate from her the sympathies of neu- 
tral countries? 


In Russia there are at present more than 
250,000 Jewish soldiers whose courage and devo- 
tion to their country are proved by the official 
communiqués. But the bureaucrats have been 
able to drive the Jewish wounded from certain 
places on the pretext that “they have not the 
right to live there”! Moreover, by organizing 
pogroms at the moment when the sacred union of 
the nation is at its zenith, they seek to destroy 
the harmony between Russian citizens and fo- 
ment civil war. 

Russia will need many millions for her economic 
and financial reconstruction; no matter what hap- 
pens, she cannot dispense with the aid of inter- 
national finance. Already the enmity of the great 
Jewish bankers is being aroused against her; those 
in the United States have shown their violent hos- 
tility to “Russian barbarism” as a result of the 
pogroms. 

The Poles are giving proof of superhuman 
courage and devotion. Despite the devastation 
of their provinces and the destitution which is 
ravaging their lands, they are sacrificing every- 
thing, their lives and their last belongings, for the 
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profit of Russia and her allies. And the Rus- 
sian bureaucrats choose this opportunity for ex- 
asperating Polish susceptibility and robbing the 
Poles of all. faith in the Czar’s promises! 


Nevertheless, M. Finot’s limited enthusi- 
asm for the Muscovite Government does not 
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keep him from professing unlimited faith in 
the Russian people. “In the gigantic battle 
against barbarism, Russia will win her own 
salvation,—liberty for herself and deliver- 
ance for all time from Prussia and the Prus- 
sians.”” 


A POLISH COMMENT ON PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


NE of the profoundest issues in the 
O present European conflict is its ulti- 
mate effect upon Poland. How will victory 
upon one side or the other affect Poland? 
Will that sorely tried land realize at last its 
century-long dream of the rebirth of an in- 
dependent national unity? And to which side 
do the sympathies of Polish patriots lean? 

This last question is in some measure an- 
swered by some very remarkable letters ad- 
dressed by the prominent Polish man of 
letters, Wincenty Lutoslawski, to his old 
friend, Professor Karl Muth. Professor 
Muth considered these utterances to be of 
such great import as indicating the feeling 
of a large percentage of the better class of 
Poles that he published them, by way of 
warning to his countrymen, in the February 
number of the Si#ddeutsche Monatshefte 
(Munich), under the title of ‘National 
Polish Illusions.” The article attracted so 
much attention, apparently, as to be reprinted 
in a pamphlet. A correspondent has just 
sent us this, with certain salient passages un- 
derlined, from which we quote at such length 
as our space permits. 

Dr. Lutoslawski is a man of wide attain- 
ments, a privat-docent at the University of 
Geneva, an acknowledged leader among Po- 
lish intellectuals, a man of extensive interna- 
tional connections, and a contributor to 
English, Spanish, and Italian journals. He 
is said to have been connected at one time 
with an American university. The breadth 
of his attainments and interests is indicated 
by three of his recent works. One of these, 
Volonté et Liberté, was published in 1912 
by Alcan of Paris; a second, Seelenmacht, 
Abrisz einer zeitgemaszen W elianschauung 
(“Soul Power: an Outline of a Contempo- 
rary View of the World”), was published in 
Leipzig by Engelmann, and the third was 
published in England by Longmans, under 
the title of “The Origin and Growth of 
Plato’s Logic.” He has ties of friendship 
with many distinguished men in various 
countries, including Cardinal Mercier, of 


Mechlin. Obviously, therefore, his attitude 
in this critical time is of great significance. 

A friendship of some years between Luto- 
slawski and Professor Muth had made them 
fairly acquainted with each other’s views, and 
the former, who is firmly convinced that 
there is a deep-lying chasm between the cul- 
tural and political ideals of Prussia and South 
Germany, had on that account felt Professor 
Muth’s magazine, Hochland, published in 
Munich, specially suited for the presentation 
of certain of his ideas. It was this close ac- 
quaintance and connection which led the 
Polish leader to address a post-card to Dr. 
Muth shortly after the outbreak of the war 
containing the following significant passage: 


This war, occasioned by the attack on two 
small countries, will not find an end until all 
dependence of one nation upon another has forever 
ceased, and only the victory of Western civiliza- 
tion over the assumed Kultur of the destroyer of 
Louvain and Kalicz can effect a deliverance 
from all national oppression. What we Poles may 
expect from Prussia was clearly shown us in 
Kalicz and Czenstochowa, and likewise in Zabern, 
Louvain, and Antwerp. Throughout their whole 
history the Muscovites have never had to ac- 
knowledge such atrocities. I should not count 
upon Russia were it not that it is now fighting 
against its own interests for Western civilization, 
with the aid of 600,000 Poles. 


Professor Muth does not quote his answer 
to this direct and bitter avowal, but remarks 
that its nature may be in part divined by 
the reply he received, which, written in 
France and posted in Geneva, came to him 


uncensored : 
Barby, January 8, 1915. 
My Dear FRIEND:— 

I perceive from your characteristic card of De- 
cember 19 how little informed you are of the true 
condition of affairs. You are menaced with so 
terrible a disillusioning that I would fain prepare 
you for it. . . Your land is threatened with 
poverty and misery, and internal dissensions, and 
these dangers can be diminished by foresighted 
Germans only if their conscience awakes and if 
they are able to regard themselves and their rulers 
in the light in which they have now long been 
regarded by public opinion in Europe and 
America. They have been making military 
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preparations for a robber raid continuously for 
forty-four years, while the western powers were 
unprepared and did not desire war. 

But even in a military sense the Prussian sys- 
tem has not made good. In the hope of conquer- 
ing foreign lands you have submitted to being 
dependent upon the most unintellectual Prussians. 
The Prussians are Germanized Slavs, the morally 
worst of their race, who have denied their an- 
cestors through fear of force, and have now 
themselves become the exponents of force. Gurk- 
has are noble troops of an ancient race who are 
glad to fight with such barbarians. You yourself 
have complained for years that all creative power 
has disappeared in Germany. That is the result 
of Prussian lordship. The Prussians are northern 
Janizaries and are filled with the spirit of Islam,— 
fury of destruction, predatory greed, breach of 
faith. All this has been plainly proved and is 
generally accepted in the neutral lands which 
were formerly friendly to Germany,—in Italy, 
America, Sweden, Holland, ete. 

No denial is of avail. The whole world is 
united against you, and your only excuse is that 
you have been deceived by your rulers. . . . The 
conscience of Europe is aroused in this crusade 
against the disguised Musselmans, the sham 
Christians of Prussian fabrication. We know that 
the partition of Poland was the first and greatest 
of the deeds of shame which later led to the 
destruction of Belgium. And the partition of 
Poland will be annulled after the war,—we shall 
obtain not only all our lands that we possessed 
in 1771, but also Silesia and Pomerania and East 
Prussia. These we shall righteously govern, and 
in a single generation all the Germanized Poles 
who dwell therein shall reawake to their national 
consciousness. 

The English and the French have won the love 
of their subjects throughout the world,—the Prus- 
sians have never known how to do this,—they 
rouse only hate and contempt. Russia, that in- 
troduced abstinence from alcohol at a single 
stroke, stands morally far higher than Prussia, 
but Russia will not govern us, for we deserve 
independence. 


The author of this vehement letter con- 
tinues in the same vein, declaring that the 
Germans must learn modesty, that they will 
be very poor, and that no one in the world 
will buy German wares. He remarks that 
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centuries ago, most of the European peoples 
were Germanized, but that now there is a 
revival of old Celtic ideals and that “we 
now desire peace, justice, and national life,— 
things the Germans cannot give us, because 
they themselves do not possess them.” He 
remarks further: 


The victory of Western civilization over the 
nomadic hordes of Prussia, even with the help 
of the Moroccans,—who are more honorable than 
the Prussians, since they keep their contracts,— 
will be for the Germans also the beginning of 
freedom. 


The letter closes with expressions of per- 
sonal esteem and solicitude. A second let- 
ter, received shortly afterwards, Professor 
Muth found himself unable to give in full 
because of its harsh criticisms of the Kaiser. 
He gives extracts from it, however. One of 
these runs as follows: 


For five years I have publicly predicted the 
war, and I have foreseen it for twenty years as 
a necessity and as the weightiest event in the 
history of the world. I read Italian, French, 
English, American, and German papers, maga- 
zines, and books upon the war and think of it 
constantly. I receive many private letters from 
participants upon both sides, from prisoners and 
soldiers. I take it very seriously as my chief 
business to investigate and determine the truth. 


Professor Muth’s comments are on the 
whole quite restrained and moderate, though 
he permits himself some final scathing re- 
marks to the effect that it would be difficult 
to find such a partisan in all Germany out- 
side a madhouse as this lecturer on philoso- 
phy at the University of Geneva. He closes 
with the words: 


Censor! No, the German people have nothing 
to fear from such expressions, and should and 
must know how their enemies regard them. That 
a part of the national-spirited Poles also belong 
to these enemies we can scarce cherish any doubt 
in future. 





POLAND'S 


Y journals printed in Poland which have 

just reached this country, we are en- 
abled to see with certainty which side in the 
present world war Poland,—on whose terri- 
tories the greatest battles are being fought,— 
favors. We had read that the Poles of 
Galicia, the division of Poland under Aus- 
trian dominion, were supporting the Austro- 
Prussian cause to the degree of forming 
Polish rifle corps for warfare against Russia. 
Now we see that the various journals of 
Russian Poland, which is the largest as well 
as most populous division of the former Polish 


ATTITUDE 


Republic, have generally declared against the 
policy into which the Austrian Poles had 
permitted themselves to be led. 

Thus the Warsaw Dzien (Day) main- 


tains: 


The Conservatives, Democrats, Progressives, 
Socialists, and even non-partisans, to-day have a 
common platform in the exposition of their views 
of the present situation. All incline against Prus- 
sia and her ally. This attitude the various parties 
justify differently, but they arrive at common con- 
clusions. 


A resolution issued by the Realists and the 
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National Democrats of Russian Poland closes 
with the following passage: 


Holding that the Polish community of Galicia 
constitutes scarcely a fifth part of the Polish 
nation, and that the appearance of its representa- 
tives in so important a moment in the name of 
the whole nation and its obtrusion upon the other 
divisions of Poland without an apprehension of 
the facts accomplished, is, therefore, a usurpation, 
—the undersigned parties, holding an attitude con- 
formable to the will of the vast majority of the 
nation, bid the Chief National Committee in Gali- 
cia to cease immediately all action, the program 
of which is described in its communication. 


In a statement issued on the same account, 
the Progressive party says: 


In connection with the appeal of the Chief 
National Committee in Galicia addressed to the 
Poles, the Polish Progressive party makes the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

Political reason has enjoined on our nation to 
attend from the time of the three partitions of our 
country to the coalescence of the geographically 
dissevered, but spiritually homogeneous, parts of 
Poland. 

By the sense of self-preservation we are en- 
joined, in sight of the rapacious aims of Germany 
in relation to the Slavonians, as well as in pres- 
ence of the moment of the conflict of the Germans 
with the peoples of the West that lead in civiliza- 
tion, to stand on the side of the coalition of nearly 
the whole of Europe. 

The national feeling enjoins on us to conquer 
any political agreement that menaces extermina- 
tion to the Poseners, Silesians, Masovians, and 
Cassubes, who have been struggling for ages for 
their Polonism. 


The Warsaw Gazeta Poranna (Morning 
Gazette) prints a fervent address to the lead- 
ers of the Polish people in Galicia. With 
this address a number of Warsaw students 
had cut their way through the cordon into 
western Galicia in order to apprise their 
compatriots under Austrian dominion of the 
real situation; and though many of them paid 
with their lives for its circulation, the rest 
did their work. In this address we read: 


You call on us to go to combat in the chaos of 
the European conflagrationm—with the Russian 
nation. But why, in this historic moment, have 
you forgotten the immemorial foe and oppressor 
of our nation,—the Prussian? How many times, 
not yet so long ago, have not you yourselves 
besought in vain your “noble and wise monarch” 
to defend our brothers of Posen from the acts of 
violence of his ally,—acts becoming the Teutonic 
Knights of old? Have the liberties which your 
“noble monarch” gave you by compulsion so 
blinded you, that, forgetting the Prussian, you see 
only one adversary,—him who in his tragic in- 
fatuation has been merely an incompetent imita- 
tor of his Satanic adviser, the Prussian? 

Do you not see that Russia is bursting these 
Satanic bonds and is herself raising the sword 
against Prussianism; do you not understand that 


in this struggle the Russian nation itself is being 
regenerated under tlie slogan of liberty, for which 
our forefathers already fought? Do you not see 
that not only Russia, but also the whole world, in 
the name of the highest human ideals, is offering 
up a bloody sacrifice of its sons, in order to 
squash the barbarian masked with specious cul- 
ture? Do you not see that the nations which have 
not lost the sense of honor do not want to disgrace 
themselves, and are refusing aid to the Prussians? 
Do you not see that only your monarch is shedding 
Slavonic blood in order to help his ally to master 
the whole world? 

Nobody will go hence on your summons; for 
our nation has sublimer ideals than the ideals of 
the Hapsburgs; it believes that liberation will 
come, if we shall afford great deeds, unanimous 
and common with the whole world and directed 
against the Prussians. We stand, therefore, shoul- 
der to shoulder with those peoples which are 
going to the field of a second Grunwald, with 
full trust that the moment of the final overthrow 
of the foe of our nation and of all mankind will 
be the moment of the liberation and union of our 
Fatherland. 


That the Poles under Russian and under 
Prussian dominion place their hopes by no 
means in the mere promise of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Russian army, but in the 
character of the present war, is obvious from 
the Warsaw Dzien, which oppugns the Rus- 
sian writer Dymitrowski,—who fears that 
the reactionary Council of State may thwart 
the promises of the throne,—by observing 
that the grant of new political charters to 
Poland will be effected with the neglect of 
the Council of State and the Duma, as it 
issues from the ante-bellum agreements of 
the states belonging to the anti-German coali- 
tion that all conquests of the war are subject 
to the decision of a common congress. Hence, 
the destinies of Alsace and of the German 
colonies, and of the Polish territories as well, 
will depend on the united decision of all the 
allied states. 

This is confirmed by the Gazeta War- 
szawska (Warsaw Gazette), which states 
that the present war is waged in the defense 
of the weaker nations, and that it already at 
its commencement accomplished a gigantic 
revolution,—the recognition of the rights of 
nations to political being. 

“The present war,” continues the Gazeta 
Wearszawska, “has, in this respect, made 
glaringly distinct the differences of the state 
idea of Prussia and of England. The Ger- 
man imperialism, which became in latter 
times the leading political thought of the re- 
actionary German Empire, lay in the ex- 
termination of foreign nations; the English 
democracy rested on a different basis,—on 
the recognition of the rights of the nations 
entering into the composition of Great Brit- 
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ain. The British policy has paid in a high 
degree. All the British colonies, contrary to 
the hopes of Germany, have come actively 
with aid for the mother country in the pres- 
ent war. The gigantic British Empire feels 
itself unified more firmly than ever before. 
The English democracy wishes its political 
principles in relation to national affairs to 
triumph on the continent of Europe.” 

This almost unanimous feeling of the 
greatest part of the former Polish Republic 
led to the organization in Warsaw of the 
Polish National Committee. This commit- 
tee, which was the first of the kind organized 
in the Russian division of Poland since the 
dismemberment of Poland, is, as it were, the 
germ of the future Polish government, when 
Poland shall obtain self-government. ‘The 
committee was formed with the sanction of 
the Russian Government, which seems to 
argue the sincerity of the intentions of that 
government to give the Poles full rights and 
to unite their state divided in three into one 
whole, according to the promise of the Czar 
announced through the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian army, Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholayevich. 

At the meeting of this committee, which 
was held in Warsaw towards the close of 
November and was attended by all the Polish 
members of the present Russian Duma and 
of the Council of the Empire and all the 
members of the preceding Dumas, as well as 
a considerable number of representatives of 
various political parties and of eminent work- 
ers in the national field,—the committee 
adopted the name of the Polish National 
Council. The slogan of this convention was 
the union of the Polish territories in one 
whole and of the future political develop- 
ment of Poland on the basis of complete self- 
government, and a manifesto was issued to the 


whole nation which reads in part as follows: 


The Polish nation in these times is contributing 
with its entire force and power to the gaining of 
a victory over the Germans. Notwithstanding 
that the war has fallen on our country with a 
hurricane of misfortunes and destruction; not- 
withstanding that it has brought us ruin and 
complete devastation,—we yet endure these calam- 
ities calmly and with perfect serenity of spirit, 
confident of a bright morrow. 

The Russian army has already set its foot on 
Polish territory in Austria. We now expect that 
it will enter the part of our nation that is pos- 
sessed at present by the Prussian. In this far- 
reaching moment for our nation there ‘stands 
before our countrymen in those parts of the terri- 
tory of Poland the solemn duty to show in thought 
and deeds that they unite in aims with the rest 
of the nation in Poland. 


That the Poles desire the complete con- 
quest of the Germans is owing to their belief 
that the Allies, when they gain the victory, 
will be for the union of the territories of the 
former Polish Republic and the reconstruc- 
tion of Poland as a political state, since it 
would not lie in the interest of France or 
England or the other states for Russia to 
increase her power and menace the world as 
Germany has menaced it hitherto. Besides, 
they believe that Russia, even though she 
emerge from this war victorious, will so much 
enfeeble her forces that she will not seek a 
strife with the united Poles nor a quarrel 
with her allies. And voices in the press and 
the cabinets of the rest of the Slavonic world 
show that it also will be for the reconstruc- 
tion of Poland. Moreover, Russia to-day 
herself recognizes her error and injustice to- 
wards Poland; and having now got rid of 
the German tutelage under which she has 
been since Peter the Great, she will en- 
deavor to mend her error, as it will be better 
for her to have in Poland a strong and sure 
ally than a foe that may in time become very 
formidable. 


TURKEY AND THE ALLIES 


HE Turks are, quite aside from any The letter includes telegrams sent by Saba- 


question of censorship, the least articu- 
late of Europe’s peoples. It has been sup- 
posed that, like their rulers, they favored the 
German cause. But this has just been em- 
phatically denied by an eminent personage of 
the Ottoman Empire who has been living in 
exile. We refer to His Imperial Highness, 
Prince Sabaheddine, the nephew of the Sul- 
tan. We present without bias the remark- 
able letter addressed by him to M. Jean 
Finot, the editor of La Revue, of Paris, and 
featured in that magazine for February 1. 


heddine to the Turkish Minister of the In- 
terior and to the Sultan himself. It is pre- 
ceded by a brief editorial note which is 
worded as follows: 


We have just received the following letter 
from S. A. I. Prince Sabaheddine, the nephew of 
the Sultan, and the eminent Ottoman reformer; the 
noble and courageous role he has not ceased to play 
in the recent history of Turkey is well known to all. 

TO M. JEAN FINOT, DIRECTOR OF “LA REVUE.” 
DEAR FRIEND :— 

You are familiar with the efforts which we 

have exerted to prevent the Government of Union 
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and Progress from plunging the Ottoman Empire 
into the most tragic adventure of its existence. 
Long before. the commencement of hostilities we 
had drawn the attention of the committee to the 
perils to which we were exposed by its disloyal 
attitude to the Triple Entente. 

At the beginning of August, when the first 
rumors became current that official Turkey desired 
to join Germany,—contrary to the will of the 
Turkish people and to that of all the other inhabi- 
tants of the Empire,—I sent to Constantinople the 
subjoined telegrams to implore the very persons 
who had unjustly condemned me to death to avoid 
this madness. 

. i. 
“TO HIS EXCELLENCY TALAAT BEY, MINISTER OF THE 
INTERIOR, CONSTANTINOPLE: 

“The terrible nightmare which menaces the 
whole of humanity imposes upon me the sacred 
duty of drawing the attention of Your Excellency 
and of the Imperial Government to the infinitely 
useful and noble réle which our country can play 
in the: present tragic circumstances. This role 
might have real efficacy in securing the triumph 
of the better cause, by bridling the Germanic am- 
bitions which so unjustly menace the peace of 
Europe, as well as the true interests of the Ger- 
man people and the immediate future of our 
national independence. A precise and categoric 
attitude is imposed upon us in the present circum- 
stances, since neutrality could by no means sustain 
Turkey in the disastrous consequences of a Euro- 
pean war, which would fatally risk the very ex- 
istence of the Ottoman Empire. 

“A German victory would realize at a blow 
the ardent dream of the Pan-Germanists, which is 
the seizure of Asia Minor, while the only powers 
whose capital interest demands the upholding of 
Turkey are found on the side of the Triple En- 
tente. Consequently, if Turkey, in accord with 
the cabinets of Athens, Belgrade, and Bucharest, 
came out immediately and openly on the side of 
the Triple Entente, she would guarantee her own 
existence and prove to the entire world that our 
country, so often discredited, nevertheless pos- 
sesses clairvoyance and a sentiment of lofty politi- 
cal probity. 

“The government of His Majesty, in which 
your Excellency plays such an active réle, has 
to-day a unique opportunity to cast into oblivion 
the errors of our past and to conquer for our be- 
loved country all the sympathies and esteem of 
the truly civilized world. : 

“TSIGNED] SABAHEDDINE. 

“Paris, August I, 1914.” 

i. 
“TQ HIS EXCELLENCY TALAAT BEY, MINISTER OF THE 
INTERIOR, CONSTANTINOPLE: 

“The exceptional gravity of the situation places 
me under the obligation of addressing to Your 
Excellency a second appeal. 

“The violation of our neutrality in favor of 
Germany exposes us to the worst catastrophes. 
Our national interest more than ever commands 
us to make common cause with the powers of 
the Triple Entente and to come to an immediate 
understanding with Greece and Rumania. The 
question of the Isles, which up to the present had 
disturbed our relations with Greece, has lost all 
importance in the face of the grave events which 
are hazarding the very existence of our empire. 

“If Turkey, with clear intuition of her interests 


and her superior duty should swiftly succeed in 
forming this entente, all the Balkan forces would 
join themselves automatically to those of the 
Triple Entente, and our country would help not 
enly to facilitate the establishment of a durable 
peace, but to save her own independence. I must 
urge you also to be on your guard against false 
news of victories emanating from Berlin. The 
advantage remains, and will remain, according 
to all probability, with noble France and her 
worthy allies. 

“I sincerely hope, in the supreme interest of our 
country, that Your Excellency will succeed in im- 
pressing this truth upon the Ottoman Government. 

“TSIGNED] SABAHEDDINE. 

“Paris, August 15, 1914.” 


III. 


“TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, SULTAN MOHAMED V. 
(In the care of His Excellency Rifat Pasha, Am- 
bassador of Turkey, Rome.) 

“In drawing the sword for Germany your Gov- 
ernment condemns our country to death. 

“Your Majesty cannot, however, be ignorant 
that the conscience of all your loyal subjects is in 
revolt against this monstrosity, for the Turkish 
people is entirely with the Allies, and if its revolt 
has not succeeded in becoming manifest in time 
it is because it has been constantly stifled by the 
condemnations and executions of military tribunals. 

“Neither can Your Majesty be ignorant that the 
historic friendship which attaches us to France and 
to England forbids us to consider their Russian 
ally as our adversary. Thus, far from provoking 
them by the absurd hospitality which we are ac- 
cording to the ships of Germany, we ought to di- 
rect all our forces against the latter. 

“Finding that my incessant appeals to your min- 
isters are in vain, I demand of Your Majesty a 
last time that you make a supreme effort to at- 
tempt to arrest a war declared in opposition to the 
interests and the will of the nation. 

“TSIGNED] SABAHEDDINE. 

“Paris, November 6, 1914.” 


We give these dispatches in full because 
present events seem to bear out their predic- 
tions; and, moreover, it seems probable that 
Prince Sabaheddine presents not merely his 
personal views, but those of a definite party 
in Turkey. He continues his letter to M. 
Finot with a criticism of those in power by 
whose advice “the act of madness was con- 
summated,” and closes with the following 
words: 


“As for Turkey, she ought to be saved in order 
that a stable equilibrium in the Orient may be 
assured, an equilibrium which is the cornerstone 
of that ‘Europe of to-morrow’ which the Occident 
is endeavoring to create at the price of so much 
blood! .. . 

“Very happy to be able to risk our life once 
more, we are quitting Paris to face the perils of 
the present hour. We are encouraged by the hope 
that in turning Turkey aside from her fatal path, 
we may assist, not only in the salvation of our 
people, but also in serving modestly the cause of 
the Allies, which is that of honor and of justice. 

“Recevez, etc. 

“TsIGNED] SABAHEDDINE.” 
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CHILDREN AND THE WAR 


MERICAN peace-loving mothers com- 
plain of the bellicose spirit that has 
taken possession of their children since the 
breaking out of the war. There is sufficient 
evidence of a convincing nature now at hand 
to prove that this complaint is fully justified 
and that the evil is not confined to individual 
cases, but is pretty generally distributed. It 
manifests itself not only in children’s conver- 
sations, but in that infallible barometer of 
young interests, their games and play. In 
an article in the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons offers 
interesting statistics of the increase in the 
sale of toy soldiers and other materials for 
war games. The German lead soldier is 
now superseded by the steel soldier manufac- 
tured at home. This soldier is a neutral 
monstrosity, with Hungai‘-n trousers, Eng- 
lish coat, and German helmet. He possesses 
the advantage not only of being more du- 
rable but also cheaper, to meet the large pop- 
ular demand. A set of the home product of 
infantry and cavalry costs twenty cents, as 
against one dollar which used to be paid for 
the German make. The business in wooden 
and paper soldiers has also received a tre- 
mendous boom. In one factory the writer 
found that it had increased from the rate of 
three million a year before the war to five 
million since. The sales of the toy shotguns 
have also increased, Mrs. Parsons writes. 


In one firm the employees have been increased 
from sixty to 180, and they work in day and 
night shifts. This firm made not only guns but 
war games. Their history is interesting because 
it is so recent. They are an adaptation of the 
peaceful map game made by the firm before the 
war, a game of the shortest routes for parcel 
posts or a game to be won by locating the 
capitals of the States or by naming rivers and 
harbors. To-day a boy will learn geography, 
not in puzzling out the quickest means of trans- 
port or communication, but in planning how to 
outwit the enemy and capture his forts and his 
men, Similar map war games are sold by several 
firms, and by the thousands. 

Although war games were in the market be- 
fore the European war, since the war their sale 
has greatly increased. ‘This increase impresses 
me as one of the most important effects in this 
country of the European war. It is by the most 
militaristic of European countries that the toy 
soldier has been produced, and I can _ reflect 
upon the consequences in general of war toys and 
games. 


Distance lends enchantment. In another 
neutral country, Switzerland, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the war, where its effects are 
felt much more keenly, it has lost all its 


glamour for the children after the first burst 
of enthusiasm. A Zurich public-school 
teacher writes in the Berner Tagwacht: 


When, in the beginning of August, the whole 
civilized world was terrorized by the unutterable 
catastrophe, when our army mobilized, and the 
cities and villages were full of soldiers, our 
children were all joy and enthusiasm. In their 
play they imitated the military activities. They 
fought battles in such an intense and realistic 
fashion that the authorities were compelled to 
interfere. Their compositions bear evidence of 
the way in which the war dominated all their 
thoughts and actions, and how the events of the 
times reflected themselves in the children’s souls. 
In almost everything they wrote they told of 
their war games, building of forts, defense, at- 
tack, capture and construction of trenches, setting 
up of machine guns, field kitchens, transporta- 
tion of the wounded, medical service, etc. 

It is interesting to note what a complete change 
has taken place in the spiritual mood of our 
children. The prevailing unemployment, the 
distress of many families, all the misery produced 
by the war even in the neutral countries, have 
brought about this striking transformation in the 
attitude of the children toward war. I was best 
enabled to judge of this by the letters that my 
eleven-year-old children wrote to Santa Claus. 
They were free to say what they pleased. To 
stimulate them I merely read the following 
touching little note written by a pupil in the 
primary grade: “Dear Santa Claus: I want 
mother to be able to work a lot for Christmas. 
She can’t work very much now any more. I 
would be so very happy if she could. Many 
regards to you. Joe.” 


All the letters were very serious, the cheer- 
ful tone of the merry Christmas season being 
almost entirely absent. Only one pupil, the 
son of well-to-do parents, wished for the 
usual things, candy, toys, etc. The rest 
either did not mention them at all or only 
by the way. In some the note of altruism is 
strong. Their own suffering has made them 
sensitive to the suffering of others. ‘Dear 
Santa Claus,” one pupil writes, “bring 
clothes to the poor so that they should not 
freeze, and food to eat so that they should 
not starve. I wish the soldiers could return 
to their mothers, for many of them would 
be glad to lie in a soft bed once more.” An- 
other writes: 


The first wish you could grant me, dear Santa 
Claus, is to help the poor children, who are 
alone and helpless in the world without parents. 
Give them their fathers who are fighting on the 
battlefields, or their mothers who are prisoners 
in France or England. Help the fugitives from 
Belgium who are in Switzerland and must beg 
and look for their bread at strangers’ doors. And 
help our parents and other children’s parents, so 
that they may always have work. And do not 
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forget the children whose fathers have been 
killed or imprisoned. Present me with a pair of 
snowshoes. Give my sister a new coat and a 
sleigh. 


Others dwell on the employment of their 
parents and relatives. “Dear Santa Claus,” 
one child writes, “please bring me a Christ- 
mas tree. But if you cannot, I would be 
satisfied if my father and mother could find 
work.” Another child says: ‘You know 
that mamma must leave her work for De- 
cember and January because others who have 
no work now must be given a chance to earn 
something, too. You know papa hasn’t had 
work for a long time, so that what I wish is 
that both of them should get work after 
Christmas.” 

Many of the children show not only a 
sense of their suffering, but, correctly at- 
tributing it to the war, have turned pacific- 
ists, and wish its speedy ending. “I hope the 
war will soon be over,” writes one. ‘There 
is no work now, and people cannot buy so 


much as before, because the times are very 
hard.” “I wish this human slaughter would 
end,” another writes bluntly; and a third ex- 
presses the same wish more elaborately and 
appealingly. 


Dear SANTA CLAus: Do please put an end to 
this terrible war. Don’t you see how many men 
who want to be loyal to their fatherland are 
being killed? Thousands are dropping like grass 
mowed down by the scythe. Keep the war at 
least from our beautiful little Switzerland. My 
greatest wish is that this horrible war should 
end quickly. My father doesn’t get his full 
wages. They have reduced the pay of conductors 
and teamsters. The only wish I have is that the 
war should be over as soon as possible. 


Only one youngster, evidently an_irre- 
pressible humorist, introduced a gleam of fun 
into the prevailing gloom. “Let it snow po- 
tatoes this year, O dear Santa Claus. ‘They 
come so high in these times of war. We 
shall have to go nungry if you don’t do what 
I ask you. Please grant my wish.” 





INTERNATIONAL WORK FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


F all the neutral countries Switzerland 
O seems to have been the most successful 
in maintaining a constantly impartial attitude 
toward the great belligerent powers, and at 
the same time in avoiding action calculated 
to offend them. Of course the fact that she 
is spared the unavoidable friction due to in- 
terference with maritime commerce has been 
a determining factor in this direction. 

That Geneva, the birthplace of the Red 
Cross Association, should be to-day a great 
center of activity for that organization is but 
natural, and an article by Signora Gabriella 
Incontri, in Nuova Antologia (Rome), re- 
lates the comprehensive work now being 
done in that city in relation to the prisoners 
of war in various belligerent countries. This 
has taken the form of an International 
Agency devoted to securing information re- 
garding the whereabouts and condition of 
these prisoners and to transmitting to them 
messages and material aid from their 
relatives or others interested in their 
welfare. 

To carry out this work effectively mate- 
rial has been collected for two very extensive 
sets of cards, each set arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. The first series gives the names 
and military standing of the individual pris- 
oners as transmitted to the central bureau by 
the local authorities of the various prison 


camps; the second series of cards lists the 
names of those concerning whom informa- 
tion is sought and such particulars as may 
have been furnished to aid in their identifi- 
cation. The time-saving accomplished by 
this great task is easily apparent, for in this 
way it is possible to refer immediately from 
any given card of inquiry to the correspond- 
ing card of information, when such a card 
has been received; in all cases the queries 
must be confined to the fate of those reported 
missing by the respective military authorities. 
The desired information, if available, is then 
conveyed without delay to the anxious in- 
quirer. Of the scope of the work Signora 
Incontri says: 


The agency is divided into three sections, one 
for French prisoners, another for German prison- 
ers, and the third for English and Belgian prison- 
ers. From fifteen to twenty thousand letters and 
postal cards are received and sent out daily, and 
the 1200 volunteers and paid employees (including 
sixty typists out of work) have all they can do 
to dispose of this immense correspondence. With 
the prolongation of the war the labor and ex- 
pense incident to this task will continually aug- 
ment; the present cost of about $4000 monthly is 
provided for by the various Red Cross societies, 
by private offerings, and by contributions from 
those directly interested. Moreover, the number 
of volunteer workers is constantly on the increase, 
many who are occupied in the daytime giving 
several hours of night work gratuitously to the 
good cause. 
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VIEW IN THE HARBOR OF ANTWERP 


THE GERMANS IN ANTWERP 


OTHING makes us realize more keen- 

ly the monstrous perversion of human 
genius and power represented by a modern 
war than the spectacle of the beneficent 
miracles occasionally wrought by those same 
forces whose normal task is destruction. A 
bridge, a railway, or what-not, demolished 
to-day, is recreated to-morrow. A city is 
thrown into utter panic and demoralization, 
and presently, as if by magic, becomes, under 
military administration, a more orderly, if 
not a happier, community than it ever was 
in time of peace. 

Dreams of what the splendid complex of 
human machinery which constitutes a mod- 
ern army might accomplish, if a utopian or- 
ganization of society would let it, must en- 
ter the mind of whoever reads the story of 
“The Death and Resurrection of the Port 
of Antwerp,” as told by Captain Walter 
Bloem in Die Woche (Berlin). 

How the Belgian court and government 
took refuge in the supposedly impregnable 
city; how the British naval brigade came to 
the aid of the beleaguered garrison; how the 
city endured a double bombardment from 
siege-guns on land and Zeppelins overhead ; 
and how, early last October, the town was 
hastily abandoned, not only by its defenders, 


but also by most of its civil population—all 
this is familiar history. 
When the Germans entered 


The city was deserted. Hungry dogs and cats 
ran wild in the streets. All the German shops, 
especially in the harbor district, had been wrecked 
and looted. Immediately on the heels of the vic- 
torious troops came the German civil administra- 
tion, and took up its duties in the abandoned pub- 
lic offices. The harbor presented a scene of fear- 
ful havoc. The twenty-nine large ocean steamers 
which lay in the docks had suffered as much dam- 
age as the senseless vandalism of the English 
could inflict upon them. Their boilers had, in- 
deed, withstood the attempts made to wreck them, 
but the cylinders of the engines had been blown 
up with dynamite cartridges, the vessels had been 
completely stripped, the saloons and staterooms 
plundered, the interiors hacked to pieces, the wire- 
less apparatus ruined, and the lifeboats broken to 
bits. The locks which form the means of commu- 
nication between the Scheldt and the harbor basins 
had been blocked with lighters, scuttled and sunk 
with their cargoes one on top of another, so that 
traffic between harbor and river was completely 
tied up. The electrical machinery which operated 
the locks had been destroyed. Twelve hundred 
automobiles, which were on the wharves and in 
neighboring garages, had been completely demol- 
ished. 


The great oil-tanks were in flames when 
the Germans entered the city and were about 
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two-thirds destroyed. ‘The waterworks had 
been put out of commission—not, however, 
by the Belgians or English, but in conse- 
quence of the reservoirs at Waelhem having 
been hit by bombs from a Zeppelin. Lastly, 
the steamship Gneisenau, of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, had been sunk in the Scheldt .in 
a cross-channel position in order to block the 
river, but had subsequently swung around 
with the current, leaving a passage on either 
side. 


In this shocking state of ruin and obstruction 
the port was taken over by the German authori- 
ties. The clear-sighted organizing and_ recon- 
structive forces of our government at once set to 
work. . . . The first task to be undertaken was 
the removal of obstructions to navigation in the 
harbor. The cargoes of the sunken lighters, con- 
sisting chiefly of coal, grain, ore, and cement, were 
removed. Next it was necessary to raise the ves- 
sels themselves. The latter work was divided 
between a German firm and the Antwerp munici- 
pality, which engaged the services of a Belgian 
contractor. This undertaking alone entailed a 
heavy outlay of money. The clearing of the Royer 
lock cost 90,000 marks [$22,500]. By order of the 
governor this expense was borne by the munici- 
pality, as the harbor works belong to the city. 
The municipal authorities were entirely: reason- 
able in carrying out the plans of the German ad- 
ministration. 


Next the river was cleared of the wreck- 
age resulting from the blowing up of the 
pontoon bridge over which the Belgians and 
English had retreated. The raising of the 
Gneisenau, which in normal times would be 
a profitable operation, as the hull is worth 
half a million dollars, has not been practi- 
cable, because to bring the necessary tackle 
from Germany by sea would involve a vio- 
lation of neutral waters, and to transport it 
overland would be too costly. Hence this 
unsightly wreck still lies in the middle of 
the Scheldt. A ferry between Antwerp and 
the opposite shore was promptly put in op- 
eration, and was soon busily employed, not 
only in transporting troops and war mate- 
rials, but especially in bringing over thou- 
sands of returning Belgian refugees. As 
this service proved inadequate, a force of pio- 
neers belonging to the Bavarian landsturm 
built a broad pontoon bridge; an underta- 
king of peculiar difficulty on account of the 
sixteen-foot tide to which this narrow river 
is subject. 

A large corps of port inspectors and watch- 
men was organized, and measures were taken 
to check the thieving which even in normal 
times is the pest of this port, and in the 
early days of the German occupation had 
grown to huge proportions. An enormous 


amount of merchandise of every kind was 
found on the ships and wharves and on 
board some 1200 lighters, with a total capac- 
ity of 300,000 tons. ‘The ships, found scat- 
tered through the great harbor, were collect- 
ed into a few of the inner basins, in order 
that they might be securely guarded. The 
coal was unloaded from the disabled ocean 
steamers, in order to obviate the risk of 
bunker-fires. A commission was appointed 
to make a survey of all the ships in port and 
report the extent of the damages they had 
received. 

Thus order and security were gradually 
reéstablished, and the next task was, as Cap- 
tain Bloem puts it, “to restore the dead to 
life.” Under the fostering care of the new 
government regular trafic with Germany 
and Holland was revived, though confined 
to rivers and canals. The sea-borne traffic, 
which normally constitutes the mainstay of 
the port, remains at a standstill. Neverthe- 
less, the harbor has resumed something like 
its former activity, for it is the distributing- 
point from which all Belgium is provisioned. 
The provisions imported for this purpose by 
the Spanish-American relief commission are 
disembarked at Rotterdam, whence they are 
carried to Antwerp by way of canals or on 
the Scheldt. From Antwerp they are trans- 
ported to the interior, again by canals. The 
intricate network of these inland waterways, 
which spreads over the whole of Belgium, 
has been rapidly restored to its normal con- 
dition, after having been extensively blocked 
and damaged by the Belgians. 

From October 30 to January 4, inclusive, 
vessels arriving at the port numbered 947, 
with 147,000 tons of cargo, while the depart- 
ing vessels numbered 779, with 165,000 tons. 
From January 5 to February 15, inclusive, 
the arrivals numbered 982 vessels with 182,- 
000 tons, and the departures 936, with 
202,000 tons. The railroad traffic at this im- 
portant terminus has also been restored to 
great activity, particularly in the direction of 
Germany. 

Captain Bloem sums up the results of the 
German occupation of Antwerp since its cap- 
ture in the following words: 

Thus by a quarter of a year of hard work the 
German administration has accomplished this re- 
sult: The harbor, throughout its entire extent, has 
been completely restored to its former condition, 
and made ready to resume its activities at any 
moment on their former scale. When it is remem- 
bered that our enemies, before the fall of Antwerp, 
did everything in their power to bring the life of 
the harbor permanently to a standstill, we may 


well describe this result as a gigantic achievement 
of Germany’s reconstructive powers. 
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THE EAST-AND-WEST LINES AND THE eee ROUTES OPEN TO THE TRANSPORT OF TROOPS BETWEEN THE 
RUSSIAN AND FRENCH FRONTIERS OF GERMANY 


GERMANY’S STRATEGIC RAILWAYS 


FRENCH writer, Victor Cambon, ex- 

presses in La Nature his astonishment 
at the ease with which the Germans trans- 
port, in a few days, the large masses of their 
armies between the east and west frontiers 
of the empire. M. Cambon recently inter- 
viewed some prisoners in Morocco who had 
fought in Belgium during August, had been 
sent from there to eastern Prussia against 
the Russians, and were then returned and 
captured about the middle of September in 
the battle of the Aisne. Such mobility would 
have been impossible except for the number 
and careful organization of the German 
railways. Without railways, declares M. 
Cambon, the forces of Germany against the 
Allies would have been overcome in a few 
weeks. 

The railway system of Germany extends 
‘bout 60,000 kilometers (37,000 miles) in 
length, and covers an area of about 540,000 
square kilometers; it is more extensive than 
the French system, but, considering the dif- 
ference in population of the two countries, 
the number of kilometers per inhabitant is 
about ‘equal. In Germany, however, the 
double track lines are much more numerous 
than in France, some lines indeed having 
four parallel tracks. ‘The chief difference 

May—? 


between the two countries is especially no- 
ticeable in the extraordinary development 
that the Germans have given to their con- 
necting and crossing railways, to stations, 
and to loading platforms. A knowledge of 
military science is not necessary to realize the 
importance of these points and their value in 
military transport. 

Nearly every line has through express 
service. Punctuality of departure and arri- 
val is, so to speak, mathematical. There is 
no doubt that this customary order and pre- 
cision have operated most favorably in the 
celerity of military transport. 

A glance at the map of the railway system 
indicates that the most numerous and most 
important lines are those that traverse the 
country from east to west. Fourteen lines 
of track cross the Rhine between Basle, on 
the frontier in Switzerland, and Wesel, near 
the frontier of Holland. But, on the other 
hand, on either bank of the Rhine two par- 
allel roads follow its course faithfully, north 
and south, comprising a system of communi- 
cation perpendicular to the fourteen lines 
that cross it. 

By virtue of these two latter lines the 
Germans are able to throw at almost any 
point on the left bank the troops brought in 
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from the east by any one of the fourteen 
main arteries. These lines are, without 
doubt, of greatest importance. Other lines 
that stop at the right bank, coming from the 
mountains of the Black Forest or the 
Taunus, are of secondary importance; never- 
theless, they constitute an added number of 
lines of communication. 
Beginning at the south there are: 


First: the Baden line between Mulhouse, Basle, 
Lindau, and Munich. 

Second: the Great International Line, from 
Paris to Vienna, via Strasburg, Carlsruhe, Stutt- 
gart, Augsburg, and Munich. 

Third: the line between Metz, Saarbruck, Lan- 
dau, Bruchsal, Heilbroun, and Nuremburg. 

Fourth: a line of first importance from Metz 
to Frankfurt, via Bingerbruck and Mayence. A 
system of complicated lines, with Frankfurt at 
the center, branches out in all directions. 

Fifth: from a military point of view the most 
important line of all; constructed since the war 
of 1870, it joins Metz directly to Berlin, by way 
of the winding valley of the Moselle, passing 
through Tréves, Coblenz, Cassel, and Magde- 
burg. The Germans call this line by the name 
“Canonstrasse.” It joins the network of lines 
that the German military staff has built about 
Metz in the last few years, and it is the last in 
the series of communications by which Germany 
is able to penetrate France without traversing 
Luxemburg or Belgium. 

Sixth: at Cologne to the north, where the Rhine 
is crossed by a four-track bridge, is the main 
route from Paris to Berlin via St. Quentin, Mau- 
beuge, Namur, Liége, Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Cologne,—the route of the 1914 invasion. 

Seventh and eighth: from Aix-la-Chapelle a 
line branching toward Dusseldorf and another 
toward Duisburg. 

Ninth: a final passage over the Rhine at Wesel 


leads the Germans not only to Belgium but also 
to Holland. 

By the complicated Rhine-Westphalian 
system one may reach by parallel or diver- 
ging routes the large centers of Bremen, 


‘Hamburg, Hanover, Magdeburg, Leipsic, 


Dresden, and Berlin. 

As to the routes that the Germans may 
take for transporting their troops brought 
from the west to the far-reaching Russian 
frontier, M. Cambon says: 


If we suppose the military trains to be taken 
from the heart of Germany by way of the fore- 
going lines we see that these armies are able to 
travel to the eastern frontier by way of Cologne, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin, and Bromberg; to 
the Vistula base by way of Berlin, Posen, and 
Thorn; or to Cracow by way of Leipsic, Torgau, 
Breslau, Beuthen, or by way of Dresden and 
Prague, or finally by way of Munich, Linz, and 
Vienna. 

The traveling distance between Belgium and 
these various points varies from 1200 to 1400 
kilometers. Thirty-six hours is sufficient for the 
journey. The main questions, however, are ar- 
rangements for embarking platforms sufficiently 
large and handling equipment sufficiently power- 
ful to avoid obstruction and delay, and at the 
same time, rolling stock with an enormous 
capacity. On these points the Germans have been 
prodigal in their efforts. Their embarking plat- 
forms astonish one by their immensity and the 
perfection of their management. In the year 
1912 Prussia alone spent 480,000,000 marks toward 
increasing the rolling stock of its railways. It 
is not improbable that the general staff has been 
able to run over the various lines a train of fifty 
cars every ten minutes, 6000 cars every twenty- 
four hours; this would represent an army of 
100,000 men transported in two days from one 
end of Germany to the other. 


WAR'S DESTRUCTION OF FRENCH 
FORESTS 


NTIL recently it had not been gener- 
ally known that the Germans had been 
cutting the French forests in their posses- 
sion and shipping the timber back to Ger- 
many. ‘This fact, with others, is mentioned 
by Jean-Paul Alaux, an eminent architect of 
Paris, who is now with the French army, 
in an article written for American Forestry 
(Washington, D. C.). This writer esti- 
mates that it will be thirty years before the 
damaged French forests become again a 
source of revenue. 
M. Alaux summarizes the chief causes 
of the damage as follows: 


I. Cuttings by the military authorities for stra- 
tegic reasons and for permitting the more effective 
use of artillery. 


II. Cuttings for the purpose of building trenches, 
shelters, and roads. 

III. Cutting for firewood for the military kitch- 
ens and for fuel with which to warm the shelters. 

IV. Cutting by the enemy and the taking away 
of timber as valuable booty. 


Much of this injury was, of course, in- 
flicted by the French authorities themselves 
owing to the necessity of clearing the ground 
in the vicinity of Paris at the time when the 
outer defenses of that city were menaced 
by the Germans. The forest of Montmo- 
rency, for example, suffered greatly by rea- 
son of the wholesale cuttings that were nec- 
essary in order to give full play to the ar- 
tillery and remove all growths which might 
serve the enemy as masks and ambushes. On 
the other hand, the forests of Vincennes and 
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BUILDING A MILITARY “ TREE ROAD,” KNOWN USUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES AS “CORDUROY” 


(French engineers use three layers of trees topped by bark, branches, and soil. This road-building has resulted 
in great destruction of young growth) 


Boulogne, which practically extend to the 
outer barriers of Paris at the east and south, 
have hardly been touched. 

After the winter rains had made most of 
the roads in the wooded regions impassable, 
and the artillerymen were unable to move 
their guns or to transport ammunition, it 
was necessary to cut new roads in all direc- 
tions through the forests, using the felled 
trees to make a roadbed somewhat after the 
manner of American “corduroy” once so fa- 
miliar in this country. Sometimes three 
layers of trees are superposed in order to 
permit the passage of convoy wagons. Earth 
mixed with straw, bark, and twigs is 
strewn plentifully over these improvised 
roadways. 


The forest of Vitrimont, behind Lunéville, has 
been completely razed. In the forest of Meaux, 
lanes from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet in width have been cut at intervals of every 
thousand feet. This was, of course, for the pur- 
pose of allowing the artillery to shower its mur- 
derous fire over a wide area, as though through 
some gigantic loophole. One’cannot find a rem- 
nant of copse or thickets; all the trees and saplings 
have disappeared throughout the razed area. 

Near Neufchateau, the fort of Bourlémont had 


been built upon land which had been donated for 
the purpose by the Count of Alsace. The magnifi- 
cent forest in front of it was entirely felled. 

In the forest of Champenoux, every tree was cut 
down, leaving the trunks standing to a height of 
about three feet. This was the method of cutting 
generally followed at the beginning, when strate- 
gic reasons demanded that an area be cleared. 
The standing trunks made it easy to construct the 
barbed-wire entanglements and barriers which 
prevented any raids by either cavalry or infantry. 
Recently, this method has ceased, by order of the 
Minister of War, as it was deemed useless and 
unnecessary, in view of the intrenched method of 
fighting which now prevails. But a considerable 
damage has already been done, and in order that 
the next growth may properly take place, it will 
be later necessary to again cut away these rem- 
nants of trunks. 

In the plateau of Amance, before Nancy, the 
trees were all felled for strategic reasons. The 
woods of Crévie, between Dombasle and Aran- 
court, were destroyed by fire (August 22 and 23, 
1914). I have not been able to learn whether the 
fire was due to the accidental spreading of the 
kitchen fires, a careless match, or to the explosion 
of an incendiary shell. 

For several weeks I have been quartered in the 
vicinity of Arras. In the wood of La Haye, all 
of the trees and undergrowth have been cut prac- 
tically throughout the whole area of the forest. 
It was done for the purpose of providing firewood 
for the kitchens and shelters. Daily, I have seen 
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GERMANS REMOVING TIMBER FROM FRENCH FORESTS 


the men file away, axe and billhook in hand, to 
return later laden down with great bundles of 
wood, which they threw down beside their shel- 
ters, and which they would afterward split with 
wooden wedges. 


In conclusion, M. Alaux states that thou- 
sands of acres will practically require re- 
forestration, and that trees mutilated by shell 
fire will have to be cut down and replaced. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE AT YPRES 


INCE the bombardment and _ partial 

destruction of Ypres were regarded 
as legitimate acts of war the world has 
been more resigned to the resulting archi- 
tectural loss than in the case of Louvain. 
But architects tell us that of all the Gothic 
buildings of Europe no group, except pos- 
sibly that of Westminster, could compare 
with the one that formed the largest market 
square in Belgium, although it was less vis- 
ited than the neighboring towns of Bruges 
and Ghent. In this group at Ypres there 
were only two great buildings,—the Cloth 
Hall and the Church of St. Martin, but the 
lesser buildings, although differing greatly 
from the others, were in perfect architectural 
harmony. 

Writing in the Architectural Record 
(New York) for April, Mr. C. A. T. Mid- 
dleton describes and illustrates these build- 
ings as they were before the war,—as he 
himself had known them for a period of 
twenty years without material change: until 
the time of their bombardment. The great 
Church of St. Martin, which Mr. Middle- 
ton characterizes as the most beautiful church 
in Belgium, and the even greater Cloth Hall, 
unparalleled among secular buildings of the 
Gothic era, were erected in the thirteenth 


century. Mr. Middleton’s description of 
Cloth Hall brings out some remarkable 
features of this ancient structure: 


The Cloth Hall was commenced in the year 
1200, when Baldwin of Constantinople was Count 
of Flanders, the first portion to be taken in hand 
being the central tower, or belfry, and the eastern 
wing, extending from it to the Grande Place. 
This was finished in 1230 and the work was not 
resumed till 1285, when the similar western wing 
was added, then turned northwards and then 
eastwards again, all in accordance with the 
original design and forming the letter J on plan, 
the whole being brought to conclusion in 1304, 
rather more than a hundred years from the start. 
For simplicity and directness of design no me- 
dieval building could compare with it, perfect in 
balance, well proportioned, admirably held to- 
gether, and beautifully detailed. On the ground 
floor an arched passageway passed through the 
central tower, while a large covered market ex- 
tended along either wing, reached by numerous 
square-headed doors directly from the road and 
lighted by small traceried windows over them,— 
the square tower openings going far to give an 
appearance of substantial strength to the whole 
building. 

This ‘market, with its curious groined vaulting 
of small bricks, supported ,by a row of octagonal 
pillars down the center; was unique. 

The arcades on the upper floor, while appear- 
ing superficially to consist of a range of similar 
and evenly spaced windows, were alternately of 
glazed and of blind tracery, the “lights” in the 
blind arches being filled with statuary of high 
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GROUP OF GOTHIC BUILDINGS ON THE GRANDE PLACE, YPRES, BELGIUM, PARTLY DESTROYED DURING THE 
PRESENT WAR 


order; and a crenellated parapet fringed the 
eaves, breaking the harshness of the horizontal 
line without destroying its character. 

Internally, the whole of the upper floor forms 
one huge room which, in addition to two returns, 
was no less than 433 feet long, though only 38 
feet wide; redeemed from being too greatly ex- 
tended in appearance by the rising of the tower 
arches across the center, and by the grand open 
timber roof, in construction not entirely unlike 
that of the monastery, already described. It was, 
however, both richer and larger, as will be seen 
by the sketch section, while it possessed a most 


exceptional feature in the form of a trussed sup- 
port to the ridge, like a double trellis girder in_ 
timber, which extended the whole length of the 
building, binding it longitudinally though greatly 
adding to the weight. The scantlings of the oak 
tie-beams, 18 in. x 15 in., with a span of nearly 
38 feet, will be noticed; and so will the fourteenth- 
century character of the moldings wrought upon 
them at their junction with the brackets, though 
the Renaissance carving at the foot of some of 
the wall pieces, bearing date of the period of the 
Spanish occupation of the country, may indicate 
that repairs were undertaken then or possibly 
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more likely that a carver at that time set himself 
to enrich the older work. 

It is a wonderful indication of the trade of 
Ypres that such an enormous room should have 
been needed for the annual cloth fair in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 


The Hotel de Ville (locally known as 
the Nieuwercke), which contained the mu- 
nicipal offices, stood at the east end of the 
‘Cloth Hall facing the Grande Place. It 
was built about 1620, supposedly from plans 
made in 1575 by John Sporeman, an archi- 
tect of Ghent. It was in the style of the 
Spanish Renaissance. It is Mr. Middle- 
ton’s opinion that much of the other building 
in Ypres was done at about that date. 


The city has had a troublous history. In 
1383 it was besieged by English troops acting 
in concert with the men of Ghent. After 
the decline of the cloth trade it ceased to be 
the commercial metropolis of Flanders, 
although it still remained a place of conse- 
quence. During the Spanish occupation it 
was three times sacked and reduced to a 
community of 5000 people. Then for two 
centuries it figured as the scene of sieges, 
bombardments, and captures, followed in- 
variably by pillage and ruinous taxation. 
The latest devastation of the old town is 
described as more complete than any in its 
history, except that it has not actually been 
occupied by the forces of the enemy. 


FINLAND: THE RUSSIAN PROGRAM 
AND THE WORKING OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


HE probable status of the various de- 

pendent. nationalities of Europe after 
the close of the present war has been the 
subject of considerable discussion of late. 
Finland, a country seldom heard from by 
way of a special representative, has had as 
an advocate in this country during the past 
winter Madame Aino Malmberg, one of 
Finland’s foremost women,—novelist, politi- 
cal agitator, and promoter of the Finnish 
movement to regain independent national ex- 
istence. Her labors in this direction have 
brought about her banishment; she has been 
compelled to sign a promise to leave Finland 
and never enter the country again. 

Finland,—in Finnish, “Suomi,” the land 
of a thousand lakes,—has an area of 144,000 
square miles, equal to England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Belgium, and Holland. Sixty per cent. 
of its area is in woodland and hills; only 
8 per cent. is under cultivation. The soil is 
gravel, clay, and sand,—the washings of the 
glaciers that formed the curious hills that 
sweep in dune-like ranges over the country. 
It is fertile, however, and excellent crops of 
hay, rye, potatoes, peas, and barley are raised 
by the peasant farmers. 

The Finnish race is divided into two 
branches, the Carelians, who inhabit the 
northeast, and are of lively temperament; 
and the Tavastes, who occupy the southwest- 
ern portion of the Duchy, and who manifest 
the Finnish traits to which we of the West 
are most accustomed,—seriousness, diffidence, 
and taciturnity. The Finns are fond of 


music and poetry, and some of the most noble 
epic poetry in the world is found in their 
large national collection called “Kalevala.” 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, has a 
population of 75,000, and here are situated 
the Government Offices, the University, the 
Polytechnic Institute, and the various Lite- 
rary Societies. Finland’s educational system 
has always been a source of national pride; 
and among its practical schools, the Duchy 


has two agricultural institutes, nineteen dairy 


schools, one forest institute, seven commercial 
schools, five industrial and twenty-seven trade 
schools, 

The history of Finland’s struggles to pre- 
serve her nationality forms one of the most 
stirring romances in history. Madame Malm- 
berg writes that if the new program issued 
by the Russian Government and already 
signed by the Czar,—at the end of November, 
—comes into effect, it means the end of Fin- 
land as a nationality. In its place there will 
be only a Russian province where the happy 
dreams of a growing and developing nation 
will soon be crushed. 

Madame Malmberg outlines the program 
in order to show how it: must necessarily 
make an end to the national development of 
the Finnish race: 





(1) The state of “Exceptional Law” as applied 
in Russia can be extended to Finland. This 
clause practically abolishes all law in Finland. 

(2) Russian laws concerning the press, the right 
to form unions, associations, and public meetings, 
are to be extended to Finland. 
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(3) All Finnish civil servants are to be brought 
under the authority of the Russian law courts and 
under the disciplinary power of the imperial au- 
thorities. 

(4) The power of the Governor-General, the 
Procurator-General, and the Corps of Gen 
d’Armes will be strengthened in Finland. 

(5) The University of Finland, the Imperial 
Alexander University of Helsingfors, and all the 
educational establishments of Finland to be placed 
under the control of the Russian Minister of Edu- 
cation. 

(6) The Russian language to be compulsory for 
all students wishing to enter the University. 

(7) The Finnish customs to be assimilated to 
the Russian customs, so as to secure for Russian 
merchandise a privileged position in the Finnish 
markets. 

(8) Privileges to be granted to Russian banks 
and Russian limited liability companies for open- 
ing branches and carrying on operations in Fin- 
land. 

(9) The Finnish monetary, postal, telegraph, 
and railway systems will be assimilated to those of 
Russia. 


In explanation of the fact that no mention 
is made in this program of the Finnish Diet, 
—a single chamber of 200 members,—Mad- 
ame Malmberg writes: 


People have remarked that nothing has been said 
in this program about the Finnish Diet. This is 
not necessary; the Diet can be abolished by simply 
not allowing it to assemble—exactly what has 
happened now. According to Finnish law, the 
Grand Duke—the Czar of Russia—was to summon 
the Diet to assemble on the first of February this 
year, but that has not been done. The Diet has 
been indefinitely postponed. mae 


THE ENTRANCE OF WOMEN INTO FINNISH 
POLITICS 


Madame Malmberg considers it interest- 
ing to remember how the Finnish women got 
the vote, and after they had secured the vote 
in an almost miraculous way, that not a sin- 
gle man said a word against it. 


Previous to 1906 we had anti-suffragists in Fin- 
land just as we have them in other countries of 
Europe. They used the same ingenious arguments 
then that they are using now. One heard all 
about the devastated homes, the neglected babies, 
etc. Finland happens to be the poorest country 
in Europe, and therefore independent of all theo- 
rists. The anti-suffragists as well as the suffragists 
have always had to work hard just to keep life 
going. Consequently women have always occu- 
pied important positions in national life, though 
they were deprived of political rights. It always 
takes an unthinking masculine mind a long time 
to understand that rights and responsibilities al- 
ways belong together. The Finns had to learn it 
—and the lesson was hard. 

Finland—since 1809—was an autonomous coun- 
try where the Grand Duke, who at the same time 
was the Czar of Russia, was supposed to be the 
constitutional ruler. From 1809 to 1899, the Finns 
were left in peace, and as they were passionately 
patriotic they had arisen to be one of the most 
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civilized nations of Europe. In the year 1899 the 
Russification of Finland began; methods were 
used that were intolerant and unknown to civilized 
Europe. The press was suppressed, meetings were 
forbidden, peaceful citizens thrown into prison or 
exiled to Siberia. The struggle of the Finns for 
national existence against overwhelming odds be- 
came so intense that every year meant more than 
ten usual years to the people; it became almost an 
individual fight for every member of the nation. 
No man could stand outside the conflict—neither 
men. nor women. 


During that time it seemed to dawn upon 
the dullest minds that, after all, women had 
to do their share of the work, as well as men, 
if the nation was to be saved. It was there- 
fore only natural that when the time came to 
reap the fruit of their labors the women 
should have their share. 


That time came in a more dramatic way than 
anybody imagined; Russia had been defeated by 
Japan, and a strong movement for freedom was 
sweeping across the country from East to West. 
The Finns—mystics by nature—were in a state of 
strained nervous expectation. Suddenly a_ holy 
spirit seemed to descend upon the people and Fin- 
land had a glimpse of the millennium where there 
are no foes—only brothers and friends. All ac- 
tivity stopped for eight days; Finland went on a 
national strike—eight days of dreams and happi- 
ress when everyone was ready to give his life if 
it was needed. Every Finn knew that the great 
turning-point had come—when he should gain or 
lose all. 

It was the turning-point; Finland got back the 
constitution it had lost and several new rights, 
among them general suffrage. Every man and 
woman of twenty-four has now the right to vote 
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and is eligible to the Diet. Nineteen women were 
elected to the first Diet. Now there are twenty- 
one women members of that body. There is one 
point on which the leading men of Finland agree; 
that it has been. beneficial to the country to give 


women the right of full citizenship, and that the 
homes and the babies are given even better care 
than before, as now the grave responsibility of 
the fate of Finland lies upon women as well as 
upon men. 





THE AVIATOR’S OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE ARCTIC 


U NDER the heading “Who Will Rescue 
the Lost Explorers?” the Scientific 
American said editorially several weeks ago: 


At this moment it is probable that three, and pos- 
sible that eleven, of the men who constituted the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913 are spending 
the sunless days of the polar winter under con- 
ditions of peculiar hardship, hoping against hope 
that the still distant summer will bring them 
salvation. Up to the present time it is doubtful 
whether the rest of mankind will make any 
serious effort to realize this hope. 


Of the explorers in question, eight were 
on board the Karluk when she was crushed 
in the ice some eighty miles northeast of 
Wrangel Island on January 21, 1914. 
These eight,—including two scientific men 
of international reputation, James Murray 
and Henri Beuchat,—became separated, near 
Herald Island, from the rest of their party, 
after the loss of the ship, and their fate is 
altogether problematical. That they have 
perished somewhere on the polar ice seems 
more likely than that a similar fate has 
overtaken the leader of the expeditiorf, Stef- 
ansson, and his companions, Storker Storker- 
sen and Ole Anderson, who sledged away 
into the unknown at a somewhat later date 
and in a different part of the polar basin. 


On April 7, 1914, a supporting party left 
Stefansson with a sledge, six dogs, and a good 
supply of food and ammunition, at the edge of 
the Continental Shelf. He then hoped to return 
in a few weeks to Alaska or to gain the shores 
of Banks Land. It is nearly certain, however, 
that he was carried westward on the drifting ice, 
and, if he is still alive, he is now probably some- 
where north of Siberia. He is an experienced 
and resourceful Arctic traveler, and was not at 
least in much danger of starvation, as game was 
abundant. It is an unprecedented situation in 
the history of polar exploration that no plans 
for seeking these lost explorers have, as yet, 
definitely materialized. The Karluk survivors on 
Wrangel Island were rescued last season by one 
of the three ships, all flying the American flag, 
which went in search of them. No relief ex- 
pedition was sent out by the Canadian govern- 
ment. Neither is there any movement on foot in 
Canada to rescue Stefansson and his two com- 
panions, or to undertake the admittedly less 
promising quest of the eight men last heard from 
near Herald Island. 


If no expedition is sent in search of the 
missing men, it will not be the fault of Burt 
B. McConnell, Stefansson’s former secre- 
tary and meteorologist of his expedition, who 
has been unremitting in his efforts to arouse 
public interest in their behalf. In contribu- 
tions to Harper's Magazine for February 
and April, McConnell describes the rescue 
of the Karluk survivors from Wrangel Isl- 
and (an achievement in which he partici- 
pated, and which was due above all to his 
initiative), and the movements of Stefansson 
from the time he accidentally parted com- 
pany with his ship in September, 1913, until 
he bade good-bye to the party, including 
McConnell, which accompanied him as far 
north as the edge of the Continental Shelf 
in April, 1914, as above related. In both 
these articles the writer outlines the plan 
which appears to him most feasible for seek- 
ing the lost men; viz., the use of hydroaero- 
planes operating from a ship and gradually 
sweeping an area of the Arctic that is, at 
present, almost wholly unexplored. This 
plan has been heartily approved by the Aero 
Club of America. ~ 

In a letter published in Flying for April, 
McConnell points out the many interesting 
possibilities of such an undertaking, apart 
from the humane task of saving human life: 


Opportunities for thrills would be numerous, 
for at no time in the Arctic can one foretell what 
will happen within the next few hours. Hunting 
and photographing polar bears, walrus, and other 
big game from the hydroaeroplane would be one 
of the attractions of the cruise, which might last 
until October, 1915, or 1916, as results might 
warrant. Then it is possible that we might dis- 
cover the only remaining land mass of any con- 
siderable extent left [unexplored] in the world 
—the land which Stefansson and his men sought 
—but the humane aspect of the search is the 
major one; in my opinion the world can ill af- 
ford to lose those men. 


Perhaps other human beings than those of 
the Canadian expedition may be marooned in 
these unknown wastes, for “it is a matter of 
Arctic history that more than a hundred ships 
(and no one knows how many men) have 
been lost in the ice.” 
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From the American Museum Journal, New York 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Karluk frozen solidly in the ice pack broke from_what had been considered permanent winter quarters 


120 





and drifted westward, September 28, 1913, leaving Stefansson and hunting party stranded on shore. 


+3. 

4, Karluk crushed in the ice pack in which it had been carried four months, and sank, January 10, 
1914. Twelve survivors rescued from Wrangel Island, September 7, 1914. 

Martin Point. Stefansson and two companions, March 22, 1914, started north over the sea ice for a thirty- 

day exploration journey into the unknown region, having heard nothing from the Karluk up to that time 

and having arranged for various activities of the southern party of the expedition in winter quarters at 

Collinson Point. Nothing has been heard from this exploration party to date, one year later in 1915. 

One of the small vessels of the expedition probably at this pe in winter quarters, 1914-15. Proceeded 
under charge of Wilkins in the summer of 1914 to form base of supplies for Stefansson should he be able to 
reach Banks Land instead of returning to the north coast of Canada or Alaska. 

Winter quarters 1914-15 of the southern land party under R. M. Anderson, having proceeded to this 
position with two small vessels of the expedition in the summer of 1914 for scientific study of the Eskimo 
there, of the copper deposits, etc. 


+1 


+2. 





Finally, in the current 4 merican Museum 
Journal McConnell again tells the story of 
his last adventures with Stefansson, and pre- 
sents the details of the proposed relief expe- 
dition, which we quote below: 


The plans call for a small. power schooner and 
two to four hydroaeroplanes with experienced 
aviators. We would have the machines as- 
sembled at Nome and tested before taking them 


to Wrangel Island. Beginning there and using 
the ship as a base, we would undertake to searcl: 
a strip of ice and water one hundred and seventy- 
five miles long by twenty miles wide daily by 
having one machine (or better two, one for the 
relief of the other, if needed) fly at a height of 
a thousand feet, carrying observers equipped with 
powerful glasses. The machine would proceed 
one hundred and seventy-five miles in a north- 
westerly direction, turn at right angles and fly 
for twenty miles, then turn again and fly back 
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to the ship parallel to its outgoing course. The 
ship in the meantime would have proceeded 
twenty miles to the east to meet the incoming 
machine, thus giving the change aviators and the 
mechanician an opportunity to prepare the second 
machine for the next day’s flight. 

Experienced aviators, such as make up the 
board of governors of the Aero Club of America, 


and explorers, including Peary, have approved 
the plans, and all agree that the work ought to 
be done. 

By such a plan a strip of the Arctic Ocean one 
hundred and seventy-five miles wide extending 
from Wrangel Island, Siberia, to Herschel Island, 
Canada, could be searched in the summer season 
of 1915 if ordinary weather conditions prevailed. 





THE FACTS ABOUT MARS 


ONCERNING the endless subject of 
C the Martian “canals” the public mind 
is in a perpetual quandary,—what with the 
sweeping skepticism of certain conservative 
astronomers on the one hand and the riotous 
imagination of Sunday-supplement vagarists 
on the other. 

In the last number of Popular Astronomy, 
Prof. W. H. Pickering, who, next to Dr. 
Lowell, is our leading “Martian,” presents 
abundant evidence as to the mere existence 
of numerous canal-like markings on Mars in 
the shape of several series of drawings made 
independently, and in each series simultane- 
ously, at widely separated observatories at 
the time of the planet’s last opposition. The 
drawings agree as to the salient features of 
Martian geography, though exhibiting re- 
markable differences in details. Dr. Lowell, 
as usual, saw a great many more canals than 
anybody else, but no less than twenty-four of 
these marks are found on all the drawings. 
Professor Pickering’s text bristles with in- 
teresting and suggestive facts. ‘To the lay- 
man one of the most striking of these relates 
to the shifting of a certain pair of canals, 
which ‘apparently traveled some 300 miles 
across country in about three weeks.” Of 
this and similar cases previously recorded the 
writer remarks that “while perhaps favor- 
able to the idea of intelligent direction on 
Mars, they do not strengthen the theory of 
irrigating ditches.” 

However, no astronomer is_ irrevocably 
committed to the belief that the “canals” 
really are canals. ; 

In another article on this fascinating 
planet, published in the current number of 
Knowledge, Mr. J. E. Maxwell tells us 
that when he began his study of Mars he 
was “fearful of being led into a belief in 
conclusions influenced by their desirability,” 
and that the objective existence of the canals 
seemed to him “too romantic to be true.” 
He is now a convert, thanks mainly to 
Dr. Lowell. 

We have heard the story of a lecture on 


Mars which was interrupted by a man in 
the audience, who arose and declared: “You 
can’t tell me anything about Mars; I’ve 
been there.” It may be said of Dr. Percival 
Lowell that he has more nearly realized the 
experience of a bodily visit to Mars than 
any other human being. 

Lowell’s observatory, at Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, at an altitude of 7250 feet, enjoys the 
best atmospheric conditions known §any- 
where in the world for planetary observa- 
tions. His principal instrument is a twen- 
ty-four-inch refractor,—a big telescope, but 
not so big as many elsewhere. However, 
for revealing fine details on the surface of 
a planet the largest telescopes are often less 
efficient than those of moderate size. The 
“aperture” that can be used to advantage 
is always limited by the state of the atmo- 
sphere. Even in the wonderfully clear air 
of Flagstaff ‘Lowell finds that, save on ex- 
ceptionally fine nights, best results are ob- 
tained when he is not using his full aperture. 
He stops his aperture down to eighteen, and 
sometimes even to thirteen, inches, in accord- 
ance with the ‘seeing’.” 

It has been said that Lowell, though he 
draws exceedingly fine details in the canal 
system, altogether omits faint objects of a 
comparatively coarse nature, which appear 
on the drawings of others who see no canals. 

Mr. Maxwell suggests that this may be 
due in part to the fact that Lowell’s ar- 
tention has been concentrated for years upon 
the canals, and that he takes comparatively 
little interest in other features; but it may 
also be due to a peculiarity of vision in which 
extreme acuteness ccexists with deficient 
sensitiveness to impression,—the former be- 
ing physiological, the latter psychological. 
Such cases are known to oculists. 

Misstatements have been current as to the 
distinctness with which these fine markings 
are seen through the telescope. 

I have seen it stated that the “canals” are never 


seen steadily, but are merely glimpsed in flashes, 
generally lasting for cbout one quarter of a second. 
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DRAWINGS MADE INDEPENDENTLY BY TWO OBSERVERS (MESSRS. LOWELL AND SLIPHER) ON THE SAME 
NIGHT WITH THE SAME INSTRUMENT. THE ELONGATED NARROW DARK AREAS SHOWN IN THESE 
DRAWINGS ARE THE SO-CALLED CANALS 


This is not true. Professor Lowell has assured 
me that at Flagstaff the larger “canals” are fre- 
quently held absolutely steadily. It was, said 
Lowell, not easy to say for how long the more 
difficult features in the “canal” system were seen, 
but they came out clear and sharp in moments of 
best seeing. 


Mr. Maxwell is especially interested in 
the study of Mars as “our one chance of 
proving beyond dispute the plurality of in- 
habited worlds,” and he sees in the results 
attained by Lowell “positive evidence of the 
present existence in another world, not of 


AAGE MADELUNG, 


life only, but of a high state of civilization 
and mental development.” 


There are some who, accepting Lowell’s obser- 
vations as accurate, endeavor ‘to show that the 
“canals” might have originated in some natural 
manner. Space does not permit me to discuss 
these views. Suffice it to say that the absolute 
directness with which these objects run, according 
to Lowell’s drawings, their obviously economic 
arrangement, the progressive changes which take 
place along an individual canal after the melting 
of one of the polar caps, and a thousand other 
details admit of absolutely no other explanation 
than that they are of artificial origin. 


A NEW SCANDI- 


NAVIAN LITERARY STAR 


HEN, two years ago, the first volume 
of Aage Madelung’s novels appeared, 
it was a revelation to the reading world. 
Who was this writer who departed so boldly 
from the beaten track and was creating an 
absolutely new “genre” in literature? Many 
before him had known how to express their 
love of nature, but this Dane was infusing 
into his works an entirely personal origi- 
nality. 
A thought of Lafcadio Hearn’s appeared 
as an epigraph on the fly-leaf of his book. 
It reads: 


One might say that the primitive love of nature 
develops in us a cosmic emotion that enables us 
to comprehend and enter into intimate relations 
with the infinite. 


Madelung, says M. N.-Valentin, writing 
in La Revue (Paris), is strongly possessed 
of this feeling. Full of sympathy for un- 


fortunate humans, seeing in animals and 
things a soul that finds reflection in his own, 
he seems at one with every existing thing on 
earth. 

Aage Madelung’s ancestors were of old 
noble German blood, and owned a castle in 
Thuringia. 


One of them emigrated to Norway a hundred 
years ago. His sons bought vast estates in Sweden 
znd Denmark and through marriage created fami- 
lies in which the Scandinavian strain soon pre- 
dominated. Madelung, born in Sweden, at Saeder- 
son, on his father’s estate, is absolutely a western. 
Very tall and thin, with a reserved exterior that 
might be ascribed to shyness or pride, he soon 
conquers one by the depths of his gray eyes, tender 
and stern by turns. Is it not the very nature of 
the man that is reflected in his enigmatic gaze,— 
the look of the tireless huntsman who stalks his 
prey and having captured it, suffers over the hurt 
he has inflicted? In his volume “The Chase of 
Beast and Man” the author gives us an insight 
into this duality of his nature. 
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Having completed his-studies in a college in 
Denmark, Aage Madelung was recalled to the 
paternal roof to help his father look after the 
paternal domains. He threw himself heart and 
soul into this life in the open and spent the super- 
abundance of his youthful energy riding a wild 
stallion. 


Shortly after the military service to which 
he was called made of him the handsomest 
of -handsome dragoons imaginable. Filled 
with enthusiasm for a soldier’s life, he 
dreamed of a military career. The strong 
opposition which he encountered in his father, 
who wanted him to remain a country gentle- 
man, compelled him to leave home. One 
fine morning he fled to Russia, resolved to 
lead an independent life without the help of 
any of his people. Then began the life of a 
nomad,—which recalls that of Gorky,—an 
existence which permitted him to come in 
direct contact with nature and men. 


He spent twelve years in the Slav countries. 
First, as a rural guard in one of the Polish prov- 
inces near the Galician frontiers, he led a life full 
of varied experience and adventure. At night he 
galloped through fields and forests in quest of 
strayed cattle. By day he hobnobbed with a bizarre 
population composed of smugglers, Jews, gypsies 
and pilgrims, come from Bessarabia. 

Later we find him in St. Petersburg (Petrograd), 
where he nearly died of the cholera during the 
epidemic of 1894. After a short stay in Copen- 
hagen, he returned to St. Petersburg and headed a 
large commercial enterprise for the exportation of 
butter. Unfortunately the revolution, which was 
stifled almost as soon as it was born, upset all his 
plans. It was a period of great unrest, of re- 
prisal, of banishment. Many revolutionists found 
refuge under Madelung’s roof, and it is this asso- 
ciation and daily contact with the artists and 
writers who were his guests that aroused his in- 
terest and his taste for literature. While continu- 
ing to deal in butter, he became a collaborator of 
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one of the Russian reviews, which published sev- 
eral of his novels and essays upon Scandinavian 
subjects. 


But in those troubled days nothing pros- 
pered, and Madelung left Russia carrying 
away with him the memory of all that he 
had seen and héard in the solitudes of the 
steppes, among the peasants he had seen and 
the Jewish families he had known. While 
these impressions were fresh and vivid he 
began to write with a realism ennobled by a 
poet’s imagination. He was then nearly 
forty. Having begun his literary career so 
late he hesitated long before presenting his 
work to the public. He has a horror of 
“banality” and often shows strange pictures 
and uses strange phrases that are often the 
despair of the translator. 

“To me,” says Madelung, “phrases form 
complete pictures. I see before me a row of 
hieroglyphics whose shape is essential to my 
eyes. Besides, I write by ear, not by the 
rules of grammar.” 


The author is filled with the tragedy of life. 
His works are powerful and somber. A few titles 
will reveal this: “Pogrom,” “Terror,” ‘Twelve 
Hundred Men Frozen.” . . . His stories of ani- 
mals or poor, downtrodden human beings are 
penetrated with it. His great pity for all who 
suffer inspired Madelung to write a magnificent 
but harrowing novel entitled “Let Us Love One 
Another,” in which he pictures the cruel condi- 
tions of the life of the Jews in Russia. 


After having traveled all over Europe and 
spent some time in England, in Paris, in 
Germany, this cosmopolitan has settled in 
Switzerland. In a quiet retreat in a suburb 
of Zurich he continues to meditate and to 
work. 





STEFAN ZWEIG: AUSTRIAN POET, 


CRITIC, AND 


NE of the most brilliant of the younger 
men of letters is Stefan Zweig, whose 
work has already begun to be favorably 
known in this country. Though still in his 
early thirties—he was born in Vienna in 
1881,—Mr. Zweig has already achieved an 
enviable reputation as a lyric poet of distinc- 
tion, as an able essayist and literary critic, 
and as a successful dramatist and short-story 
writer. 
The essential qualities of Mr. Zweig’s 
mind and his attitude towards life and litera- 
ture are optimism, enthusiasm, generosity of 


DRAMATIST 


appreciation, a tendency to hero-worship, and 
a frank and keen zest in living, accompanied 
by a desire to feel himself permeated by the 
spirit of his own time and to be able to give 
fitting and adequate expression to it. His style 
is rich and full, with a marked tendency to- 
wards the decorative. Obviously he is what 
Dr. Ostwald would class as a “romantic.” 
Naturally enough, a talent so marked in its 
characteristics possesses the defects of its qual- 
ities. The decorative element in his style 
tends towards the:too profusely ornate or 
rococo. His glowing appreciation of other 
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men’s genius is apt to lack in discrimination. 

Zweig’s talents early found expression in 
the lyric and in translation. The latter art 
at once ministered to his need of hero-worship 
and gave him an incomparable command of 
language and facility in its use, a service it 
has so often performed for men of letters, as 
in the case of Lafcadio Hearn, for example. 
It was but a step from the interpretation of 
his hero’s works to the writing of critical 
essays upon such congenial themes. His es- 
says and monographs include studies of Dick- 
ens, Balzac, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, 
and Verhaeren. While all are sympathetic, 
it was in the last that he found his master. 
In Verhaeren his soul recognized a kindred 
spirit. His lengthy monograph upon the 
great Belgian writer established him as an 
authority. This work, which has very re- 
cently been translated into English, very 
promptly appeared in French and was more 
widely read and appreciated in France than 
in Germany or Austria. 

Zweig’s earliest book of lyrics, “Silver 
Strings,” was published when he was a mere 
youth, Later appeared some remarkable short 
stories, notably ‘““The Love of Erica Ewald,” 
and the volume called “First Experience.” 
The theme of the former is that of the 
woman, who, in the wild pain of a scorned 
love, seeks a mad revenge in the casting of 
herself away, but is saved from her folly at 
the critical moment. The tales in “First Ex- 
perience” deal delicately and charmingly with 
the awakening of love in youths and maids. 

But Zweig’s greatest work, thus far, is 
accounted his remarkable drama ““Thersites.” 
A Vienna critic, Emil Lucka, writing in a 
recent number of Das Literarische Echo 
(Berlin), declares this to be one of the most 
beautiful poetic dramas to be found in mod- 
ern German. He says: 


Thersites represents the summit of all Zweig 
has thus far accomplished. It is a daring and 
successful attempt at expressing the tragedy of the 
pariah,—of him who is ugliest and most cowardly, 
and at whom all the well-advised may scoff. He 
is relentlessly driven into himself, and thus it 
comes that spiritual things are made clear to him 
that remain hidden from the others, the beautiful, 
the heroic, the reckless enjoyers of life. He who 
is thrust aside by all discovers the emotion of 
loneliness, discovers dangerous abysses of the soul. 
He alone, by reason of his own pain, can fathom 
alien souls. 


The same number of Das Literarische 
Echo contains an article even more interest- 
ing in the form of an autobiographical sketch 
by Zweig himself. In spite of its brevity, 
and without any trace of vanity or offensive 
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egotism, he limns his own personality as 
clearly as if the matter were objective in- 
stead of subjective. Even as a schoolboy, he 
tells us, he felt a boundless and indiscrimina- 
ting reverence for all poets, 


At every premiére I stood at the doors for hours 
merely to glimpse from afar the visage of Haupt- 
mann, Schnitzler, or Sudermann, and to be rever- 
ently certain of their existence. I was childishly 
passionate in this reverence, and my exaltation 
knew no measure. And, singularly enough, 
whether it be a remnant of this erstwhile cult or 
rather an element of my own personality, even 
to-day I feel,—and quite without shame,—a sort 
of pious awe when I stand in the presence of the 
great men of our day. Even the friendship which 
many of them since then have vouchsafed me has 
not altered this boyish reverence. 

With honor for the poet there was soon associ- 
ated the desire of imitation. I poetized 
through all the empty,—-or what seemed to me 
empty,—years of the gymnasium, long before I 
boasted any experience; I wrote poems full of 
passion to fair ladies without ever having been 
in love... . . 


The natural consequence of all this aca- 
demic verse-making was an extraordinary 
familiarity with form and facility of compo- 
sition, At sixteen and seventeen years of 
age our young poet was already a contribu- 
tor to such well-known periodicals as Gesell- 
schaft, and at nineteen he published his first 
book of verse, “Silberne Saiten.’” Concern- 
ing this he makes a curious observation: 


It had a certain literary success at that time, 
and still has, perhaps, with women. I myself 
still find music therein, but naught else of myself. 
Its melancholy and weary sadness is to-day as 
foreign to me as possible, and I ask myself whether 
at that time I really suffered so much from my first 
experiences, or whether the shadow of these verses 
was not merely a reflection of adolescence. In any 
case, I rejoice that to-day I love life more heartily 
and find in poetic creation only the highest possi- 
bility of increasing my consciousness of this joy. 


This early period was marked likewise by 
a passion for translation. He tried his hand 
at Baudelaire, Verlaine, William Morris, 
Samain, and many others, until the epochal 
day when he met with the poet who was t6 
become the inspiration of his life, Verhaeren. 
The great Belgian revealed to him the deeper 
joy that lies in the study and love of human- 
ity rather than of literature. Since that day 
he tells us he has never been tempted to trans- 
late any work except that which is in spiritual 
harmony with his own most intimate con- 
ceptions of life. These years of literary 
practise were likewise his ‘‘wander-years.” 
He spent many months in various parts of the 
globe,—in Paris, London, Rome, India, 
Africa, and America. 
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OF THE FIRST 


YANKEE OF LITERATURE 


O find “the cradle of Yankee humor,” 

it seems, we are not to go to Boston, 
or any other New England town, but to 
Windsor in Nova Scotia, where lived, a cen- 
tury ago, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the 
creator of “Sam Slick.” In the Bookman 
for April we are reminded by Ruth Kedzie 
Wood that the Yankee clock-peddler first 
figured in a series of papers contributed 
anonymously to the Nova Scotian, published 


at Halifax in 1835. 


The Squire (under this 
alias the writer chose to 
hide his identity) related 
in the first paper having 
met on the road, riding “a 
good bay horse,” “a_ tall, 
thin) man with hollow 
cheeks and bright, twin- 
kling black eyes’ who 
made himself known as 
Mr. Sam Slick, of Slick- 
ville, Onion County, Con- 
necticut, a successful sales- 
man (through knowledge 
of “soft sawder and human 
natur’”’) of tawdry wooden 
clocks. During subsequent 
journeyings through the 
Nova Scotia peninsula, the 
Squire and the shrewd 
New Englander discussed 
from their saddles, or be- 
fore the fires of wayside 
inns, a multitude of sub- 
jects of poignant interest to 
the North Americans and 
the Britishers of fourscore 
years ago. 


Sam Slick’s opinions 
znd witting sayings, as 
set forth in the Nova 
Scotian, were so widely copied by newspapers 
in the United States and England that the 
editor decided to issue a book including the 
chapters already published in his paper and 
some additional contributions. In this form 
the writings of the unknown humorist had 
an immediate success under the title: “The 


Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick of Slickville.” 


In England, Sam Slick was forthwith accepted 
as the symbolic American in speech, appearance, 
and manner of thought. He was boastful, he 
was unscrupulous and illiterate, and he talked 
with a twang. His judgments, however, were 
permeated with a saving wit, and “hoss-sense.” 
So potent was Haliburton’s delineation of the Yan- 
kee trader that up to the present day has it influ- 
enced the foreign estimate of the citizens of the 
United States. 





JUDGE THOMAS C, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
(Creator of “Sam Slick’’) in 


Here are a few of Sam Slick’s sayings that 
were accepted both in England and America 
as characteristically Yankee: 


“The British can whip all the world, and we 
can whip the British,’ was a saying widely 
quoted. “I believe we may stump the Univarse,” 
was another boast of Connecticut Sam. “We im- 
prove on everything and we have improved on our 
own species. . . One of our free and enlight- 
ened citizens—he’s the chap that has both speed, 
wind, and bottom; he’s clear grit—ginger to the 
backbone, you may depend . . spry as a fox, 

supple as an eel, and cute 


as a weasel they 
fairly take the shine off 
creation—they are actilly 
equal to cash.” “Brag is a 


good dog and Holdfast a 
better one, but what do you 
say to a cross of the two? 
And that’s just what we 
are,” he asserts of his 
countrymen. “Push on— 
keep movin’—go ahead,” is 
the maxim of the States 
according to this spokes- 
man, who made his utter- 
ances little more than a 
half century after the new 
republic had begun its 
career under Washington. 


For more than twenty 
years the authorship of 
the Sam Slick papers re- 
mained unknown, but 
when Judge Haliburton 
left his home in Windsor 
and went to live in Eng- 
land in 1856, the secret, 
some way, was re- 

vealed. Although “The 
Clockmaker” had run into fifty editions and 
was ranked with the classic creations’ of 
Fielding and Smollett, the author never re- 
ceived any remuneration for it except a silver 
salver presented by Richard Bentley, his 
English publisher. 

In 1859 Judge Haliburton was elected to 
Parliament. He died in 1865 at the age of 
sixty-eight and was.buried on the banks of 
the Thames, near the grave of the explorer 
Vancouver. 

Some of the clockmaker’s sayings have be- 
come proverbs. ‘Circumstances alter cases” 
is one of these. “The houses hope builds are 
castles in the air,” is another, and the writer 
of the Bookman article finds in the saying, “I 
guess I wasn’t brought up at all, I growed,” 
the ancestor of Topsy’s quaint avowal. 


HALIBURTON, OF 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
A TREATISE ON RAILROAD FINANCING 

















PROFESSOR WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY, OF HARVARD 
(\uthor of “Railroads: Finance and Organization”) 


R. WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard, follows his admirable 
work on “Rates and Regulation” of railroads with 
the timely volume, “Railroads: Finance and Or- 
ganization.”" The new work is well, though mod- 
estly, characterized by the author himself as “a 
constructive essay on government, systematizing 
information for others in a single great depart- 
ment of the business of the state; and offering, it 
may be, helpful suggestions at a critical time.” 
Dr. Ripley begins with chapters on Railroad 
Construction Finance, Capitalization, Stock, Mort- 
gage Indebtedness, Market Prices, Speculation, and 
Stock Watering; he proceeds to a discussion of 
State Regulation of Security Issues, the Deter- 
mination of Reasonable Rates, Physical Valuation, 
Receivership and Reorganization, Intercorporate 
Relations, and Railroad Combinations; the volume 
concluding with special chapters on the Anthra- 
cite Coal Arrangements, Dissolution under the 
Anti-Trust Law, and Pooling and Inter-Railway 
Agreements. 
Such headings naturally give occasion for his- 
torical statements of the facts, figures, and methods 
of the great episodes in the record of American 


railroads, many of them so unsavory: the earlier 
misfortunes of the Reading, the Union Pacific, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Northern Pacific, and At- 
chison, and the more recent financial tangles of 
the Rock Island system, the New Haven, the 
Alton, and the Boston and Maine. 

The volume is, primarily, a comprehensive 
gathering of facts concerning the theory and prac- 
tise of American railroad financing, stated clearly 
and dispassionately, and with a certain zest which, 
with the freedom from technical phrasing and 
elaboration, gives an unusual charm for the non- 
academic reader. It is a book which should be 
read from cover to cover by railroad executives 
and their directors and bankers concerned in rail- 
road financing and by legislators, as well as by 
students in economics. 

The important general conclusion that Dr. Rip- 
ley has formed is that whereas it was necessary 
to use stout legislative and administrative cudgels 
on the railroads to break down their historic re- 
sistance to collective control,—that fight has, since 
1906-’10, been won; that the roads are now at 
the mercy of the public, and that the public must 
not be rude in its treatment of their interests un- 
less great industrial harm is to come. This harm 
Dr. Ripley sees not so much in the harm to in- 
vestors and to employees,—although that may be 
a matter of real moment,—as to the main ideal 
of the railroad institution: the giving of adequate 
service at reasonable rates to 100,000,000 people. 
He is able to say, after his unblinking considera- 
tion of the many disgraceful episodes in American 
railway financing, “that never in our history, and 
probably nowhere else in the world, has the stand- 
ard of probity, a quickened sense of responsibility, 
both public and private, among American railroad 
men been more pronounced than it is at the present 
time.” 

Dr. Ripley hails the recent action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in granting the rate 
increase asked for by the Eastern railroads as a 
hopeful sign of the change in the public attitude 
that he considers necessary. Without this change 
the alternatives are, on the one hand, demoraliza- 
tion and disruption of the railroads and their 
service, and, on the other, government ownership. 

More specifically, Dr. Ripley suggests that the 
railroads should be relieved of State regula- 
tion of their financial operations; and that the 
present prohibition of railroad pooling be re- 
moved and a positive legal sanction of the prac- 
tise, under supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, be given. He argues forcefully that 
pooling is necessary to obviate certain serious 
wastes in competitive methods; that only by pool- 
ing can unusually complicated traffic situations be 
controlled, and freight be routed and handled, 
in the most economical manner. 





1 Railroads: Finance and Organization. By William 


Z. Ripley, Nathaniel Ropes Professor of Economics, 
Harvard. Longmans, Green & Co. 638 pp. $3. 
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ENOS A. MILLS ENTERTAINING A CHIPMUNK 
CALLER 
(From “The Rocky Mountain Wonderland’’) 


THE publishers are making a special effort this 

spring to provide for the thousands of East- 
erners who will cross the continent this year for 
the first time such books as may add to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the journey by supplying ade- 
quate information about the various regions trav- 
ersed. One of the most inspiring of these new 
books is “The Rocky Mountain Wonderland,” by 
Enos A. Mills, the man to whom credit is given 
for the establishment of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado. It may be doubted 
whether the country as a whole has fully realized 
the extent of mountainous area in Colorado, or 
the relative altitudes of the Colorado peaks. In 
the preface of his book Mr. Mills states a few 
of these little-known facts: For example, that 
Colorado has one thousand mountain peaks that 
rise more than two miles into the sky; that about 
150 of these reach up beyond 13,000 feet in alti- 
tude; that there are more than twice as many 
peaks of 14,000 feet in Colorado as in all the 
other States of the Union; that an enormous area 
is entirely above the limits of tree growth, al- 
though neither barren nor lifeless. With all this 
mountain region Mr. Mills is thoroughly familiar. 
His book is not merely a guide for the traveler, 


1The Rocky Mountain Wonderland. By Enos A. Mills. 
Houghton Mifflin. 363 pp., ill. $1.7: 

























although it gives the geographical data that are 
desirable and necessary, but, further than that, 
Mr. Mills, through narratives of his personal ex- 
perience in the mountain region, stimulates the 
reader’s interest and whets his curiosity. In short, 
he provides through his book a delightful form 
of introduction to the very genius of the Colo- 
rado mountains. What John Muir was to the 
Sierra, Enos Mills is to the Rockies. 


On their way to or from San Francisco many 
tourists are likely to spend some time at the 
Yellowstone National Park. The most complete 
description and history of that wonderful re- 
gion is a book by General H. M. Chittenden, 
U.S.A., retired. A new and enlarged edition of 
this work has just been printed from new plates.” 
General Chittenden was stationed for many years 
in the Park and directed the building of the na- 
tional system of mountain roads which has made 
the scenic wonders of the Park accessible to trav- 
elers. The hotels and camping facilities have 
been mere fully devcloped there than in any other 

















A YELLOWSTONE GEYSER 





2The Yellowstone National Park. By Hiram Martin 
Chittenden. Stewart & Kidd. 3850 pp., ill. 75. 
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CRICKET, THE “RETURN HORSE,” AT THE SUMMIT OF A COLORADO MOUNTAIN PASS 
(From “The Rocky Mountain Wonderland,” by Enos A. Mills) 


of the National Parks which may be passed on the 
journey to or from the coast. The geysers, which 
have given Yellowstone its fame, form in them- 
selves an attraction not duplicated elsewhere. 


The Exposition Edition of Clifton Johnson’s 
“Highways and Byways of California’ deals, in 
pictures and text, with the most attractive scenery 
of the Pacific coast; for the author permitted 
himself many excursions into Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Nevada. There is a 
chapter devoted to the Yosemite Valley, and the 
notes appended to each chapter give automobile 
routes and facts and suggestions of general 
terest to tourists. 


Many books have been written about the ancient 
Franciscan Missions of California, but if the 
visitor wishes to inform himself more particularly 
about the Spanish Fathers who founded and 
conducted those missions, he can nowhere find the 
facts so clearly stated in English as in a volume 
entitled “The California Padres and Their Mis- 
sions,” by Charles Francis Saunders and J. Smea- 
ton Chase. ‘The method of these writers is to 
devote one chapter to each of the missions, divid- 
ing each chapter into two sections, in the first of 
which the historical facts most likely to interest 
the general reader are woven into a_ personal 
narrative, while the second section is an essay or 
story designed to portray some feature of mis- 
sion life or history. With one or two exceptions, 
even the names of the Franciscan Fathers of 
early California have been unknown in recent 
times, but in this book the personalities of nearly 
all of them are clearly brought out. A pilgrimage 
to these shrines of Californian history will be 
made far more interesting by a reading, or at 


By Clifton 





Tone and Byways of ee 
Tohnson. Macmillan. 323 pp., ill. $1.5 
*The California Padres and Their i By J. 
Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis Saunders. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 418 pp., ill. $2.50. 
May—8 


least a perusal, of this fresh account of the labors 
that brcught them into being. 


Those Americans who during the coming sum- 
mer will visit the Pacific coast for the first time 
would do well to have with them a copy of “In 
the Oregon Country,’® by George Palmer Putnam. 
This is preéminently an outdoor book, permeated 
with the spirit of the Pacific Northwest. Descrip- 
tions of journeys over forest and mountain trails 
on foot and horseback, fishing and hunting expe- 
ditions, canoe voyages and mountain climbing, with 
Indian legends and folklore, make up the contents 
of the volume. We should not omit to mention the 
illustrations, which are remarkably successful re- 
productions of scenic photographs. The book has 
a chapter on “A Summer in the Sierras” which 
makes an entertaining excursion into California. 


Another book that should appeal to the overland 
traveler is the new edition of “In the Old West,’”* 
a classic story of the times of Kit Carson and the 
“mountain men,” related by one who knew them 
well, Lieutenant George Frederick Ruxton, of the 
British Army, who wrote his narrative before the 
rush of gold-seekers to California in ’49. These 
trappers and hunters of the days before the Mexi- 
can War were the real pioneers who blazed the trail 
across the Rockies to the Pacific. Lieutenant Rux- 
ton’s book has come down to us as one of the few 
contemporary pictures of the Far West in that era. 


Dr. John Finley, the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, is the author of “The French 
in the Heart of America.’” The volume recounts 
the experiences of the early French explorers and 
adv enturers on this continent and traces the later 





In the Oregon ‘Country. By George Palmer Putnam. 
169 pp., ill. $1.75. 

4In the Old West. 
New York: Outing Publishing Company. 

5The French in the Heart of America. 
Finley. Scribners. 431 pp. $2.50. 


3y George Frederick Ruxton. 
345 pp. $1. 
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history of the localities where the original French 
settlements were planted. In several of its latter 
chapters the book gives a graphic description of 
the Mississippi Valley States as they are to-day. 
Himself a native of Illinois, Dr. Finley, with ap- 
preciation of what he terms the Valley of the New 
Democracy, at the same time pays tribute to the 
courage and heroism of the French explorers who 
opened the country to civilization. The epilogue 
of the volume is an appreciation of Francis Park- 
man, the historian of France in the new world, 
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who, as Dr. Finley finely says, “has in a sense 
made this all possible for me: first, by reason of 
the love he gave me long ago for his New France 
with its primeval forests, its virgin prairies, its 
glistening rivers, its untamed Indians, its explor- 
ers, its gray and black cowls, its couieurs de bois, 
its stars, whose light had never before looked on 
a white face; and second, by reason of the mass 
of incident and color which he has supplied for 
the background of the life I have known in that 
valley.” 





_THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


“Open your doors and take 
me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 
Take me—make me next of 


kin 
To your leafy brood.” 
VERYONE loves trees, 


or some favorite tree,— 
pine, elm, maple, fragrant 
cedar, one of the multitudi- 
nous brotherhood that 
throng the hillsides and 
valleys. It will probably 
not be many years before 
forestry education will be 
one of the required subjects 
at all of our universities. 
The University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College already require 
every sophomore to take a cqurse of six months’ 
tuition in farm forestry and to spend two weeks 
at a forestry camp. A most excellent book to take 
to the country with one is the “Field Book of 
American Trees and Shrubs,” by F. Schuyler 
Matthews, a manual of descriptions of our native 
species, showing their peculiarities and distribu- 
tion, illustrated with maps and many drawings. 
For more extended knowledge, “Studies in Trees,”* 
by J. J. Levison, may be recommended, a book 
which treats of forestry in all its aspects, nature, 
growth, habits of trees, their care and preservation. 





The romance of agriculture forms a substantial 
part of the great epic of nation building, and to 
those who are interested in agriculture, the sci- 
ence of plant-breeding is a fascinating subject. 
The individuality of plants, the possible differ- 
entiations of species, their marvelous adaptations 
to environment, the laws of their growth, and the 
power to actually produce new. forms of vege- 
tation, urge the agricultural layman to pursue the 
study of plants. Professor Bailey’s standard 
book, “Plant Breeding,” has been issued in a new 
edition revised by A. W. Gilbert, Professor of 
Plant Breeding in the New York State College of 
Agriculture. Laboratory exercises and a bibliog- 
taphy are included in this comprehensive work. 


Another standard book by Professor Bailey, 
“The Principles of Fruit Growing,’* has been re- 


1 Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs. By F. 
Schuyler Matthews. Putnams. 465 pp. 5 
2 Studies in Trees. By J. J. Levison. 253 pp. John 
Wiley & Sons. $1. 
“a = By Bailey and Gilbert. 
pp 
#The Principles of Fruit ee By L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan. 432 pp. $1.7 





Macmillan, 


written and brought up to date so as to include the 
recent experiments with fruits, the heating of or- 
chards, methods for treating the diseases of trees 
and handling insects, and the results of experi- 
ments with fertilizers. The illustrations are all 
new and consist of reproductions from hand draw- 
ings made especially for this issue. 


“The Bird Book,” by Chester A. Reed, is now 
offered im the “Nature Book Series.” It is one 
of the most comprehensive books of its kind and 
contains descriptions of 768 birds from every part 
of the country, with descriptions of their eggs, 
size, range, habits, and Latin names; also 1000 

















“JOHNNY APPLESEED” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 





5The Bird Book. By Chester A. Reed. Doubleday, 
Page. 472 pp., ill. $3. 
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illustrations of birds and their eggs and hundreds 
of pen drawings of birds in their native haunts 
and on the wing, and 500 color plates of birds 
that make identification easy for the young nat- 
uralist. Mr. Reed has among his many nature 
books an excellent volume on “American Game 
Birds,” and a beautiful flower guide, “Wild 
Flowers East of the Rockies.” 


Those who are curious about the now half- 
legendary “Patron Saint of American Orchards,” 
“Johnny Appleseed,” will find in the Congres- 
sional records, that in the year 1837 a representa- 
tive from Ohio rose in his place and called the 
attention of Congress to the death of an old 
man who, he said, had done more for the Middle 
West than any man of his era. This man, the 
most compelling personality that crossed the Al- 
leghanies in his generation, was John Chapman, 
otherwise known as “Johnny Appleseed.” He 
appeared in the Potomac valley in 1789, and in 
Western Pennsylvania the following year. In 
September, 1790, he drifted down the Ohio River 
in a boat filled with bags of appleseeds, and 
steered on into the wilderness in advance of 
other pioneers. Whenever he found an open spot 
in the forest, there he spaded up the soil and 
planted his seeds, and often cuttings of small 
fruits. Around these clearings he built fences of 
poles and brush to keep the deer away, then hur- 
ried on to repeat his labor of love in the next 
open glade. When the settlers arrived on the 
scenes of his labors, they found apple trees and 
sometimes hardy cherry, peach and plum trees 
and cuttings of the Catawba grape growing in the 
wilderness. 
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In 1815, “Johnny Appleseed” was lost in the 
forest. When he emerged he had evidently suf- 
fered a severe illness, for he was slightly de- 
mented and came out wearing one of his apple 
sacks for a garment and a rusty tin pan balanced 
on his head in place of a hat. For several years 
his mind was clouded and he lived in the care of 
friends, then he recovered and resumed his labors. 
Once he made a trip to New England to get 
flower seeds which he planted thereafter along 
with his orchards up and down the Middle West. 
Little is known about his early career; he ap- 
peared suddenly,—a man with a vision of a great 
commonwealth,—going about a nation’s business 
with all the inspired determination of the Puritan 
blood that flowed in his veins. 

“Johnny Appleseed,” a recent novel by Eleanor 
Atkinson, gives a pleasant account of his lifé 
woven into a romantic background that includes 
other historical characters. A more moving nar- 
ration of his life-work may be found in another 
novel, “The Quest of John Chapman,’ by Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 


Mr. R. P. Ciarkson, Professor of Engineering 
in Acadia University and engineering correspond- 
ent of the Rural New Yorker, sets forth in a handy 
volume a simple explanation of emergency prob- 
lems in farm engineering and farm mechanics— 
problems that are concerned with water supply, 
sewage disposal, building a fence, land drainage, 
irrigation, heating and lighting, care and use of 
farm tools, lightning protection and cold storage. 
Tables for engineering calculations, figures and 
illustrations are included in this practical work 
that solves many perplexing problems for farmers. 





ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


A FTER the North and South Poles had both been 

discovered, it doubtless seemed to many that 
nothing remained to be done in the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic regions. But, as a matter of fact, the activities 
since the Poles were discovered have been quite 
as great as before, especially in the direction of 
scientific exploration. The finding of the South 
Pole was only an incident in the great task of 
exploring the Antarctic continent, and to this task 
the expeditions of Scott, Shackleton, and Mawson 
have contributed much. The Australasian expe- 
dition, headed by Sir Douglas Mawson, was in the 
field for the greater part of three years, begin- 
ning with 1911. The thrilling story of the adven- 
tures through which the Mawson party passed, 
with a summary of the results achieved, is com- 
prised in two large illustrated volumes entitled 
“The Home of the Blizzard.”* The narrative 
gives ample evidence that the title of the book 
was well chosen. Comparatively little had been 
known about the meteorological conditions in this 
portion of Antarctica west of the line of Scott’s 
expedition. but it seems that the principal feature 
is high winds. All the members of the Mawson 
expedition became skilled in what is called 
“leaning on the wind,” and when we read that a 
velocity of eighty miles an hour was a matter of 





1Johnny Appleseed. By Eleanor Atkinson. Harpers. 
341 pp. 25, 

2 The Quest of John Chapman. 
Hillis. Macmillan. 


By Newell Dwight 


ordinary occurrence, the wonder grows that in such 
weather the party was able to accomplish any- 
thing at all. Yet, in spite of the loss of several 
of its most valuable members, the expedition re- 
turned with a great mass of scientific data. These 
volumes, however, do not pretend to give more 
than a general statement as to the discoveries 
made, but they include a full account of some of 
the dramatic episodes of the expedition, of which 
the most striking was Sir Douglas Mawson’s own 
escape from death after his two companions on a 
sledge journey had perished. The photographic 
illustrations are numerous and make more vivid 
the descriptions of Antarctic scenery contained in 
the text. 


In addition to what has already been published 
concerning Scott’s Antarctic expedition, we now 
have the complete narrative of the “Northern 
Party,” by Raymond E. Priestley, with 150 illus- 
trations from photographs. Besides supplying 
many interesting facts about the Scott expedition, 
this book adds materially to the general fund of 
information regarding the regions surrounding the 
South Pole. 





3 Practical Talks on Farm Engineering. By R. P. 


Clarkson. Doubleday, Page. 223 pp. $1. 

‘The Home of the Blizzard. By Sir Douglas Mawson. 
2 Vols. Lippincott. 687 pp., ill. $9. 

5 Antarctic Adventure: Scott’s Northern Party. By 
Raymond E. Priestley. Dutton. 382 pp., ill. $5. 
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SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


M3ss FRANCES A. KELLOR’S book, “Out of 

Work: A Study of Unemployment,”® is a seri- 
ous analysis of the problem, based on the writer’s 
direct personal knowledge of labor-market condi- 
tions. The study was begun long before the present 
crisis had developed in America; in fact, the origi- 
nal edition of the book appeared more than ten years 
ago. Unfortunately, little actual progress has been 
made in the organization of the labor market in 
this country since that time, but such revision as 
was necessary, in order to make the book describe 
accurately the present situation, has been made. 
The chief value of the work lies in the prac- 
tical suggestions for immediate aid that may be 
adopted at once by individual employers, organ- 
ized industries, and official bodies. The last 
chapter is devoted to a definite program for 
America. 


“Reflections on Violence,”* by Georges Sorel, has 
for several years been regarded as the text-book 
of European Syndicalism. A translation of the 
work from the French has now been made by 
T. E. Hulme. Socialists on the continent, among 
whom Sorel has exercised a great influence as an 
original thinker, believe that his book will come 


to share a place with Karl Marx’s “Capital.” 
The book contains a far broader statement and 
exposition of Sorel’s views than the mere defense 
of Syndicalism, with which American readers 
have thus far been familiar. 


The inspiring story of the work of women in 
various municipalities has been excellently told 
by Mrs. Mary Ritter Beard in a clarified account 
of their civic enterprise in the fields of education, 
housing, safety, corrections, civic improvement, 
government, and administration.’ Its content argues 
for the entrance of women into the administration 
of all matters that directly or indirectly relate to 
human welfare. The author states the indispu- 
table fact that middle-class women have much 
more leisure than middle-class men, to concern 
themselves with “public health, public ornamenta- 
tion, public recreation, protection of girls and 
boys, infant welfare, etc.,” and quotes Joseph H. 
Choate’s statement made a few years ago in which 
he declared that “women are vastly more inter- 
ested than$we are in the administration of the 
criminal law, in the preservation of law and or- 
der, and in the suppression and punishment of 
crime.” 


PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR 


THE war in Europe seems to be responsible di- 

rectly or indirectly, for six recent books which 
have to do with national prospects of the United 
States, and especially with the state of prepared- 
ness for war that has been achieved by our army 
and navy. Dr. Roland G. Usher’s “Pan-Ameri- 
canism”* has a. sub-title that is partially self- 
explanatory,—‘“‘a forecast of the inevitable clash 
between the United States and Europe’s victor.” 
In brief, the author’s position is that the mainte- 
nance of the Monroe Doctrine will compel the 
United States to declare war on the victor in the 
present European conflict. His conclusion is that 
Pan-Americanism, as he terms it, has no future. 


General Francis V. Greene’s little book, “The 
Present Military Situation in the United States,” 
states with the greatest conciseness the possibilities, 
however remote, of attack on the United States 
from Great Britain, Germany, and Japan. It 
shows the present condition of unpreparedness 
from every military standpoint and points out cer- 
tain well-considered methods of meeting this con- 
dition. The book makes a powerful appeal to the 
sober sense of our citizenship. 

“Are We Ready?”® is the title of a vigorous ar- 
raignment of our scheme of national defense by 
Howard D. Wheeler, with a prefatory letter by 
Major-General Wood. The book has suggestive 
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The Present Military Situation in the United States. 
By Francis V. Greene. Scribners. 102 pp. 75 cents. 
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chapters on what war really is as revealed by the 
present European conflict, on failure of our un- 
trained armies in former wars, and a terse sum- 
ming-up of what can be done to make our lines of 
defense effective. 


Robert W. Neeser has written a little book on 
“Our Navy and the Next War.”* This work has 
pertinent information regarding our naval peace 
preparation, our national policy, manner in which 
the fleet is employed, and other matters, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to an understanding of 
the problems the government is facing. 


A former government official has taken for his 
theme “Stultitia,”*® or folly as personified by certain 
legislators at Washington. His theme is treated 
in the form of four discussions under the heading 
“A Nightmare and an Awakening.” It is really 
an indictment of Congress for failure to meet the 
country’s needs in matters of defense and prepara- 
tion. 


Another argument for preparedness i is contained 
in the book entitled “Peace Insurance,’ by Richard 
Stockton. Jr. of the Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute. He goes into the question of the cost of the 
army and navy during peace, as well as the cost 
of war and its horrors, and concludes that there 
is no cheaper substitute for a trained military force. 
He strongly urges that the recommendations of the 
General Staff of the army and of the General 
Board of the navy should be carried out at once. 


By Robert W. Neeser. 
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STUDIES OF MODERN RELIGION 


oF HE Rise of Modern Religious Ideas” is 

sketched briefly by Dr. Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert, to show how religious thought has been 
moving through past generations. The repudia- 
tion of religious dependence upon reason in the 
18th century is one of the striking transformations 
discussed; also the latest rationalistic development 
in modern Protestantism, the ability to look with- 
out loss of faith on the historical facts brought to 
light by modern Biblical research and the higher 
criticism. Dr. McGiffert takes heart for Chris- 
tianity in that it has always adjusted itself to the 
ethical and intellectual tendencies of the age, and 
will in the end reveal to mankind that true re- 
ligion is entirely dependent upon humanity, not 
upon bondage to any revealed word, social body, 
or external authority. It is an inspiring exposi- 
tion of the new theology. 


“Deliverance: The Freeing of the Spirit in the 
Ancient World,’” by Henry Osborn Taylor, fol- 


lows the course of the spiritual strivings of man -: - 


from the beginnings of history until the Christian 
era. He shows how under differing physical and 
mental environments great individual minds 
evolved different conceptions of God, which were 
blindly accepted by the less thoughtful of each 
nation; and how each conception tended as time 
went on to blend and merge one with the other. 
Lack of space prevents quotation from this 
thoughtful work, that for impartial judgment, no- 
bility of style, and radiance of faith cannot be ex- 
celled among the religious books of the year. Dr. 
Taylor closes his discussion with this thought: 
“Think of eternity and of thyself, O man. Do 
the two fit each other?” 


Just as there are epochs in history, so there are 
epochs in religion. The religion of a normal indi- 
vidual is not stationary; it must be in flux, or 
else his spiritual life ossifies and growth becomes 
impossible. Every day rings out the old and rings 
in the new, not only in science and art, but in 
religion. We are dying in some way every mo- 
ment, in order that we may go on living. A book 
that tries to test the potency of a religion that con- 
stantly undergoes change is “A Century’s Change 
in Religion,”® by George Harris, President Emeritus 
of Amherst College. Dr. Harris finds that re- 
ligious beliefs and practises have changed more 
in the last fifty years than they did in the previous 
eighteen hundred. He reads the signs of the 
times and sees a revival of spiritual and esthetic 
values: “art, music, poetry, character, duty, faith,” 
and of Christianity, “disencumbered, clarified, en- 


larged; the essentials, God, Christ, the spiritual 
life, brotherhood, immortality, not denied but 
affirmed.” 


“Faith and Social Service,’* by George Hodges, 
comprises eight lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. It is a practical discussion of 
ways and means to get efficiency out of the 


By Arthur C. 
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churches by intelligent codperation. Mr. Hodges 
writes ironically that the inscription placed by 
Robert Owen over his Harmony Hall, “C. M.,” 
meaning “Commencement of Millennium,” cannot 
yet be written over the door of any ecclesiastical 
assembly. He entreats the churches to join forces 
and become an actual “Good Government Club,” 
to advance the kingdom of God in the community. 
He takes the following facts about New York City 
churches from a pamphlet, “What Are the 
Churches Going to Do About It?” 

“In New York City there are 555 churches. 
Most of them are still administered upon the 
lines of narrow denominationalism. The parish 
is considered rather than the city, and the inter- 
ests of the sect are advanced rather than the cause 
of Jesus Christ. One district with a population 
of 16,391 bodies has a saloon to every 111 in- 
habitants, and one church to every $196... . The 
situation is worse in another district, with one 
saloon to every 158 and one church to every 9422. 
In a third district, among 49,359 inhabitants, 
there is one saloon to every 208, and one church 
to every 9872. ... West of Tenth Avenue, between 
Fortieth and Sixty-fourth Streets, there is only one 
church; there are 46,563 people living in that 
district.” 


In“The Episcopal Church: Its Faith and Order,”® 
Mr. Hodges publishes ten lectures prepared in such 
order that they may be used for systematic in- 
struction by pastors of churches. They are not 
tiresome discussions of dogmas and creeds, but 
orderly arrangements of the reasons for faith as 
set forth in the teachings of the Episcopal Church, 
both in its ritualistic forms and in its deeper mean- 
ings. The author writes for humanity, and no bet- 
ter book for religious study, for clergy, laity, and 
for the younger members of churches has ap- 
peared in some time. Dr. Hodges has not been 
idle in the trenches while the battle moved on 
around him. The chapters on “Prayer” and 
“Renunciation” reach a high plane of spiritual 
philosophy. Of amusements he writes: “Anything 
which ministers to our baser selves, spoiling the 
fineness of our thoughts, smearing the fair surface 
of our souls, lowering our ideals of conduct, or 
taking up too much of our time must be given up.” 
Of faith: It is an unsolvable equation in theology, 
an uncharted country, and “level with the hum- 
blest mind,’—the only gateway unto the Father. 

The answer is,—a federation of churches to 
save souls and bodies, not to advance selfish sec- 
tarian interests. 


Another book by Mr. Hodges, his Lowell lec- 
tures on “The Early Church,” presents material 
largely derived from the works of the ante-Nicene, 
Nicene, and post-Nicene Fathers in most attractive 
and readable form. The Roman Empire, polyglot 
in people and in gods, tolerant in everything save 
its own imperialism, is brought vividly before the 
reader’s mind; and into this empire, the entrance 
of a new religion that upheld no dream of earthly 
empire, and recognized but one God. The rise of 
monasticism in the East and in the West, the com- 
ing of Chrysostom the “Golden Mouth,” and the 
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life of St. Augustine, furnish matters of more 
thrilling interest than the pages of romance. One 
finds in a book of this kind not only rest and recre- 
ation, but the upbuilding of moral fiber. This 
book should be among those recommended to those 
who are unable to have a college course in the 
history of religions. 


“Jesus and Politics” tries to show that a man’s 
political actions should be one with his Christian 
life; that the Church is sterile unless it can reach 
out and dominate the mainsprings of a man’s life 
in the world. The “root-evil of the world is indi- 
vidualism,” selfish individualism, and from this 
disease Jesus Christ came to deliver us. We have 
no justification of political ideals that are not 
worthy; spiritual gain is alone worth working for. 
The author, Harold B. Shepheard, calls for volun- 
teers to carry the Church into the hearts of men; 
to restore the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


“The Bible as Literature’’ is a useful work de- 
signed for undergraduates. It is arranged in sepa- 
rate lessons, covering different periods, each lesson 
followed by topics and assignments, the whole pre- 
pared with care and presented with simplicity. A 
valuable index of historical reference works and 
complete maps for each period render it an espe- 
cially valuable handbook. While the effort is to 
magnify in the students’ minds the literary values 
of the Bible, the purpose of the author is to at the 
same time instil practical lessons in religion. The 
consensus of biblical research.and the author’s point 
of view on disputed matters are given without 
prejudice, and the effect is decidedly inspiring as 
regards Bible study. This book is the joint work 
of Irving Francis Wood and Elihu Grant, and is 
the outcome of years of biblical teaching at Smith 
College. 


Joseph S. Auerbach’s essay, “The Bible and 
Modern Life,”* is now reprinted as a separate 
volume. The Rev. Boyd Carpenter calls atten- 
tion in the introduction to the silent work that 
the Bible has accomplished in the hearts and lives 
of men and women. He notes that when “anxious 
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and responsible men gathered around the sick-bed 
of Edmund Burke, seeking counsel in an hour of 
national agony, he consoled them by reminding 
them of the stability of character which marked 
the people, and sent them away with a message of 
courageous patience drawn from the Bible. ‘En- 
dure,’ he said, ‘till this tyranny be overpast.’” 
The essay is a noble work, illuminating and 


helpful. 


Mr. Thomas Wilby sets forth the essentials of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s teachings in a book of concise 
statement: “What Is Christian Science?”* The 
author writes from outside the Christian Science 
Church and his material is not mixed with propa- 
ganda. One of the best things brought forward 
for the enlightenment of those who have misunder- 
stood is the statement that the doctrine of the 
perfection of man and the universe does not re- 
late to the material world, but solely to the spirit- 
ual universe. 


The study of the Hebrew religion is most im- 
portant to the student of civilization, because this 
religion is recognized as the parent of the domi- 
nant element of our civilization. John Punnet 
Peters has prepared an authoritative work on “The 
Religion of the Hebrews,”° intended to serve as a 
guide for ministers, students, teachers, and 
all thoughtful people who are desirous of tra- 
cing the development of the only religion that 
we are able to trace, from its beginning to its 
completed form, with nearly absolute accuracy. 
Professor Peters is fortunate in his great knowl» 
edge of Semitic languages, and also that he has 
had opportunity for study and research in biblical 
lands as director. of the Babylonian expedition. 
The part played in the Hebrew religion by the 
Messianic hope, as outlined by the author, reveals 
the fact that is often overlooked: that the Hebrews 
at times did not look for the personal Messiah, 
but for the Messianic Kingdom, the entrance of 
Israel into an era of general salvation. The work 
of research and the writing of this book have been 
a labor of twenty years. 


THE NOVEL AND LIFE 


“rT HE TURMOIL” is a story of American busi- 

ness life by Booth Tarkington,—the story of 
a city, a dirty and wonderful city pictured as an 
entity that desired wealth and “Bigness.” The 
city, panting from a thousand giant chimneys, 
shrieked to the American soil: “We must be big- 
ger! Blow, boost, brag, kill the fault-finder! 
Scream and bellow to the Most High! Bigness 
is Patriotism and Honor! Business is Love and 
Life and Happiness! Bigness is Money! We 
want Bigness!” And the city got what it wanted, 
and the man who began modestly in the village 
at the crossroads becomes the fierce appetite of 
Bigness and the great trust magnate of the Mid- 
dle West. His type is a solid one; it has the re- 
spect of the civilization that made its evolution 


By Harold B. Shepheard. E. P. 
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possible; it is sincere. Mr. Tarkington draws 
the portrait with slashing simplicity; then he 
proceeds to the business of the novel, the evolu- 
tion of the families that these business-educated 
plebeian millionaires drag after them, persons 
who blend ignorance and great wealth into a 
standard of crude values that,—until understood,— 
furnish the mirth of culture. The story is simple 
enough,—the merest scaffolding of a plot,—the 
greatest meagerness of incident, the whole marred 
by the introduction of too much family bickering. 
The book seems a sketch of its own sequel, para- 
doxically speaking, but no one but an American 
could have written it, and an American humble 
enough to understand that even in the most sordid 
business tangle of our: most sordid cities there lurks 
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tenderness, and poetry and beauty in characters 
that display our most disagreeable national traits. 
That we sin industrially in subjection to blind im- 
pulse, Mr. Tarkington maintains; that this impulse 
cannot hold the younger generation, that idealistic 
values spring up and come to flower in the furnace 
pots of factories, that Bigness will become in the 
end the servant, not the master, of American life, 
—this is his message, and in its music minor 
literary faults of “The Turmoil” are lost and we 
have a glimpse of ‘“‘a far coun- 
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Upton Sinclair gather material for “The Jungle.’ 
In 1905 he went to Russia and worked with the 
revolutionists. The autumn of 1914 found him 
on the firing line on the western battle front in 
Germany. 

If you read “The Harbor” with these facts in 
mind, you will perceive the novel as a product of 
Mr. Poole’s kaleidoscopic activities and his in- 
terest in industrial warfare,—a moving picture 
film of the sordid and the romantic history of 

New York Harbor,—or of any 





try’ that waits for our chil- 
dren’s children. 


Literary critics have been al- 
most unanimous in praising “The 
Harbor,”* a novel that deals 
with phases of modern indus- 
trialism. 

To make a correct estimate of 
the merits of this work by Ernest 
Poole requires at least a slight 
knowledge of the author’s per- 
sonal background. He has given 
his fiction the setting of New 
York Harbor, but he is a native 
of Chicago, educated at Prince- 
ton. After his graduation he 
came to live for three years 
in the University Settlement in 
the Lower East Side of New 








great harbor. It is a study of 
the metamorphosis of economic 
valuations that follows the 
plunge of alien laborers into the 
whirlpool of wage life in our 
Republic; also a study of “Big 
Business” and of a new type of 
men and women,—the men and 
women who find their supreme 
satisfaction in revolution, in 
transformation, who deal neither 
in past nor future, in nothing 
that is settled and secure, but 
only in the breath of struggle. 
“The Harbor” is hardly great 
fiction, but it is magnificent 
movement,—a blinding, choking 
whiff from the crater of modern 
industrialism, the melting pot of 
the gods. 








York, and for a time took par- 
ticular interest in the lives of 
street gamins, messenger boys, 
bootblacks, newsboys and _ little 
vagrants who sleep in the parks and in corners 
around Chinatown. Later he became interested in 
the child labor ‘movement and also in the fight 
against tuberculosis. For purposes of investiga- 
tion, he lived six weeks in the so-called “Lung 
Block” under Brooklyn Bridge. After these ac- 
tivities, Mr. Poole turned his attention to trade 
unions and later went to Chicago and became in- 
volved in the great stockyard strike and helped 
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The fifth volume of the new 
translation of Fyodor Dostoev- 
ski’s novel, “The House of the 
Dead,”” might well be a sequel of “Crime and 
Punishment,” since it gives the author’s experiences 
in a Siberian prison. Dostoevski takes the bru- 
tality of life in a convict settlement as a matter 
of discipline, a necessary training for his genius. 
He does not attempt to arouse bitterness nor the 
spirit of revenge, nor picture convicts to us as 
misused heroes or unfortunate demi-gods. He 
finds the healing balm of friendship in the 
dumb sympathy of the prison dog and the prison 
horse. 


In “Hillsboro People,”* a volume of short stories 
of Vermont life, Dorothy Canfield drills far below 
the austere, barren surface of the New England 
character and discloses unsuspected springs and 
fountains of emotion. No writer since Lowell has 
interpreted the rural Yankee more faithfully or 
with a more sympathetic pen. 


“Contrary Mary,” by Temple Bailey,‘ is a pleas- 
ant old-fashioned novel of sentiment that develops 
several delightfully quaint love stories. The scene 
of the story is Washington and matters of national 
importance figure in the background. The heroine 
is a sturdy American girl with a decided will of 
her own. While the narrative is rather loosely 
constructed, bits of local color and enthusiastic 
descriptive passages heighten the romantic ap- 
peal of the story and give “Contrary Mary” a 
secure place among the attractive fiction of the 
year. 
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TWO POETS OF THE DAY 


[RONY, humor, satire, and the realization of the 

permanency of impermanence, predominate in 
the work of James Stephens, the inspired Irish 
poet-novelist,.a man who possesses a more purely 
spiritual imagination than any other English- 
writing poet to-day. In his last book of verse, 
“Songs from the Clay,”* one hears sudden, swift 
laughter, lusty vagabonds singing by the hedge- 
rows, the stirring of invisible angelic wings, and 
the sardonic chuckles of malevolent imps. Among 
the poets who have shared in the Celtic renais- 
sance, Stephens is the crystal-gazer. He bends pa- 
tiently over the great crystal of life and records 
the significance of the shadow shapes that gather 
and dissolve within its confusing twilight, chant- 
ing to us truly, that no man shall ever be able 
to say,—whence, nor,—whither, and, that nought 
endures at the end save the crystal itself. You can 
afford to miss much poetry, but you cannot afford 
to miss James Stephens’ three collections, “Insur- 
rections,” “The Hill of Vision,” and “Songs From 
the Clay.” 


BERNARD SHAW 


MR. JOHN PALMER, the literary and dramatic 

critic of the London Saturday Review, gives us 
a new and amazing pen portrait of the real Bernard 
Shaw, contrasted with the legendary personality 
which has become public property.” He calls the 
Bernard Shaw whom the public knows, the 
“screen” for the retiring gentleman who lives 
quietly in Adelphi Terrace. He directs our atten- 
tion to the fact that the vigorous pamphleteer, the 
provocative writer of plays, the vendor of Social- 
ist theory, is a man of “inaccessible privacy”; a 
man who has never been really interviewed, and 
who lives before the public in a personality manu- 
factured for public consumption, which is utterly 
at variance with his true self. Shaw is not an 
original thinker, nor a propagandist of new ideas, 
writes Mr. Palmer; he is humble and unspoiled 
and stands aloof from his own fame; he is not 
a jester; he is as serious as “Praise-God Bare- 
bones and as careful as Octavius Cesar.” As for 
his reputation as a brilliant, cold-blooded rational- 
ist, that is a pure fallacy; he has always insisted 
that reason is no motive to power. Neither is he 
an anarchist, a disturber of the peace, nor is he 
even,—and this is the public’s last stand,—“a 
headlong, dashing, and opinionated writer.” Just 
here, when the reader fears that nothing will be 
left of the intellectual raiment of the public’s 
Shaw, Mr. Palmer pauses in his precipitous flight 
to tell us what Mr. Shaw is behind the mask. The 
actual G. B. S. is “an agent of a power and 
passion which uses his prejudices, memories, and 
doctrines in a way he is intellectually powerless 
to resist”; he is the apostle of the commonplaces 
of his time, a vital influence in modern literature 
because of his passion and style, a Puritan zealot, 
a Socialist by accident, a man who has a mission, 
—to convict the Englishmen above all men of sin 





1 Songs from the Clay. By James Stephens. Macmil- 
lan. 106 pp. 

2 Captain Craig. By ee Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan. 182 pp. $1.2 

3 George Bernard ‘Shaw, Harlequin or—Patriot. By 
John Palmer, Century, ’g1 pp. 50 cents. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s notable poem, 
“Captain Craig,”* has been issued in a revised 
form, accompanied by various new lyrics and 
poems of psychological insight. “Captain Craig” is 
said to have had an original in a venerable Jew 
still living in.New England. Mr. Robinson makes 
him a lovable old scalawag, a combination of 
satyr and saint, much averse to earning a living, 
not a success as a beggar, but possessed of a tre- 
mendous philosophical intuition and an excellent 
knowledge of Greek. He exists on the charity of 
a few young literary men, entertaining them with 
Socratic dialectic and, whenever they are absent, 
with a voluminous correspondence mainly of 
analytical philosophy. Robinson has been called 
“The American Browning.” His great passion 
is for Truth, for intellectual and spiritual sin- 
cerity. “The Book of Annandale,” a_ splendid 
poem included in this collection, is one of the most 
moving emotional narratives found in modern 
poetry. “Van Zorn,” a drama published in 1914, 
illustrates the use of his interpretative method. 


AND NIETZSCHE 


and of the necessity for humility and repentance,” 
and a prophet of the ethical ideal. You may not 
agree with Mr. Palmer, but you will enjoy reading 
his book. 


A volume of selections from the works of Fred- 
erick Nietzsche* has been prepared for the reader 
who has not time for a leisurely survey of the 
eighteen volumes that comprise his life-work. As 
a presentation in compact form of biographical 
data and certain extracts from the philosopher’s 
writings, the book is admirable and will serve a 
useful end. As an interpretation of the real 
Nietzsche, the book will meet differences of opin- 
ion. Mr. Willard Huntington Wright, the author, 
presents Nietzsche as the maker of a practical 
code, founded in the dominating instincts of the 
organic and inorganic world, that has for its 
ideals “life charged with a maximum of beauty, 
power, enthusiasm, virility, wealth, and intoxica- 
tion,” and a race “which will possess the hardier 
virtues of strength, confidence, exuberance, and 
affirmation.” Mr. Wright synthesizes all of 
Nietzsche’s writings into a doctrine which the au- 
thor calls a “workable and entirely comprehensible 
code of conduct to meet present-day needs,” a doc- 
trine that, if followed, will produce “supermen,” 
the “lords of the earth.” Nietzsche’s essential 
sensitiveness of spirit is covered by the pomp of his 
mind; his spurt of intellectual defiance hides the 
inertia of his soul. With due appreciation of Mr. 
Wright’s work and gratitude for the elixir of viril- 
ity that Nietzsche poured into the veins of philoso- 
phers, one may still reserve the privilege of turn- 
ing his paradoxes upside down and of inverting 
his inversions. The supreme thing Nietzsche did 
was to show us that every rule works all ways, not 
only backwards and forwards, but up and down, 
radiating from a center to every arc of the circum- 
ference of life. An excellent Teutonic estimate of 
Nietzsche has been written by Dr. Paul Carus. 


*What Nietzsche Taught. By Willard H. Wright. 
Huebsch. 329 pp. $2. 
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MUSIC AND PAINTING 


ERNEST NEWMAN, eminent English critic, 

prefaces his new book on “Wagner as Man 
and Artist’* with an apology for the fact that 
this is his third book on the same subject, but 
pleads in extenuation that the subject of Wagner 
is inexhaustible. Undoubtedly more has been writ- 
ten about him than about any other musician, and 
there is more biographical material available in 
connection with him than with any other artist who 
has ever lived. A new biography is urgently 
needed, since a huge mass of new ‘material has 
come to light in the last ten years. But Mr. New- 
man was appalled by the magnitude of that task, 
and preferred rather to study Wagner first of all 
as a man, and then his theory and practise as a 
musician; and to attempt—what was impossible 
until the publication of Wagner’s autobiography 
in 1911—a “complete and impartial psychological 
estimate of him.” It may be said at once that this 
attempt has resulted in one of the most intensely 
interesting and most valuable of all the myriad 
books about the great composer, albeit it is slightly 
uneven in quality as between the two phases into 
which the author chooses for his purposes of criti- 
cal analysis to partition the human manifestation 
“Wagner,” and the psychological estimate, mas- 
terly as it is, undoubtedly misses completeness, as 
it assuredly does not attain to absolute impar- 
tiality. 

In his attempt to reconstruct Richard Wagner 
as man and musician from his own letters, his 
autobiography, the letters and reminiscences of 
others, his prose works, and his music, Mr. New- 
man has been so intent on confuting those hero- 
worshipers who have painted Wagner as an im- 
peccable saint, brutally sinned against but pa- 
thetically incapable of sinning, that he has leaned 
to the other extreme and has depicted Wagner 
the man as an unbelievably selfish and eternally 
self-centered egoist, in all things (except his art) 
base, mean, ignoble ;—“luxuriant, petulant, ego- 
istic, improvident, extreme in everything, roaring, 
shrieking, weeping, laughing, never doubting him- 
self, never doubting that whoever opposed him, 
cr did not do all for him that he expected, was a 
monster of iniquity; Wagner contra mundum, he 
always right, the world always wrong” ;—and yet 
a conqueror in the end, arousing the wonder of 
mankind! 

But, if he holds the man morally debased to low 
estate, our author does not hesitate to exalt Wagner 
the artist to the highest realm of music. Based on 
the fullest knowledge of Wagner’s compositions, 
Mr. Newman’s detailed analyses of them are mas- 
terly and his appreciation of this marvelous music 
is as profound and moving as it is sympathetic. His 
presentment of Wagner as artist is altogether one 
of the best that has yet been made in any lan- 
guage. This part of his book is invaluable. He 
has studied the early works of Wagner’s forma- 
tive period as carefully as the masterpieces of 
his maturity, and he has new and illuminating 





1 Wagner as Man and pate. By Ernest Newman. 
Dutton. 386 pp., ill. 


comments on all of them. He finds that “Wag- 
ner’s is the only imagination in music that can be 
compared with Shakespeare’s in dramatic fertility 
and comprehensiveness. It pours itself over the 
whole surface of a work, into every nook and 
cranny of it. It is a vast mind, infinite in its 
sympathies, protean in its creative power. For 
sheer drastic incisiveness of theme he has not his 
equal in all music; each vision instinctively, with- 
out an effort, finds its own inevitable utterance. 
In the works of his great period every motive has 
a physiognomy as distinct from all others as the 
face of any human being is distinct from all other 
faces. ‘The motives are unforgettable once we 
have heard them. They depict their subject once 
for all. . . . They are what they are because they 
combine in the fullest measure and in impeccable 
proportion the two great preservatives of all artis- 
tic work,—a luminous personal vision and consum- 
mate style.” 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, born in Dublin in 
1852, one of the most distinguished of living musi- 
cians, composer, conductor, professor of music at 
Cambridge University, is coming to America in 
June (if travel from England is not prevented by 
the German submarines) to conduct his “Irish 
Symphony” at the Norfolk (Conn.) festival and to 
produce a new pianoforte concerto. A certain in- 
terest of timeliness therefore attaches to a new 
volume of reminiscences just published by him 
which he calls “Pages from an Unwritten Diary.’” 
Musically inclined people will find it interesting 
on other grounds also, delightfully entertaining in 
fact, for the book is a veritable mine of wit and 
anecdote. This Irish composer’s experiences in the 
pursuit of his art and among his fellow artists 
have been many and varied and interesting, and 
his pleasure in narrating them is conveyed to the 
reader of his pages. Not only are the stories he 
tells of the famous people he has known and met 
good stories, but his recollections of Liszt, Wagner, 
Brahms, Joachim, Hans von Biilow, Dvorak, Verdi, 
Tennyson, Sir Henry Irving, Leighton, Millais, 
and others, are a real contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of them. 


Studies on “East Christian Paintings in the 
Freer Collection’® are published by Charles R. 
Morey, of Princeton University, as a volume of 
the “Humanistic Series” in the University of 
Michigan Studies. For those who are especially 
interested in early Christian painting, it would 
be difficult to find a book of more interest or 
beauty. The colored plates and the heliotype 
plates, made by the Heliotype Company of Bos- 
ton, reproduce the manuscript, fresco, and minia- 
ture paintings with startling fidelity, thus en- 
abling the student to make critical judgment with- 
out the sight of the actual originals. 





2 Pages from an Unwritten Diary. By Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford. Longmans, Green. 318 pp., ill. 
$3.50. 

3 East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection. 
By Charles R. Morey. General Library, University of 
Michigan. Macmillan. 86 pp. $2.50. 
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CLASSIFIED LISTS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books Relating to the War 


Germany and England. By Friedrich von 
Bernhardi. Dillingham. 93 pp. 50 cents. 

In this little book, the first written by General 
von Bernhardi since the war began, the assertion 
is made by the distinguished German authority 
that England, as well as France and Belgium, vio- 
lated the neutrality agreement before a_ single 
German soldier set foot on Belgian soil. General 
von Bernhardi also maintains that what Germany 
is seeking is not world dominion, but a free, au- 
tonomous development alongside of England and 
America. 


The King, the Kaiser and Irish Freedom. 
By James K. McGuire. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. 313 pp. $1.35. 

An enthusiastic pro-German utterance by an 
American of Irish descent,—a former mayor of 
Syracuse, N. Y. This is said to be the only book 
favoring the German cause that has thus far 
been written by an American not of German ex- 
traction. 


Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain. 
By J. A. Cramb. Dutton. 276 pp. $1.50. 

Although written and delivered at the time of 
the Boer War, the lectures composing this volume 
deal with problems that are now recognized as 
questions of the hour, not only for England, but 
for the world. 


The World Crisis and the Way to Peace. 
By E. Ellsworth Shumaker. Putnam. 110 pp. 
75 cents. 

A plea to the United States Government to take 
the lead among the neutral nations in a “sympa- 
thetic, but firm intervention.” 

The Anglo-German Problem. By Charles 
Sarolea. Ne!son. 384 pp. $1.00. 

This book commands our attention as having 
been written two years ago by a Belgian resident 
in Scotland. At that time many of us did not 
believe there was an Anglo-German problem, but 
events have largely fulfilled the author’s predic- 
tions. 


King Albert’s Book: A Tribute to the Bel- 
gian King and People from Representative Men 
and Women Throughout the World. New York: 
Hearst’s International Library Company. 188 pp., 
ill. $1.50. 

Tt is well within bounds to say that no occu- 
pant of a modern throne has ever received such 
a testimonial of popular regard as this. The 
signatures are not only those of “representative 
men and women throughout the world,” as the 
title indicates, but of many leaders of public opin- 
ion in democratic countries, who are not in the 
habit of offering “tributes” to royalty. This spon- 
taneous recognition of true kingliness, rather than 
of kingship, makes “King Albert’s Book” unique. 


The Peace and America. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. Appletons. 276 pp. $1. 

This is a sequel to Professor Miinsterberg’s 
“The War and America.” In this new volume 
the author looks forward to the territorial and 
other arrangements that will accompany the con- 
clusion of peace. As a strong advocate of Ger- 
many’s claims, he writes with the manifest inten- 
tion of impressing American public opinion with 
the futility and injustice of insistence upon humili- 
ating terms to Germany. 


Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur. By Theodore 
Andrea Cook. Scribners. 178 pp. 75 cents. 

A reprint of editorial articles that appeared in 
the Field, of London, from August 8 to December 
26, 1914. These articles are arranged in the order 
of their appearance and, as the author states, “may 
have a certain interest as a fairly consecutive re- 
cital of what many men were thinking about from 
week to week during the progress of the war.” 
We may accept them as a fair index of British 
public opinion during the early months of the 
conflict. 


Russia and the World. By Stephen Graham. 
Macmillan. 305 pp. $2. 

This volume includes “a study of the war and 
a statement of the world problems that now con- 
front Russia and Great Britain.” The author has 
spent much time for several years with the Rus- 
sian people, particularly the peasants in out-of- 
the-way districts. When the war broke out he 
was in Altai, a Cossack village on the frontier of 
Mongolia, one thousand miles away from the Si- 
berian railway. When the mobilization came to 
this far-off corner of Russia, the people did not 
know with what nation or nations war had been 
declared. It was several days before they learned 
the name of the enemy, or in what direction the 
Cossack troops were to march. 


Sociology, Economics, Politics 


Socialism as the Sociological Ideal. By 
Floyd J. Melvin. Sturgis & Walton. 216 pp. 
$1.25. 


An attempt to find the basis of modern So- 
cialism “in the general social situation,” rather 
than in Marxian economics. 


Practical Banking With a Survey of the 
Federal Reserve Act. By Ralph Scott Harris. 
Houghton Mifflin. 309 pp. $1.75. 

An admirable description, in untechnical lan- 
guage, of the processes of modern banking. The 
book opens up the whole subject to the intelligent 
layman. 


Lower Living Costs in Cities. By Clyde 
Lyndon King. Appletons. 355 pp. $1.50. 

The costs of food, housing, education, public 
utilities, and health are analyzed in this book and 
a constructive program is suggested for the re- 
duction of such costs. 
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Keeping Up With Rising Costs. By Wheel- 
er Sammons. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 
192 pp. $2. 

The author of this book had a unique starting 
point in the form of a body of facts regarding 
the costs of doing business derived from 1500 dis- 
tributive concerns scattered throughout the country. 
He makes many practical suggestions to business 
men. 

Economic Cycles: 
By Henry Ludwell Moore. 
$2. 

A graphic exposition of the cycle of rainfall 
and its relation to crop production and thereby 
to general prices. 

The Political Science of John Adams: A 
Study in the Theory of Mixed Government 
and the Bicameral System. By Correa Moy- 
lan Walsh. Putnam’s. 374 pp. $2.25. 

A critical review of the opinions held by John 
Adams, who was one of the leading advocates 
of the bicameral system as engrafted in our na- 
tional and State legislatures. 


The System as Uncovered by the San 
Francisco Graft Prosecution. By Franklin 
Hichborn. San Francisco: James H. Barry Com- 
pany. 464 pp. $1.50. 

This book discloses the forces that were re- 
sponsible for the corruption of San Francisco’s 
municipal government and shows how those forces, 
even after attack, proved more powerful than 
the city itself. 


America in Ferment. By Paul Leland Ha- 
worth, Bobbs Merrill. 477 pp. $1.50. 

A presentation, rather than a discussion, of the 
progressive movement in American politics. 

The Progressive Movement. By Benjamin 
Parke De Witt. Macmillan. 376 pp. $1.50. 

Recognizing the fact that the Progressive move- 
ment is broader than any political party, the 
author of this work undertakes to interpret the 
fundamental principles of the movement, consider- 
ing, first, the causes of its growth and its origin 
and development in each of the political parties, 
and then outlining such important reform meas- 
ures as the control of corporations, direct legisla- 
tion, mothers’ pensions, minimum wage, commis- 
sion government, and the city manager’s plan 
in their relations to progressivism as a whole. 


By Thomas 


Their Law and Cause. 
Macmillan. 149 pp. 


Government for the People. 
H. Reed. Huebsch. 265 pp. $1.50. 


The Associate Professor of Government in 
the University of California has come into close 
contact with the political discussions that have, 
in recent years, agitated the Pacific Coast States. 
In this book he describes the workings of democ- 
racy in all its phases. He finds the place of po- 
litical parties, discusses the method by which can- 
didates should be nominated, considers the organi- 
zation of legislatures, and inquires into many 
other problems of State and local administration. 


The Heart of Blackstone. By Nanette B. 
Paul. New York: Abingdon Press. 247 pp. $1. 
The author, who holds a Lectureship on Law in 
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Washington College, Washington, D. C., has es- 
sayed the difficult task of making the common 
law intelligible to the general reader. Her work 
is highly commended by Justice Thomas H. An- 
derson, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, who praises “the author’s rare power of 
condensation, orderly division of the subjects 
treated, and their logical developments.” 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Mac- 
millan. 404 pp. $1.50. 

A revised edition of a work that has been, 
perhaps, as widely read as any modern book in 
the field of sociology, with the possible exception 
of Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty.” 


Railway Conductors: A Study in Organ- 
ized Labor. By Edwin Clyde Robbins. Long- 
mans, Green. 183 pp. $1.50. 

This. monograph is “intended neither as a de- 
nunciation nor as a eulogy of the organization of 
which it treats.” “It is not even a criticism; 
rather it is a recital of facts giving the aims, 
purposes, and activities of the order, based upon 
official records and supplemented by such explana- 
tion as has seemed necessary to connect the studies 
with the problem of organized labor as a whole.” 
The study is divided into three parts: (1) His- 
tory and form of organization; (2) Trade regu- 
lating activities; (3) Beneficiary features. 


Emile Durkheim’s Contributions to Saci- 
ological Theory. By Charles Elmer: Gehlke. 
Longmans, Green. 188 pp. $1.50. 

A review of the sociological studies of Professor 
Emile Durkheim, who, since 1906, has held the 
chair of Sociology and the Science of Education 
in the Faculty of Letters at the University of 
Paris. 


An Introduction to the Study of Govern- 
ment. By Lucius Hudson Holt. Macmillan. 


388 pp. $2. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Holt, U.S.A., who holds the 
chair of English and History at West Point, has 
written a text-book somewhat narrower in scope 
than Woodrow Wilson’s book on “The State,” but 
covering a wider field than the average text-book 
on the government of the United States. 


The Panama Canal and International Trade 
Competition. By Lincoln Hutchinson. Mac- 
millan. 284 pp. $1.75. 

This volume is not so much a compendium of 
trade facts as a survey and analysis of trade 
tendencies, with reference to the opening of the 
new canal route. A wonderful array of facts is 
presented, however, by way of illustration. Read- 
ers of President Wheeler’s article on the canal 
in the February REvIEwW will recall his references 
to Mr. Hutchinson’s work. 


Carranza and Mexico. By Carlo de Fornaro. 
Kennerley. 242 pp. $1.25. 


The author of this work was for several years 
editor and proprietor of a well-known newspaper 
in Mexico City. Statements in his book, “Diaz, 
Czar of Mexico,” caused his sentence to prison, 
and he has ever since been interested in the cause 
of Mexican independence and has an exceptional 
acquaintance with various leaders in that cause. 
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Reference Books 


_ The American Year Book: A Record of 
Events and Progress 1914. Edited by Fran- 
cis G. Wickware. Appleton. 862 pp. $3. 

All writers, and especially journalists, are in- 
debted to the American Year Book for its yearly 
1ecord of events and progress in every department. 
This useful annual has now reached its fifth issue. 
Two departments, “Population and Immigration” 
and “Prevention, Correction, and Charity,” have 
been consolidated with the department, “Social and 
Economic Problems.” The order of the remaining 
departments is unchanged, but there has been 
some revision of the subdivision of topics, while 
the scope of the work remains as at first, inclu- 
ding not only political and statistical material, but 
many scientific topics. 


The American Jewish Year Book 5675, 1914- 
1915. Edited by Herman Bernstein. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 581 pp. $1. 

In the current volume of this publication the 
Beilis affair, which, in the opinion of Jews every- 
where, has constituted the darkest tragedy of their 
race in recent years, has a separate record of sev- 
enty pages. There is also a noteworthy article by 
Julius H. Greenstone on “Jewish Education in the 
United States.” The usual statistical and histori- 
cal chronicle completes the volume. 


Exporters’ Encyclopedia, 1915. New York: 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia Company. 1,152 pp. $7.50. 

This volume contains the essential facts rela- 
ting to shipments from the United States for every 
country in the world. The publication is now in 
its eleventh year, and is generally accepted as a 
standard authority. 


National Education Association: Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses, 1914. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: National Education Association of the 
United States. 928 pp. $2. 

The published proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association constitute a volume of much 
value for reference purposes. The topics dis- 
cussed at the St. Paul meeting, held in July last 
year, cover an unusual range of educational inter- 
ests. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Modern 
Prose and Poetry. By William S$. Walsh. 
Lippincott. 391 pp. $3. 

Mr. Walsh has classified, analyzed, and criti- 
cized famous characters and famous names in noy- 
els, romances, poems, and dramas. The result is 
an unexampled collection and arrangement of ma- 
terials not otherwise easily accessible. 


The Mystery of the Oriental Rug. By Dr. 
G. Griffin Lewis. Lippincott. 102 pp., ill. $1.50. 


A convenient handbook not too large to be 
carried in the pocket, that gives all information 
desired by lovers of rugs who have not the 
leisure to be exhaustively informed on the sub- 
ject. The contents discuss the “mystery of the 
rug.” the prayer rug, characteristics of different 
varieties, and descriptions of plates. 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry. By Lyman C. Newell. 
Heath. 174 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This book includes not only the principles of 
chemistry, but also numerous practical applications, 
the author’s chief purpose being to set forth an 
abundance of practical applications in connection 
with each principle expounded. 


Chemistry in America. By Edgar Fahs 
Smith. Appletons. 351 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Professor Smith has been persuaded to prepare 
for publication the unique materials related to the 
history of chemistry in the United States which he 
has gathered in the course of many years by lec- 
turing on the subject to his graduate students at 
the University of Pennsylvania. In this volume 
are comprised the life histories of such eminent 
chemists as Wolcott Gibbs, F. A. Genth, J. Law- 
rence Smith, Lea, Cooke, and Willard Gibbs. 

Chemistry. By Raphael Meldola. Holt. 255 
pp. 50 cents. 

An excellent popular survey of the subject by 
the Professor of Chemistry in the Finsbury Tech- 
nical College. 


Chemistry for Nurses. By Reuben Ottenberg. 
Macmillan. 141 pp. $1. 

The development of medical science has made 
necessary the teaching of chemistry to nurses. The 
present volume is the first simple, yet modern, 
text-book written to meet this special need. Here- 
tofore nurses anxious for information have been 
compelled to go either to text-books written for 
medical students, and too difficult for the average 
nurse, or to school text-books which naturally paid 
no attention to many subjects especially important 
to nurses. 


Chemistry of Familiar Things. By Samuel 
Schmucker Sadtler. Lippincott. 320 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.75. 

A non-technical treatment of such familiar sub- 
jects as air, water, metals, rocks, soil, food, and 
textiles, designed for those who have not had op- 
portunities for even an elementary study of the 
science, but who are interested in scientific mat- 
ters and wish an exposition of the every-day 
phases of the subject. It is well illustrated and 
far more attractive to all classes of readers than 
the usual text-book of chemistry. 


A Study of Foods. By Ruth A. Wardall 
and Edna Noble White. Ginn. 174 pp., ill. 70 
cents. 


A manual of food values based on laboratory 
experiments. 


Principles of Cooking. By Emma Conley. 
American Book Company. 206 pp., ill. 52 cents. 


A text-book in cooking and elementary food 
study for secondary and vocational schools. 


How to Cook and Why. By _ Elizabeth 
Condit and Jessia A. Long. Harpers. 249 pp., 
ill. $1. 

A book designed to meet the needs of the high- 
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school girl as well as of the average housekeeper. 
The scientific principles underlying cookery are 
presented in simple, untechnical language. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Child Training as an Exact Science. By 
George W. Jacoby, M.D. Funk and Wagnalls. 
384 pp. $1.62. 

An exceptional book prepared for teacher, parent, 
and physician on the mental, moral, and physical 
aspects of child training. The education and care 
of imbeciles and idiots receive special considera- 
tion. 


Mothers and Children. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Henry Holt. 285 pp. $1.25. 

Charming, friendly advice to mothers, with wise 
precept and not a little philosophy on the adjust- 
ments of family relationships. 


Care and Education of Crippled Children. 
By Edith Reeves. New York: Survey Associates, 
Inc. 252 pp. $2. 

A study made under the direction of Dr. Hast- 
ings Hart, head of the Sage Foundations Child- 
Helping Department. It gives in detail the work 
accomplished in thirty-seven hospitals and other 
institutions solely devoted to the care and edu- 
cation of crippled children, and also that of 
twenty-seven others which do combined work for 
crippled children and others. 


An Ethical Problem. By Albert Leffiingwell. 
New York: C. P. Farrell. 369 pp. $2.50. 


The former president of the American Humane 
Association sets forth in this volume the position 
taken by those more moderate opponents of vivi- 
section who are ready to admit that there are cer- 
tain methods of research “which involve no animal 
suffering, and which are of scientific utility.” Dr. 
Lefingwell admits that within certain careful lim- 
itations these methods would seem to be justifiable. 
He opposes the ideals of the modern physiological 
laboratory so far as those ideals favor the practise 
of vivisection in secrecy and without legal regula- 
tion. The ethical problem, in his view, concerns 
not the prevention of all experimentation upon 
animals, but rather the abolition of its cruelty, its 
secrecy, and its abuse. 


The Cancer Problem. By William Seaman 
Bainbridge. Macmillan. 534 pp. Illustrated. $4. 
_ This work is an attempt to supply the informa- 
tion now demanded by those who are asking “Is 
cancer contagious?” “Is it infectious?” ‘May it 
be inherited?” “Can it be prevented?” “Can it 
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be cured?” “Is it on the increase?” It is, in fact, 
a specialist’s summary of what is known to-day 
by his profession concerning cancer. 


Infection and Resistance. By Hans Zinsser. 


Macmillan. 546 pp. $3.50. 

An exposition of the biological phenomena un- 
derlying the occurrence of infection and the recov- 
ery of the animal body from infectious disease. 
This volume makes accessible a large body of 
knowledge that has been revealed only by labora- 
tory study. It is intended primarily for the under- 
graduate medical student. 


Manuals and Handbooks 


Fundamental Sources of Efficiency. 
Fletcher Durell. Lippincott. 368 pp. $2.50. 

The head of the mathematical department of 
Lawrenceville School has analyzed the various 
forms and sources of efficiency into a few elemen- 
tal principles. He has also inserted groups of ex- 
ercises which may be used to advantage in classes 
where the principles of efficiency are taught. 


By 


Practical Cinematography and Its Applica- 
tion. By Frederick A. Talbot. Lippincott. 262 
pp. Illustrated. $1. 


This book is intended to assist the amateur as 
distinguished from the salaried professional work- 


er who is attracted towards cinematography. It 
is a non-technical exposition of the subject. 
Saturday with My Camera. By Stanley 


C. Johnson. Lippincott. 444 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A popular and practical guide to the work of 
the amateur photographer at every season of the 
year, with over one hundred pages of diagrams 
and plates. 


Planning and Furnishing the Home. By 
Mary J. Quinn. Harpers. 189 pp., ill. $1. 

Practical suggestions for the home-maker of 
modest resources. 


A Plain Talk With American Singers and 
Some Psychic Reflections for Singers. 
25 cents. 

The Body and Breath Under Artistic Con- 
trol for Song and Fervent Speech. 25 cents. 

The Singer’s Control of Speech. 12 cents. 


Booklets by Louis Arthur Russell, elucidating 
the Italian method of voice culture as adapted 
and expanded by the author to the needs of 
American students. 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—MAKING INVESTMENT EASY 


EXT to the. abolition of minimum 
prices on the New York Stock Ex- 

change, on March 31, it is questionable 
whether any development along investment 
lines during the month under review was 
more important than the notable increase of 
brokers specializing in odd lots and partial- 
payment plans. Technically an odd lot is 
any number of shares of stock under 100, 
but in common parlance the expression most 
often refers to one, two, three, five or ten 
shares. Partial-payment plans are methods 
of buying stocks and bonds on instalments, 
or regular, periodical payments. 

Although speculation in stocks had been at 
a low ebb for a number of years, with its 
first appreciable revival at the beginning of 
April, 1915, there was during all this period a 
steady increase in the investment absorption of 
small lots of stock. Apparently while “bulls” 
and “bears” and old-time plungers languished 
in unprofitable idleness, small investors con- 
tinued to buy for income. The closing down 
of many of those parasites of finance, the 
bucket-shops, has contributed to turn an ever- 
swelling stream of small purchasers toward 
the Stock Exchange. Brokers have begun to 
realize that loss of free-spending speculators 
might be almost made up for by the growing 
multitude of small investors. It had long 
been the custom of brokers to turn their or- 
ders for less than 100 shares of stock over to 
specialists known as odd-lot brokers. ‘These 
odd-lot men had no relations with the public, 
but were merely dealers who bought stock 
wholesale in 100 and perhaps even 1000 share 
lots, and broke their certificates up into two, 
seven, sixteen, or any other number of shares 
desired by an ordinary commission broker 
who had an order from a customer to fill. 

An odd-lot wholesaler to be successful 
must have many partners on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. One firm has five mem- 
bers owning seats, and gives desk room in 
its offices to seven other Stock Exchange 
members, who while not partners probably 
spend most of their time working for the 
firm. Still another firm has six partners 
who are Exchange members, and gives desk 
room to four others. Now it was observed 
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during the years in which speculation de- 
clined and most brokers were without com- 
missions, that while other firms came and 
went, the six or seven big odd-lot houses did 
not sell a single one of their memberships on 
the Exchange. With eleven members, or 
other brokers having desk room, a firm must 
earn enormous sums just to pay interest on 
its investment in seats, a sum which, accord- 
ing to the price of seats a few years ago, 
would be close to $1,000,000. 

Brokers pondering on these facts began to 
compute the volume of odd-lot business, and 
recently discovered that it amounts to more 
than 30 per cent. of the total. Thus there 
has been a rush into the odd-lot business. 
Not only has keen competition sprung up in 
the wholesale end of the industry, but a 
constantly increasing number of brokers, in- 
cluding some of the strongest firms in the 
financial district, have announced their inten- 
tion of specializing in the retail end, or in 
edd lots for the public. Previously a man 
often felt that his broker was doing him a 
favor to buy two or three shares of stock, 
but brokers are now trying to dispel this 
idea, and charge $1.25 for nine shares or 
any number less, whereas for ten shares or 
more the charge is only twelve and a half 
cents a share. Moreover, in order to stimu- 
late this small business brokers have been 
devising partial-payment methods of buying 
stocks, by which an investor with no more 
than $10 can make a start. The idea is to 
pay something down, and then a fixed, regu- 
lar sum on the first day of every following 
month until full payment is made. Here 
are the actual terms adopted by most 
firms: 

Per Share 


First Monthly 
Payment Payment 


Stocks selling under $30 ....... $10 $2 
Stocks selling from $30 to $50... 15 3 
Stocks selling from $50 to $100.. 20 5 
Stocks selling from $100 to $150. 30 5 
Stocks selling from $150 to $200. 50 5 
Stocks selling above $200....... Special terms 
Per Bond 
S100 PBOndS. oo oscck seis eclnnaceices $10 $5 
OO MOIS sis sos ediereiac eens 50 25 
LUO PISODES 6 555.5 lon so serersoure 100 50 








ly 
it 
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The customer receives all dividends and 
interest paid on the stocks or bonds, and 
pays to the broker interest at 6 per cent. on 
unpaid instalments. But of course the cus- 
tomer’s debt to the broker gradually and 
steadily diminishes. Every two-dollar or 
five-dollar bill paid in brings the investor 
that much nearer to complete ownership of 
a standard share of stock or a good bond. 
When the last payment is made the stock is 
transferred into the customer’s name and 
shipped to him. Instead of drawing down 
his dividends meanwhile he can credit them 
to his indebtedness and thus wipe it out all 
the sooner. A fixed amount of capital 
goes farther by this method than _ by 
outright purchase. ‘There is steady pressure 
to save, constant prodding month by 
month. 

One firm alone has opened 3000 partial- 
payment accounts. Until securities are fully 
paid for, a firm reserves the right to hypothe- 
cate (borrow upon them) to any extent and 
at any time it pleases. ‘Thus it is essential 
for an investor to deal only with firms of 
high standing and ample resource. Presum- 
ably a conservatively managed brokerage 
firm would attempt to separate to some ex- 
tent its bank loans upon ordinary margin 
operations from those on completely paid up, 
partial-payment accounts. But while the 
governing authorities of the Stock Exchange 
scrutinize with the utmost care all partial- 
payment systems, there is no law or regula- 
tion, State or otherwise, which compels a 
broker to separate his bank loans. It must 
be understood also that the broker has a 
perfect right to call upon a customer for 
payments in addition to those originally 
agreed upon in case prices should decline be- 
yond all previous expectation and reasonable 
provision. 

In actual practise, however, the partial- 
payment method of buying stocks and bonds 
has proved safe enough. No Stock Exchange 
broker has failed because of any connection 
with this business. Indeed it is doubtful if 
partial-payment buyers have been forced to 
take losses even in the disturbed markets of 
the last year. Most partial-payment plans 
contemplate full payment in about one year’s 
time. If the customer feels that he has 
bought a stock which is likely to prove 
erratic in price or that his broker is not as 
strong as the Bank of England, he always 
has the alternative after making payments 
for a few months, of instructing his broker to 
sell half the stock and deliver the certificates 
for the remainder. That is, one is always 


able to obtain complete possession of the 
stock by selling enough to make up the full 
payment. 

Fortunately brokers have been careful in 
confining their partial-payment business to 
strong securities. ‘Thus the danger of loss 
has been greatly minimized. Brokers have 
recognized that to make the plan perma- 
nently successful they must give to it as 
much of an investment character as possible, 
and prevent its use for buying speculative 
stocks. Besides, either because of a definite 
policy on the part of brokers, or because of 
a spread of financial knowledge among in- 
vestors generally, partial-payment buyers have 
usually spread their investment out over 
several different stocks, thus providing 
against heavy loss. If for any reason a part- 
payment buyer cannot meet his monthly in- 
stalments, he is not wiped out by any means, 
but merely becomes an ordinary margin 
buyer, except that he is in a stronger position 
than the old-time margin speculator because 
the initial payment is larger. Finally, it is 
only fair to state that there is an increasing 
disposition among stock brokers to make 
agreements that none of the partners shall 
speculate and that the firm as a whole shall 
take no speculative position. 


Speculation Once More 


The early part of April witnessed a revival 
of activity in stocks without parallel in the 
last few years. Apparently speculation had 
been so long repressed and dammed up that 
an outburst was inevitable. It has been as- 
serted many times in recent years that specu- 
lation had died, never to be resurrected, but 
the confidence with which that statement was 
made found least favor with students of 
financial history. 

As nearly as could be detected at the 
time of writing, April’s tumultuous upheaval 
in share prices, while not lacking in reprehen- 
sible and dangerous features of excitement 
and recklessness, was in the main due to 
natural causes. An excess of idle bank 
funds has always sooner or later stirred up 
speculation. This is especially true when the 
levei of quoted values, gauged by all the 
standards of the past, is low. ‘The mere 
fact that speculation had so long been in 
abeyance was bound in course of time to 
result in broken barriers. Finally, and most 
important, the sudden rise of America to 
financial and economic preéminence was cer- 
tain to be reflected for the time being in soar- 
ing stock prices whatever the sober aftermath 
might prove to be. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


II—INVESTMENT INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 632. THE DISCOUNT Aaa Aves g OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BAN 


This is one of the most prosperous sections of the 
country, and seems to have felt the effects of the Euro- 
pean war as little as any other section. Yet money is 
very scarce and obtainable only at unusually high rates. 
Can you assign me any good reason why any financial 
institution should refuse to buy good notes and bonds 
in line with their charter rights, and of unquestioned 
security, and at a figure that would net a good profit 
in the exercise of the rediscount privileges with the 
Federal Reserve Banks? Is it not a function of these 
regional banks to take practically any amount of ap- 
proved collaterals for legitimate investment, thus aiding 
to stimulate industrial activity in all branches? 


Your question about the functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks can best be answered by a 
quotation from the Federal Reserve Act, defining 
the powers of. these institutions. Section 13 of 
the Act, reading, in part, as follows, indicates the 
limitations that are put upon the regional banks 
in the exercise of their privileges of rediscount: 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member 
banks, with a waiver of demand, notice and pro- 
test by such bank, any Federal Reserve Bank may 
discount notes, drafts and bills of exchange arising 
out of actual commercial transactions; that is, 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used, 
or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
Reserve Board to have the right to determine or 
define the character of the paper thus eligible for 
discount. . Nothing in this Act contained shall 
be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts or bills 
of exchange, secured by staple agricultural prod- 
ucts, or other goods, wares, or merchandise, from 
being eligible for such discount; but such defini- 
tion shall not include notes, drafts or bills cover- 
ing merely investments or issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds 
or other investment securities, except bonds and 
notes of the Government of the United States. 
Notes, drafts and bills admitted to discount under 
the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity 
at the time of discount of not more than ninety 
days: Provided, that notes, drafts and bills drawn 
or issued for agricultural purposes or based upon 
live stock and having a maturity not exceeding 
six months may be discounted in an amount to be 
limited to a percentage of the capital of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, to be ascertained and fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. . . 

“The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing 
the signature or indorsement of any one person, 
company, firm or corporation rediscounted for 
any one bank shall at no time exceed ten per 
centum of the unimpaired capital and surplus of 
said bank; but this restriction shall not apply to 
the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against actually existing values.” 

We have italicized some of the more important 
parts of this section to indicate that the powers 
of the Federal banks in the matter of rediscounts 
are not as broad as you appear to have believed. 

One of the new powers of national banks in the 
Federal Reserve system ought, perhaps, to be 
referred to in connection with your inquiry; 
namely, the power to make loans on farm lands. 
In this connection, the Federal Reserve Board has 
recently announced the following regulations: 

“National banks not located in central reserve 
cities may now legally make loans secured by 


mortgages on real estate within the following 
limitations: 

“1, The real estate security must be farm land. 

“2, It must be improved 

“3. There must be no prior lien; in other words, 
the lending bank must hold an absolute first mort- 
gage or deed of trust. 

“4, The property must be located in the same 
Federal Reserve District as the bank making the 
loan. 

“5. The amount of the loan must not exceed 50 
per cent. of the actual value of the property upon 
which it is secured. 

“6. The loan must be for a period not longer 
than five years. 

“7, The maximum amount of loans which a 
National bank may make on real estate under the 
terms of the Act shall be limited to an amount not 
in excess of one-third of its time déposits at the 
time of making the loan, and not in excess of one- 
third of its average time =m during the 
preceding calendar year. . 


No. 633. THE STOCKS OF FORMER STANDARD 
OIL SUBSIDIARIES 


I have been thinking of buying some of the Standard 
Oil subsidiary stocks, and am sending you a list on 
which I a wed P like to have you indicate the issues that 
are best for investment. 


We are advised by one of the leading special- 
ists in these stocks that, generally speaking, the 
issues of the refining and marketing companies, 
especially the big ones, are the safest from the 
investment point of view. These include the 
stocks of companies like the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of New York, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, and Standard Oil of California.’ 

Following this group, there is a group of 
smaller refining companies such as Atlantic Re- 
fining, Standard Oil of Ohio, Standard Oil of 
Kansas, and Solar Refining, all of which appear 
to have satisfactory earning capacity, but whose 
stocks seem to be governed by less stable market 
conditions, making them, like the stocks of the 
marketing companies such as Standard Oil of 
Kentucky, Standard Oil of Nebraska, and Conti- 
nental Oil, less desirable for the average investor. 
In the group of the smaller refining companies, 
one might mention the Galena-Signal Oil Com- 
pany, whose preferred stock is regarded by the 
experts as exceptionally safe for a security of its 
type and class. 

The business of companies like the Ohio Oil 
Company, South Penn Oil Company, Prairie Oil 
& Gas Company, and Washington Oil Company 
is that of producing oil, and, of course, the ele- 
ment of speculation is very much larger in this 
phase of the industry. It is large also in connec- 
tion with the so-called “pipe line” stocks, on 
account of the fact that no one knows whether 
or not the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
compel that group of companies to make drastic 
reductions in their rates. Of this particular group, 
the stocks of companies like the New York Transit 
Company, National Transit Company, Buckeye 
Pipe Line, and Indiana Pipe Line seem to be gen- 
erally considered the best. 

Union Tank Line falls in a still different cate- 
gory, the business of this company being the 
operation of tank cars over the various railroads. 
Experts consider this stock fairly safe. 








